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ARTURO BAREA AND JOSE MARIA GIRONELLA—TWO 
INTERPRETERS OF THE SPANISH LABYRINTH 


Joun Devin 


Fordham University 


A striking similarity exists between the 
brilliant autobiography of the late Arturo 
Barea, The Forging of a Rebel,’ and the 
highly acclaimed novel of José Maria 
Gironella, Los cipreses creen en Dios. In 
Barea’s work is related the author's tu- 
multuous and varied career which reached 
a climax in 1936. The work also provides a 
vivid history of Spain and her problems 
from the beginning of the reign of Alfonso 
XIII to the climactic period of the Civil 
War, which the author terms “a war of two 
Cains.”* 

Barea, the son of a humble, widowed 
laundress, was born in Badajoz. As he pro- 
gressed through childhood to maturity he 
witnessed at first hand the clash of op- 
posing forces in three salient and bitterly 
disputed areas: new social and educational 
trends, monarchical and directorate prob- 
lems, and the controversies over the Re- 
public and its constitution.‘ In relating the 
trials of his childhood he takes his readers 
to the very heart of Spanish life among the 
poorer classes, where a smoldering pattern 
of protest was beginning to emerge in con- 
flict with the inertia of tradition. In his 
boyhood he attended the Escuela Pia in 
Madrid; it was the time when new educa- 
tional trends—ranging from the “anglican” 
liberalism of Giner and his singularly suc- 
cessful Institucién Libre’ to the fanaticism 
of Ferrer and his Escuela Moderna’—were 
beginning to produce volcanic rumblings 
beneath the monolithic structure of 
Church-dominated education. In his own 
intellectual life he experienced the conflict 
between religious and secular drives. In 
adolescence he was apprenticed in a bank 
and participated in the struggle between 
labor, associated with the parties rising on 


the left, and capital, long aligned with the 
predominantly rightist monarchical struc- 
ture. Later, in early manhood, he witnessed 
directorate policy in military affairs during 
his army service in Morocco. In his maturi- 
ty he lived the culmination of this cycle of 
history during the Republic and the Civil 
War. Like a person arriving upon an ele- 
vation from whence he can look back and 
survey the contours and paths in a land- 
scape, he presents his readers with a uni- 
fied picture of the origin and development 
of the important tensions, whose misunder- 
standings and clash of interests ended in 
conflict. 

Like many Spanish liberals (as illustrat- 
ed, for example, by characters from the 
novels of Pérez Galdés) Barea was trained 
in the sciences. By virtue of his skills he 
was at the point of passing into the wealth- 
ier classes when he suddenly evoked his 
background—never fully forgotten—and 
merged his energies with leftist aspirations 
on the political scene at the time of the fate- 
ful elections of 1936. He remained in Spain 
almost to the end of the war, working for 
the Republic in various capacities in the 
Ministry of Information. Throughout his 
turbulent days during the Republic and the 
Civil War, he did not identify himself with 
any ideological group defined more spe- 
cifically than by the rather general concepts 
of “leftist,” “U.G.T.,"" “republican,” and 
“strongly socialist.” At one time, however, 
he portrays himself heatedly informing an 
acquaintance that he was “almost a com- 
munist.”* But it was, in fact, precisely at the 
moment when the communists, strictly so 
called, reached the maximum of their 
power in the beleagured and floundering 
Republic, that Barea’s influence 
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waned. He knew that his own life and the 
life of Ilsa, his wife, were endangered by 
their supposed allies and that his efficiency 
in the struggle had ended. Accordingly, the 
Bareas fled to France. Thus, the author, 
whether or not he at one time formally 
professed communism, certainly witnessed 
its genesis in Spain, passed through its in- 
tellectual milieu, but transcended its doc- 
trinaire alignments. Strongly indicative of 
this transit are his reflections on the person- 
ality of “Poldi” (Leopold Kulcsar), Ilsa’s 
first husband: 
he had much the same proletarian child- 

hood as I, he “ % the world as it was and be- 
came a re But his hatred of power and 
possession him obsessed with it.® 

. the terrible thing was that his power over 
others gave him pleasure.'° 

. there was a streak of madness in him. There 
was in me. But mine was born of the fear and 
hatred of violence, while his seemed to push 
toward a fantastic dream of power.1! 
It was this fanatical power which drove Ilsa 
away from Kulcsar to Barea, with whom 
she shared a belief in “the human indi- 
vidual” as “the final value” in the social 


struggle.'* 

Barea’s biography is written in a style 
which is stark and frequently brutally real- 
istic—born of its time. Interspersed amid 
the patterns of a sparse but ably managed 
vocabulary are brilliant flashes of typically 


Spanish—sometimes garish—colors. The 
flow of narration through a multitude of 
minor incidents, significantly associated 
with important social, economic and in- 
tellectual clashes, reads like a saga. The 
work is peopled with innumerable figures 
effectively and realistically recorded and 
representative of every possible type and 
status. Particularly compelling are the pic- 
tures of the dregs of society, those living in 
the ever-ever land between destitution and 
the underworld. In this connection, the stu- 
dent of Spanish literature is all but afford- 
ed a manual of the modern picaresque. Be- 
ginning in his youth in The Forge, the 
author introduces his urchin companions 
bathing naked in the river; there pass in 
review child laborers, beggars, laundresses, 
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beatas, laborers, farmers, poor relatives, 
wealthy relatives, relatives with true chari- 
ty, relatives exuding avarice. The wealthy 
fail to pay his mother; the peasants struggle 
for land and Barea writes “. . . I needed 
God. . . but I could not pray.”'* Upon the 
author’s entrance into the bank, another 
view of society is afforded. It is a world 
peopled by unpaid apprentices, under- 
privileged clerks, overpaid directors, prosti- 
tutes, working girls, timorous socialists, po- 
litical reactionaries. The forces of tension 
are beginning to be heard in shouts of 
“Maura—yes!” “Maura—no!” In The Track, 
during his army years, the procession of 
types reveals flea-bitten Moors, soldiers who 
deliberately contract venereal disease to 
escape combat; more representatives of the 
down-trodden, more generous souls; Lieu 
tenant Colonel Millan Astray who delivers 
panegyrics on the glory of death for Span- 
ish glory; an officer who confiscates books 
by Anatole France, Blasco Ibanez, and Vic- 
tor Hugo; other officers who dally in the 
houses of prostitution. The power of the 
military juntas grows amid an atmosphere 
that creates dictatorial leadership. In The 
Clash we get another variegated view of 
the political maelstrom of the Republican 
years, so aptly described in Gerald Brenan’s 
study, The Spanish Labyrinth."* Anarch- 
ists, socialists, democrats, monarchists, syn- 
dicalists, communists, falangists, and their 
various subdivisions vie and coalesce with 
each other in their efforts to make their own 
particular ideology prevail. These pages are 
peopled by those who chose the Republic 
freely; those who chose it through fear; 
those who chose the Falange through con- 
viction; those who chose it through ignor- 
ance; those who chose it through cowardice; 
those who chose it for the sake of having 
a cause. We meet Republican generals and 
Republican officials; officials with whom 
Barea could work and officials who sought 
to destroy him as the Republican move- 
ment crumbled under the Civil War. 
Staunch clerical supporters of Gil Robles 
are apparent. Sincere priests loyal to the 
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Republic are not unknown even during the 
Civil War. 

An important and interesting aspect of 
the work (which can only be touched upon 
here) is Barea’s attitude toward religion, 
and, more specifically, toward the clergy. 
Unlike many contemporary Spanish rebels 
he does not accuse the Church or the 
clergy of being a cause of the pattern of 
historical woe, but rather works from what 
he considers to be the known fact, namely 
that clerical convictions and attitudes had 
long been entangled amid the issues of a 
deteriorating national situation. Thus, he 
criticizes severely when he feels that in 
certain areas churchmen were aligned with 
or too strongly committed to the interests of 
the right; he castigates the political efforts 
to maintain these alignments and the preju- 
dices which contributed to the failure of 
the clergy to appreciate the aspirations of 
the people, which, given more understand- 
ing, direction, and encouragement, need 
not have become antireligious. He tries to 
distinguish vigorously between what he 
considers to be “clericalism” and the true 
religious spirit, but his intended objectivity 
is marred continually by a tendency to 
represent the true religious spirit as a rare 
exception. The priests with whom he has 
ideological differences are disagreeable to 
look at, fanatically uncharitable; those two 
whom he commends are of his own political 
persuasion, but even here he questions the 
sincerity of spiritual motivation and rejoices 
at one priest's disregard of his vow of celi- 
bacy. As for himself, he “believe(s) in 
God,” he is “not a protestant” or “a heretic,” 
he does. “not go to Church,” and he has 
“not bothered to change the label.”*® Thus, 
he exhibits the anticlericalism of an em- 
bittered lapsed Catholic and, quite obvious- 
ly, when dealing with the Church’s en- 
tanglement in the historical problems, he is 
unable to think apart from the cover of the 
emotions associated with such a state. Yet, 
despite such bias a student of the era is left 
with the conviction that an essential grasp 
of historical truth underlies his socio-clerical 
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criticism. His is a voice of a living humani- 
ty; without too many accomodations his 
message could be traced back to the bed 
rock of the Gospel. One also feels that he 
is affording a sort of personalized evidence 
to a specific historical embodiment of a 
general modern historical trend which the 
brilliant Catholic scholar, Conrad Bonacina, 
epitomizes in the following passages: 

. why, it will be asked, does [the Church] 
always seem to lean so heavily to the Right? 
How are we to explain the fact that in modern 
times, at all events, the Catholic Church has 

en in almost permanent alliance with Conserva 
tive politics? Why, for example, in the political 
struggle of . . . Europe was Catholicism, by and 
large, the bulwark reaction? Why do we so 
often find it the prop and stay of rotten mon- 
archies, oppressive administrations, and inequita- 
ble social systems? How comes it that the Liberal 
and progressive movements . . . for free demo 
cratic institutions, for the abolition of privilege, for 
social and_political emancipation, found so little 
favor in Catholic eyes, that almost every demo 
cratic victory was won in the teeth of fierce 
clerical opposition?!* 

ese forces [of reform] were none the less 
morally, historically and sociologically justified 
in many of the causes they stood for, and their 
revolutionary challenge to the established order 
should have evoked from the Church a more 
creative response. . . . Political and civil liberty, 
free democratic institutions, social and economic 
justice, the equality of men in natural rights— 
these broadly speaking were the four head causes 
for which the forces on the Left . . . were doing 

After leaving France Barea became a 
British subject. Beginning in 1940 he 
broadcast weekly commentaries from Lon- 
don to Latin America. His significant writ- 
ing (the autobiography, a novel, and many 
books and articles of criticism) also ap- 
peared after this date. In 1952 he was a 
visiting professor at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and in 1956 he conducted a lecture 
tour in Argentina and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. He died in the last week of 
1957 at the age of sixty."® 

From certain points of view Gironella’s 
Los cipreses creen en Dios is not unlike 
Arturo Barea’s autobiography. The histori- 
cal scopes of both works to a large extent 
overlap: both writers concentrate heavily 
on the years leading up to the Civil War. 
Barea, however, carries his readers through 
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the conflict itself, while Gironella stops, at 
least for the time being, in the midst of the 
first awful days of full scale bloodshed. 
Like Barea, Gironella, as his narrative un- 
folds, probes profoundly into the underly- 
ing causes of tension and frequently 
emerges with a similar analysis. Certain ex- 
ternal details are also similar: Ignacio’s days 
at the bank, the people he meets at work, 
the arguments he engages in—all these are 
strongly reminiscent of Barea’s real-life ex- 
periences. Like Barea, too, Ignacio soyght 
early sexual experience with women of 
easy morals. In the Calle de la Barca, the 
slum area of Gerona, the at once colorful 
and pitiful dregs of humanity (whom we 
meet so frequently in The Forging of a 
Rebel) again rise up to assume flesh and 
blood amid picaresque surroundings. We 
meet them now as César, the seminarist, 
hurries toward them on his errands of mer- 
cy and as Ignacio wanders about to assuage 
his social curiosity. Once again, the student 
of Spanish history is given insight into the 
specific élan of such movements as the 
CNT," the CEDA,*° the FAI,*" and the 
Falange. Like Barea, Gironella strongly 
underlines the various formative influences, 
intellectual convictions, human prejudices, 
and psychological states which entered into 
the composite of a given individual's choice 
of one of these, or other conflicting move- 
ments. Gironella also affords his readers a 
tranche de vie of every conceivable, eco- 
nomic, and social element. Aristocrats, dere- 
licts, the bourgeoisie, conservatives, pure 
Republicans, reactionaries, Masons, liberals, 
communists, priests, anarchists, Catalonian 
nationalists, socialists, anticlericals, etc., are 
all portrayed. From time to time we see 
certain of these various elements coalesce 
around a specific issue. Thus, the Costa 
brothers, liberal Republicans and industrial- 
ists, make common cause with the anarch- 
ists and the Masons on the question of 
Catalonian autonomy. With another turn 
of political fortune, the anarchists make a 
pragmatic alliance with their archenemies, 
the communists, and people like the Costas 
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will be lucky if they do not lose their lives 
at the hands of their erstwhile cellmates. 
Thus “the Spanish labyrinth” is revealed in 
all its conflicting and criss-crossing passages 
which in this historical moment led but to 
chaos. Ignacio, unable to make a clear 
choice on the political level, focuses our 
attention upon the confusion of issues and 
overlappings of good and evil. He seems 
surrounded by a many-headed dilemma. 
At the point where the similarity be- 
tween the two interpretations breaks off, 
however, a specific differentiating quality 
in Gironella’s novel emerges. This quality 
is precisely what has been called the work's 
“god-like impartiality”’** which brings mod- 
eration and charity into an area incan- 
descent with bitter partisan controversy. 
For example, he shows the legitimacy of 
the claims of the down-trodden; he miti- 
gates the guilt of their radical excesses by 
exposing the almost unbelievable squalor 
that spawned them. He portrays the mili- 
tary class and the aristocrats, but does not 
condemn them with a doctrinaire allegiance 
to class antipathy. On the other hand, he 
does not exculpate them from negligence 
and costly mistakes. He shows the forma- 
tion of the Falangist spirit and emphasizes 
its dangers. Yet he cannot help evoking 
something akin to sympathy for its young 
adherents’ sincere enthusiasm. But this feel- 
ing is mingled with sadness as he contem- 
plates their erroneous idealism and vague, 
fanatical mystique. In Matias we see the 
workings of the mind of a convinced bour- 
geois Republican—we learn, incidentally, 
that not all Republicans were communists; 
an old-guard monarchist who is also a fine 
human being is to be noted. At times, 
Gironella seems to pick up a thread that 
almost leads him toward the side of the 
anticlericals. With the opening of a new 
episode, however, the author's pen pierces 
the interior life of a mystic soul consumed 
with the love of God and mankind. In 
general he is not afraid to show the failings 
of the clergy. Yet, he does not depict most 
priests as monsters of intrigue and ugliness; 
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rather, in his hands they are human beings 
with human failings. In this connection 
Gironella understandably has a much light- 
er hand than Barea and more or less dis- 
regards the intransigeance (deep-seated in 
modern Spanish history) of the clergy with 
regard to the legitimate aspirations of mod- 
ernity. Lacking also is any penetration in 
depth with regard to the failure of the 
clergy before the urgency of social prob- 
lems. 

Gironella was born in 1917 and first 
gained literary fame in 1946 when his 
novel, Un hombre, gained the Premio 
Nadal.** While his personal biography is 
not as spectacular as Barea’s it is interesting, 
and, like the latter's, throws light upon the 
literary and historical endeavor. It comes 
as no surprise that his native town is Ger- 
ona where “his paternal grandfather was 
a socialist shoe-maker, a convinced defender 
of universal brotherhood and the right of 
all men to wear shoes.”** Like César the 
author was a student in an ecclesiastical 
seminary and like Ignacio he left the semi- 
nary.*® Like both Ignacio and Barea he be- 
came a clerk in a bank—the Banco Arnus.*° 
As a young man he of course witnessed at 
first hand the Civil War which shattered 
his town, province and country, and he has 
lived among the Spanish left-wing refugees 
in France.*? Before gaining fame with Los 
cipreses he operated a bookstore in Gerona 
and edited a book of early Catalan wood- 
block prints.** In recent years he has inter- 
spersed his novel writing with articles ap- 
pearing in the ABC.** In the autumn of 
1948 he set out across the mountains of 
the frontier and illegally left the country.*? 
He writes: 


A moment comes when one grows tired of seein: 

the same photographs in the local papers an 

when one determines on a change of air. I re- 
mained abroad until 1952. In the space of these 
four years across the highways of Europe, I 
opened the eyes of my spirit to learn what I could 
learn. And in all truth, the booty was, I believe, 
considerable. I learned things of capital interest, 
at least for me. For instance I met people who 
talked in a low tone of voice, who pursued truth 
by means of dialogue, who avoided extreme af- 
firmations.°1 
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One of Gironella’s present enterprises in- 
volves the collecting of free-}and sketches 
of trees requested from people of all nation- 
alities. Impressed by the extravagant, airy, 
and often rootless nature of the sketches 
done by Spaniards, he eventually intends, 
with the aid of a professional psychologist, 
to publish his findings as a buttress to 
certain misgivings which he harbors con- 
cerning the present Spanish temperament.** 

Undoubtedly the imbibing of “aire de 
fuera” and the decision to adopt a moderate 
attitude accounts for the impartiality, 
which, to some extent, contributed to the 
almost universal acclaim which the novel 
merits and gained outside of Spain. The 
mixed reaction which it received within 
censorship-bound Spain can be accounted 
for on the same score.** Herbert Matthews 
writes in The Yoke and the Arrows: 
When a first rate novelist like José Maria Gironel- 
la produces a trilogy on the Spanish Civil War 
he is only permitted to publish the first volume, 
The Cypresses Believe in God, because it merely 
deals with the period before the Civil War. The 
two volumes on the Civil War have been 
banned.*# 
Certainly the failure of the concluding sec- 
tions of the cycle to appear lends strength 
to Mr. Matthew’s charge. The content of 
the respective volumes has been heralded 
and outlined repeatedly.**° And _ perhaps 
there is more meaning than immediately 
meets the eve in the following conversa- 
tion which Gironella is said to have had in 
November 1955, with Fernandez Cuenca: 
—:Cémo va la segunda parte de Los cipreses?— 
preguntan a José Maria Gironella, que pasa unos 
dias en Madrid. 
—Esta suspendida para ahora—responde el escritor 
—y temo que siga asi durante unos afios, pues 
considero que para poder ser absolutamente justo 
al narrar como fué nuestra guerra civil es im- 
prescindible disponer de una perspectiva de la 
que yo todavia carezco. 
—Entonces zen qué trabaja Ud. ahora? 
—En otra novela que habia empezado hace tres 
afios. . . .36 

It has been said that Gironella considers 
his novel a reply to those books on Spain 
written by Hemingway, Koestler, Malraux, 
and Bernanos.*’ To this list should perhaps 
be added the name Barea. Certainly to date 
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he has expanded the scope and multiplied 
the points of view, without necessarily in- 
validating the earlier works. It is to be 
hoped that the sequels, if and when they 
do appear, will not attempt the impossible, 
for as William P. Clancy wrote in Com- 
monweal upon the publication of The 
Cypresses, “Innocence and honor on both 
sides is the special pathos and probably the 
only broad truth of the Civil War.” 


NOTES 


1 Arturo Barea, The Forging of a Rebel, tr. Ilsa 
Barea (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1946). 
The three subdivisions are entitled The Forge, 
The Track, and The Clash. Originally written in 
Spanish, the work, like most of Barea’s produc- 
tion, was translated into English before appearing 
in Spanish, by the author's wife Ilsa, a gifted 
linguist. 

* José Maria Gironella, Los cipreses creen en 
Dios (Barcelona: Editorial Planeta, 1953). 

3 Barea, op. cit., p. 692 

* These general and in some cases over-lappin 

categories serve as focal points for a detaile 

analysis of the strong emergence of the phenome- 
non of anticlericalism in twentieth century Spain, 
made by the author of this essay in Anticlerical- 
ism in Spanish Literature, Particularly in the 
Twentieth Century (Doctoral Dissertation, Bos- 
ton University, 1956). The analysis is found in 
Chapter I, “Modern Thinkers and Institutions 
in Conflict with Clerical Interest and Opinion, 
1900-1939.” 

* For further information and interpretation ad 
rem, cf. dissertation cited in note 4, Boston Uni- 
versity Library; pp. 52-57. 

6 Ibid., pp. 72-74. 

7 Union General de Trabajadores—an early union 
embracing workers 

5 Barea, op. cit., p. 486. 

Ibid., p. 705. 

10 Ibid., p. 706. 

11 Tbid. 

12 Tbid., p. 705. 

13 Tbid., p. 106. 

M4 Gerald Brenan, The Spanish Labyrinth (2d 
ed. London: Cambridge University Press, 1950). 
15 Barea, op. cit., pp. 460-461. 

16 Conrad Bonacina, “The Catholic Church and 
Modern Democracy,” Cross Currents No. 5 i 
1951), p. 1. Signor Bonacina is a member of the 
People and Freedom group formed around Don 
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Luigi Sturzo when the latter was in exile from 
Fascist Italy. 

17 Thid., p. 3. 

18 Obituary in The New York Times, December 
28, 1957. 

18 Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo, an an- 
archo-syndicalist organization. 

“0 Confederacién Espatiola de Derechos Auténo- 
mos, a political organization during the Republic. 
Its aim was both to prevent further fragmenta- 
tion on the right and to gather and focus the 
strength of the right eae a common political 
objective. Its most noted leader was Gil Robles. 
21 Federacién Anarquista Ibérica. Note: the sec- 
ond volume of the English translation of Girone- 
lla’s novel contains an excellent index, valuable 
for students of modern Spain, of the important or- 
ganizations, periodicals, and Spanish abbreviated 
terms current in this era. 

*¢ The phrase appears on the box cover of the 
English translation, rendered by Harriet de Onis. 
** Angel Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura 
espanola, 3a ed. (Barcelona: Gustavo Gili, 1950), 
mi, 821-2. 

** Anthony Kerrigan, “José Maria Gironella and 
the Black Legend of Spain,” Books on Trial, xiv 
(April-May 1956), 344. Quoted by Mr. Kerrigan 
from the 1955 fall issue of La actualidad espafola, 
the Madrid organ of the Catholic organization, 
Opus Dei. 

2° Kay Boyle, “Spain Divided,” The Nation, 
cLxxx (June 11, 1955), 506. 

26 Tbid. 

*7 Kerrigan, op. cit. 

28 Ibid. 

*” Boyle, op. cit., p. 507. 

“© Kerrigan, op. cit., p. 343. 

*1Tbid. Mr. Kerrigan, resident in Spain at date 
of writing, is here translating from an article by 
Gironella entitled “Why the Spanish Novel is 
Unknown to the World,” which appeared in an 
obscure Andalusian literary review. 

Thid., p. 344. 

‘SIbid., instances of the varied reception are 
cited. 

“4 Herbert Matthews, The Yoke and the Ar- 
a oe York: George Braziller Inc., 1957), 
p. 

See, for example, Bibliografia hispdnica, xm 
(nim 1, enero de 1954), 15. After a complete 
enumeration of the various volumes of the cycle, 
this revealing sentence appears: “Publicada 
solamente esta primera parte” (italics ours). 

%6 “Los escritores al dia,” Bibliografia hispénica, 
xiv (num. 11, nov. de 1955), 279. 

37 Boyle, op. cit. 

William P. Clancy, Commonweal, (April 
15, 1955), 53. 
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Ricardo Giiraldes stands between the 
past and the future of his nation, and con- 
trary to what has hitherto been asserted, 
he looks not only to the past for the pur- 
pose of recalling it with poetic nostalgia, 
but also towards the future. The problem 
of making past and future blend rather 
than repel each other fills his mind. Argen 
tina’s past is his inheritance, her future his 
ideal. 

Giiiraldes realizes that the Argentine 
character and the national way of life can 
not be considered solely in terms of the 
national territory or of the Pampa. He is 
convinced that obstinate clinging to the 
ways of old is undesirable if progress 
towards a richer culture is to be made, but 
he also sees that if the culture of Europe is 
absorbed indiscriminately, there may result, 
not the desired improvement, but a deca 
dence of old virtues and strengths. All of 
Giiiraldes’ writings, his novels, short stories. 
narratives, poems, notes, commentaries, give 
expression to this problem and envisage the 
Argentina of the future. 

The novels and short stories of Giiiraldes 
constitute a panorama of the evolution of 
the Pampa, heart of Argentina, an evolu- 
tion slowed by the political strife that fol- 
lowed the Wars of Independence and by a 
dictatorship of some twenty years, an evo- 
lution that was the great concern of Do- 
mingo Faustino Sarmiento as writer, edu- 
cator, and President. With his typical im- 
petuousness Sarmiento was ready to sacri- 
fice tradition for a new, and what he con- 
sidered better way of life. He was eager to 
transform the Pampa as rapidly as possible, 
if necessary, by force. Sarmiento saw only 
defects at home and virtues abroad. Giiiral- 
des is more careful. He sees both defects 
and virtues at home, and danger in the ab- 


sorption of culture in the manner of an 
intoxicating drink, to escape from one’s pov- 
erty into a realm of unreliable delight. 

The equipment which the gaucho of old 
brought when he came face to face with 
an enemy were his attributes of the Pampa: 
strength of muscle and of will, a need to 
dominate and a fear of being destroyed. He 
was ready for hand to hand combat to sub- 
due his opponent and impose his own will, 
but in his early encounters with European 
culture he perceived that the struggle was 
not to take place on familiar ground. To 
his satisfaction, however, he soon saw that 
the onrush of foreign ways became dissi 
pated as it spread over his land. The will 
of the Pampa appeared triumphant and her 
man retained his pride of conqueror. The 
gaucho’s descendant, the man of the Pampa 
depicted by Giiiraldes, on the other hand, 
finds European culture advancing upon 
him in ever expanding waves, dislodging 
tradition and demanding that he become 
the agent of his own transformation. Al- 
though this man still prides himself on an 
integral gaucho personality, such a person- 
ality is now more and more a _ mental 
reality. 

The estanciero class is first in the Pampa 
of Giiiraldes to face the cultural forces of 
the outside world in their commercial- 
financial, scientific, and artistic manifesta 
tions. Some of the members of this class, 
like young Raucho, the protagonist of the 
novel Raucho, return to the Pampa after 
brief and uneven schooling in the city, 
while others, like Raucho’s brother Alberto, 
enter more definitely upon the paths of city 
life and European culture: “. . . entraba 
en la Facultad para mediados de marzo.” 
The roots and the trunk remain in the 
Pampa, while some of the branches move 
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outwards, but even the branches that re- 
main in the Pampa turn eventually towards 
the lights of the city and of Europe. In a 
moment of tedium the uncouth son of the 
rich estanciero, who in adolescence was 
more assiduous in his attendance at brothels 
than at school, also longs for culture. Ill 
prepared to understand the true values of 
culture, he gulps down some French novels 
and poems for their sensous appeal, and 
after exhausting the night-life “culture” of 
Buenos Aires, he embarks to seek the wider 
horizons of Paris. He visualizes culture in 
the form of the Parisian model, or conceives 
of it as an affair with the actress of the day. 
He identifies culture with dissipation, and 
in the pursuit of such culture, he squanders 
his energies and wealth. Through Raucho’s 
adventure in culture, which ends in a total 
collapse, Giiiraldes points to the fact that a 
national danger is implicit in an erroneous 
concept of culture, that unless the man of 
the Pampa learns (perhaps in the school 
which Raucho so neglected) to follow less 
the bent of his will and to comport himself 
with greater moral and social awareness, his 
person and his patrimony will be wasted in 
the modern world. 

The novelette Rosaura also serves as a 
warning of the danger contained in a Fasci- 
nation with glitter for which the man of the 
Pampa is not ready. The town of Lobos, in 
the Province of Buenos Aires, typical of 
provincial towns in Argentina during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cent- 
uries Cand not entirely unlike the capital 
city itself), is still materially and spiritually 
Pampa in the throes of becoming European- 
ized. As the loberitas and the loberos gaze 
into the train which every evening at six 
thirty-five breaks the darkness of their small 
station, they behold a picture of light, com- 
fort, luxury—the modern outside world. 
The express train soon departs, however, 
leaving behind it a trail of poisonous smoke. 
This vision of the outside world is a danger- 
ous phenomenon for the loberos to accept 
as part of their lives, for its only reality in 
Lobos is in the tracks, the small station, and 
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the rapid passage of the locomotive with its 
cars. The younger loberos like to dwell in 
this illusion for brief moments, but they 
invariably return to the facts of their daily 
existence as the train departs. One among 
them, the sensitive Rosaura, is possessed by 
a strong will for the perfect life and forgets 
that the tracks, the station, and the train 
are but meagre points of contact with the 
wonder-filled outside world, that the pass- 
age from her own into the world symbolized 
by the train is not an easy one, that her 
glimpses of that world may not reveal its 
true character. Rosaura’s illness is sympto- 
matic for Giiiraldes: “Pobrecita Rosaura, 
victima de un momento de fatidica evolu- 
cién; nostalgia irremediable de las cosas 
sencillas hacia la complicacién de los oro- 
peles vistosos; en su fe sencilla de un mas 
alla superior estribé toda su desgracia.”' 

Some of Giiiraldes’ stories reflect the peri- 
od of the Wars of Independence, some the 
following period of internal political strug- 
gles, others the period of Rosas, still others 
the later frontier wars against the Indians, 
and others, conditions in the last years of 
the nineteenth and first fifteen or twenty 
years of the twentieth century. The latter 
period is also portrayed in the novels Rau- 
cho, Rosaura, Don Segundo Sombra, and 
Xaimaca, which, in spite of its variety of 
exotic locales and platonic spirituality, re- 
veals concern with the social scene in Ar- 
gentina. 

Don Segundo Sombra is a synthesis of 
the panorama of Argentine evolution de- 
veloped by Gitiraldes throughout his other 
works. It represents the entire process of 
historical change even though it speaks but 
of the present moment, the moment that 
Giiiraldes lived. Don Segundo is the sym- 
bol of the personality formed by the Pampa 
of the past. Young Fabio Caceres, who, 
anonymous like the man of the Pampa 
throughout his history until the final mo- 
ments of the novel, when he receives a 
name and a social status, his due inheri- 
tance, moves alongside don Segundo as the 
embodiment of the present in its evolution 
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towards the future. Fabio’s mother be- 
longed to the lower classes of the Pampa; 
his father was of the estanciero class. There 
is in Fabio’s person, therefore, a social and 
cultural mestizaje, which it will become his 
duty to expand and refine into a new 
personality, for with his name and _ his 
wealth, his father bestows upon him a mis- 
sion. According to the letter of don Leandro 
Galvan accompanying the notification of 
inheritance, it will be Fabio’s function to 
carry forward the ideas and ideals of his 
late father into the world of the future. 
Fabio Jr. is the product of a socially con- 
demned union. He begins life as a social 
mestizo and a guacho, or illegitimate child. 
Circumstances or his own choice will de- 
termine which is to be his social plane. A 
child still, he has the choice of accepting 
his father’s protection (not his recognition ) 
and thus live in a social no-man’s land, 
or freeing himself by reverting to the class 
of his mother. The second becomes his 
choice when he attaches his fate to that of 
don Segundo, but with the approach of 
majority circumstances compel him to make 
another choice, and assume the burden of 
his country’s future. Bernardo Gicovate 
states: 


If Don Segundo is the symbol and the nostalgia 
of the past, Fabio, his adopted son, is a represen- 
tation of the present, the new twentieth-century 
Argentina burdened with a history.. . . Towa 
the end of the book, the young man thinks he 
has already learned all the lessons and his educa- 
tion is at an end. Fabio Caceres thinks he has 
found his America in the way of life he has 
chosen and which he wants to lead forever. His 
pride and assuredness are yet to be tested. He 
must learn to accept and not to choose his place 
in the world. At this point the author introduces 
the climatic lesson of life: Fabio must learn now 
a twofold sacrifice. He must sacrifice the way of 
life he loves and he must sacrifice also his own 
certainty of his canna as a man. He learns 
that a new cycle of life and experience is apa to 
this illegitimate child of an old culture. His edu- 
cation will never be complete, but he must trv 
endlessly to assimilate the tradition of the West- 
ern World presented him through Raucho and 
his books and yet he must preserve sacramentally 
his pristine gaucho self, although the freedom 
and joy will be his no more.? 


If Fabio were merely forced to accept 


and not to choose a place in the world of 
the future, the preservation of his pristine 
gaucho self would become problematic, if 
not impossible. Giiiraldes’ search for the 
new does not imply an eradication of the 
past by submission, but rather its fertiliza- 
tion, so that a personality combining the 
strengths of national tradition with the 
moral and intellectual qualities evolved by 
the culture of Europe might emerge. This 
personality will be a re-creation of the self, 
a rebirth achieved by the will of the man 
of the Pampa. Fabio must therefore become 
judge over himself, and once more, the cre- 
ator of his own destiny. This process of re- 
creation of the national self and penetra- 
tion into the currents of universal culture 
has no little resemblance to the process ad- 
vocated by some of the intellectuals of the 
Spanish Generation of ’98. 

The task that Fabio faces is difficult and 
one for which he is half prepared. His im- 
mediate reaction is to turn away. First to 
recognize the need of an adaptation to 
new conditions is don Segundo, who, strik- 
ingly, belongs more definitely to the past 
than Fabio. Don Segundo does not appreci- 
ate the true value of change, but long ex- 
perience in life makes it evident to him 
that change is inevitable, but, though in- 
evitable, it may turn out to be a surface 
occurrence. He inspires Fabio with his 
confidence in survival at a critical juncture 
by impressing upon him that once a gau- 
cho always a gaucho, but Fabio will have to 
rely upon himself to evaluate his past and 
his future—to live towards the realization 
of Giiiraldes’ ideal Argentina. 

The separation between Fabio and don 
Segundo marks the beginning of Fabio’s 
new life as gaucho-estanciero in the face of 
a new world. Fabio’s friend Raucho’® is the 
symbol of the new personality that Fabio 
must make his own, but which he must also 
transcend. There are two Rauchos in the 
works of Giiiraldes, representing two as- 
pects of the same problem. The Raucho of 
Don Segundo Sombra is a modern, en- 
lightened man of the Pampa who has in- 
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corporated into his personality some of the 
best elements of European culture. The 
other Raucho, the protagonist of the earlier 
novel, represents a stage akin to that of 
Fabio. His early years were spent closer to 
the Pampa than to the city with its cultural 
influences. When the time for change ar- 
rives his character is fully formed, and the 
attempted change, based on an erroneous 
concept of culture, on last minute, make- 
shift preparation, bears evil rather than 
good. 

As has already been suggested, Giiiraldes’ 
novels and short stories constitute a panor- 
ama of Argentina in evolution. Giiraldes’ 
interest lies not in the portrayal and char- 
acterization of individuals, but in the selec- 
tion of those traits which are the common 
denominator of all men in a broad region, 
core of the Argentine nationality, the 
Pampa. He gathers those ways and traits 
which have revealed the greatest power to 
withstand change and views them in the 
light of new influences, of a possible future 
evolution. Man, in Giiiraldes’ panorama of 
the Pampa, is bound to his surroundings in 
a wedlock that cannot be suddenly broken 
without fatal consequences. The man of 
the Pampa must not give up his vigorous 
way of life, for it is in this life, not in com- 
mercial activity (for which Giiiraldes ex- 
presses contempt on more than one oc- 
casion), that the health of the individual 
and of the nation lies, but a new atmos- 
phere of morality and reason must pervade 
the Pampa. The code of honor prevailing 
in the Pampa is to be modified by the eradi- 
cation of bloody deeds. Giiiraldes’ attitude 
towards such deeds, even though he cannot 
help admiring the gaucho’s lively sense of 
honor and his dexterity with the knife, is 
always one of shock and condemnation. It 
is to an individual attuned to nature, en- 
dowed with her powers, but freed from 
her extreme domination, that Giiiraldes 
looks forward in the argentino of the 
future. 

During his first stay at Galvan’s estancia, 
when he was about to set out on his quest 
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of a personality congruent with the tradi- 
tional way of life, Fabio did not meet Rau- 
cho, of whom no mention was made at the 
time, perhaps because Fabio’s footsteps did 
not as yet lead him in the direction of cos 
mopolitan culture. On his return to the 
same estancia, however, to receive title to 
his inheritance, now an estanciero himself, 
Fabio does come into contact with Raucho, 
an estanciero’s son acquainted with litera- 
ture in several languages, a young man of 
the world whose mind and spirit have been 
refined in the outside world, a young man 
who returns to the Pampa to dedicate him 
self joyously to its wav of life on his own 
social plane. The Raucho of Don Segundo 
Sombra does not carry his strengths of the 
Pampa to Europe to corrupt them there, 
but rather, brings to the Pampa the seeds 
of Europe’s higher culture. While Raucho 
represents the argentino who is moving out 
to mect his destiny in a wider world, his 
fellow-estanciero Fabio is the incarnation of 
the conservativism which must accept Rau- 
cho’s lesson and transform itself into a flexi 
ble, open-minded, progressive patriotism. 
During the process of evolution these two 
forces, conservativism and progress, will 
keep each other in balance. 

The gaucho knew that his occasional vic- 
tories over nature did not imply superiori- 
ty, but he did not feel that his freedom or 
his integrity were impaired by submission 
to the will of nature. He believed, rather, 
that wisdom and strength were to be 
gained from such a submission, which 
could be utilized later to advantage in his 
dealings with his fellow men. It is precisely 
this type of reasoning that induces don 
Segundo to bow to the force of historical 
progress—to accept arrest when he and 
Fabio are apprehended for disrespectfully 
galloping by the police station in the town 
of Navarro; to advise Fabio that he accept 
the estancia left him by his father and as- 
sume the responsibilities of his new station. 
In both instances don Segundo recognizes a 
power greater than his own, and instead of 
resisting, he favors an acceptance with the 
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mental reservation that there is in his ac- 
ceptance an act of choice. He is convinced 
that by opposing this inner freedom to the 
new ways that are forced upon him, he will 
be able to slow and modify their advance 
sufficiently to preserve his Pampa personali- 
ty. Don Segundo is, in fact, creating the 
equilibrium of the old and the new which 
Giiiraldes considers necessary for the proper 
evolution of Argentina. Thus, through com- 
pulsion, resistance, and compromise, the 
man of the Pampa will gradually move in 
the direction of an inner mental and spirit- 
ual life and will attain a higher plane of 
civilization. 

The Argentina of the future that Giiral- 
des envisions will still be agrarian, center- 
ing about the estancia, depending for lead 
ership upon the estanciero class, but a na- 
tion mellowed by intelligence and moral 
refinement. Its men will have outgrown 
ignorance and violence, their God will 
transcend sectarian boundaries, their poli- 
tics will have rid itself of caciquismos with 
their disregard for constitutional processes 


and perversions of justice. The new argen- 


tino will abhor war and_ imperialism 
(caused, in Giiiraldes’ opinion, by greed 
and the notion of racial superiority), he will 
live in a society where wealth is equitably 


distributed. The Argentine woman will 
have been delivered from the degrading 
domination of machismo and don juanismo 
and from an upbringing that condemned 
her to isolation and thwarted her normal 
mental and psychological development. 

A free, democratic, enlightened nation, 
whose rule of life will be generosity and 
self-imposed morality—such will the Argen 
tina of the future be—Argentina, the ideal 
of Ricardo Giiiraldes. 


NOTES 


1 * Rosaura (Buenos Aires, 1952), p. 80. 

“Notes on Don Segundo Sombra: The Educa 
tion of Fabio Caceres,” Hispania, xxxiv (1951), 
366 368. 

* The name Raucho may without too much risk 
a error said to stand for Giiraldes himself, 
who, like every good argentino, liked to consider 
himself a gaucho. Raucho is a combination of the 
word gaucho with the initial of Giiiraldes’ first 
name, Ricardo. Giiraldes’ middle initial, G. 
(from Guillermo), or even that of his last name 
would have brought identity with the word 
gaucho, and would, therefore, have failed in giv- 
ing a proper name. According to Gitiraldes’ own 
statement, the novel Raucho was begun as auto 
biography, and that it was continued as such 
throughout the changes to which it was subjected 
is quite ev ident. It might be added that Gitiraldes 
was given to the practice of combining words 
(filosofantes—filosofos and elefantes), or of using 
the initials of living persons for the names of 
characters in his novels: Valerio Lares, in Don 
Segundo Sombra, from Valéry Larbaud. 
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The writers grouped together as the 
Generation of 1898—Unamuno, Ganivet, 
Azorin, Baroja, Antonio and Manuel Ma- 
chado, Maeztu, Valle-Inclan, and Bena- 
vente in particular'—while dissimilar in 
personality, esthetic views, and talent, and, 
for the most part, not in any close personal 
association, had in common a preoccupa- 
tion with the manifestations in almost ev- 
ery phase of Spanish life of what appeared 
to them an alarming condition of national 
decay.* They sought, with high moral pur- 
pose, to analyze the causes of this decay by 
examining Spanish history and contempor- 
ary social and political institutions and the 
typical psychological and intellectual atti- 
tudes of Spaniards themselves.’ They felt 
that Madrid, the only important large city 
with which most of them were familiar, 
showed the signs of decay in an acute form; 
and they were highly critical of the capital.* 
By contrast, they had a deep appreciation 
of the countryside, that of Castile in par- 
ticular; and in it they found evidence of the 
unchanging essence of Spain and its his- 
tory. All of them were sensitive to this, and 
their descriptions of the natural face of 
Spain are among their best pages. Their 
concern was with these questions: What is 
Spain? What has happened to it? What 
can be done to restore it to its proper con- 
dition? 

Although Pedro Lain Entralgo, in his 
La generacion del noventa y ocho, appropri- 
ately places Ramén Pérez de Ayala in the 
generation of Spaniards “subsiguiente a la 
del noventayocho” (p. 17), among the 
young men in whom a new “estilo genera- 
cional” (p. 69) is apparent, the character- 
istic concerns and views of the writers of 
the Generation are all present in Ayala’s 
novels, especially in the first group of four 
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—Tinieblas en las cumbres (1905), 
A. M. D. G. (1910), La pata de la raposa 
(1911), and Troteras y danzaderas (1912) 
—and in the short novels of the volume 
titled Prometeo (1916). 

Ayala himself has written that his first 
four novels are part of an extensive, and 
never completed, series of works in which 
he planned to trace the development of the 
“crisis de la conciencia hispanica desde 
principios de este siglo.” This crisis, he 
says, began in 1898; and he formulates it in 
the question: “zQué valor tiene, o qué 
aliciente ideal puede tener la vida para el 
hombre individual, considerado como un 
fin en si mismo, si la nacién a que pertenece 
ha fracasado en ser, a su vez, un fin en si 
misma?”® 

Generalizations about the desperate situ- 
ation of Spain and Spaniards are frequent 
in Ayala’s early novels. In Troteras y danza- 
deras, for example, the semi-autobiographi- 
cal character Alberto Diaz de Guzman 
says: “No tener dinero . . . no puede ser 
un ideal, y menos no tenerlo y desearlo, que 
esto es la bohemia; y ser perezoso e inutil 
para conseguirlo o crearlo. Mientras vivas 
en Espana ... hards vida de bohemia, 
porque vivirds entre gente miserable, holga- 
zana e inutil, sin fortuna y con ambicién, 
sin trabajo y con loteria nacional” (p. 106). 

The specific areas in which Pérez de 
Ayala most frequently cites evidence of 
Spain’s decadence are politics, religion, and 
literature. 

With regard to politics, the most com- 
plete source of reference for his ideas is the 
volume of essays Politica y toros, the “Poli- 
tica” section of which is mainly a study of 
the government crisis of 1917. In the pref- 
ace to this work, Ayala explains his con- 
cern with politics by saying that “viviendo 
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en Espafha, a cada paso que doy experi- 
mento una manera de congoja, asfixia, que 
no es sino la ausencia de ideas politicas en 
el ambiente. A pesar mio, se me impone la 
necesidad de conceder a la idea politica la 
primacia sabre todo otro orden de ideas, lo 
cual es harto enojoso para mi y harto triste 
para el pais en donde me cupo la desdicha 
de nacer, a deshora.”® 

In 1917, Ayala felt that Spaniards had 
not yet attained a “minimo de ideas poli- 
ticas, comunes a todos los ciudadanos” (p. 
16), and so he endeavored to “contribuir 
con algunas ideas concretas a la formacién 
de la conciencia politica hispana” (p. 21). 

In his fiction, the principal Spanish po- 
litical characteristic with which Ayala is 
concerned is that provincial relic of feudal- 
ism, caciquismo, a kind of hereditary boss 
tule. Luz de domingo and La caida de los 
Limones Cin Prometeo) describe the per- 
nicious effects of this system. Luz de do- 
mingo depicts the harassing of a mild-man- 
nered civil servant and his wife by the 
rival political factions in an Asturian town; 
La caida de los Limones shows the sapping 
effect that the possession of this kind of 
political power has on the caciques them- 
selves. 

Politics in Madrid, more sophisticated 
than in the provinces but equally corrupt 
and inept, are reported upon at some length 
in Troteras y danzaderas, one of the char- 
acters in which is a cynical, experienced 
cabinet minister, Sabas Sicilia, who has 
this to say on the function of government: 
“Tu crees que le hacen a uno ministro 
para trabajar? ¢Te figuras . . . que los mi- 
nistros servimos para algo, que el Gobierno 
sirve para algo? zSabes qué papel hace el 
Gobierno en una nacién? E] mismo que 
hace la corbata en el traje masculino. :Para 
qué sirve la corbata? . . . Y sin embargo, 
no nos atrevemos a salir a la calle sin cor- 
bata” (Cp. 69). 

Ayala is aware that the political troubles 
of Spain are a symptom of a more funda- 
mental malaise; and, while he criticizes 
them frequently both directly and satirical- 
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ly, he does not think that such criticism 
will exorcise the evils. There is an acute 
passage in La pata de la raposa in which 
Alberto Diaz de Guzman, traveling with a 
group of itinerant players, presents a “farsa 
dialogada” entitled El cacique y el aldeano 
in a small town on the evening of a day 
when a particularly flagrant demonstration 
of the power of caciquismo had occurred in 
a local election. The farce “venia al caso 
como anillo al dedo,” but the audience was 
greatly amused. Alberto sadly recalls Swift's 
remark that satire is a mirror in which 
everyone sees his neighbor's face but not his 
own.’ 

In the passages on political subjects 
which appear in the novels, Ayala empha- 
sizes the fact that institutions and practices 
of a political, or, for that matter, of a 
literary nature are a reflection of the entire 
cultural structure of a society. For example, 
Sabas Sicilia is unimpressed by the exhorta- 
tion of Raniero Mazorral (a caricature of 
Maeztu): “Sed buenos y trabajad.” Don 
Sabas observes that men are as good as their 
stomachs will allow them to be and that 
they work as automatically as they breathe: 


Aconsejar a las colectividades trabajo es cosa 
necia. Lo que se debe hacer es sugerirles un ideal 
asequible y halagiiefio, hacia lo cual converja a 
pesar suyo la actividad, y con esto se coloca 
naturalmente a los hombres en potencia préxima 
de ser bondadosos. E] ideal es el mejor estimulan- 
te de la alta cultura. Un pueblo sin ideal es un 
pueblo perezoso, y perezoso no quiere decir que 
no trabaja, sino que trabaja sin perseverancia, 
método o disciplina, y por cosas inanes o de poco 
momento. Pero el ideal no se construye sino con 
la imaginacion. E] pueblo espafiol no tiene imagi- 
nacién aun. . . . La imaginacién. . . es la forma 
slastica de la inteligencia y del sentimiento. 
Tiene su mecanica, sus leyes, su realidad, realidad 
mas alta que la misma realidad externa. En esto 
se diferencia de la quimera, que es una aspira- 
cién confusa, cadtica, mistica. Espafa ha sido un 
pueblo de quimeras; nunca ha sabido lo que ha 
querido. Nuestros conquistadores iban a descu- 

rir mundos y a rebafiar oro sin plan ni propdsito, 
y cuando lo conseguian, no sabiendo qué hacerse 
de él, con la espada escribian nihil en el mar, 
daban toda su fortuna al clero y se iban a morir 
a un convento (p. 235). 


Pérez de Ayala’s preoccupation with 
what he regarded as the corrupt and harm- 
ful aspects of religious institutions in Spain 
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is evident in nearly all his novels. It occurs 
on two levels: a humorous-ironic or picar 
esque depiction of the immorality or naivete 
of priests, and a more serious and critical 
concern about the injurious effect of the 
Church's emphasis on the after-life and its 
neglect of life on earth. The fullest de 
velopment of this aspect of Ayala’s social 
criticism occurs in A. M. D. G., a novel 
which is primarily a description and evalua 
tion of the Jesuits, with particular regard 
to the harmful effect this group allegedly 
has on the young through its schools. The 
Jesuits are accused of warping character 
through their insistence on discipline and 
order at the expense of healthy develop 
ment of personality, of killing original 
thought, of immorality, and of sadism. The 
book ends with a recommendation for the 
complete extirpation of the Jesuit order. 

Although A. M. D. G. is an extreme 
example of Ayala’s views on this subject, 
throughout his novels he is concerned with 
what he regards as the unhealthy influence 
upon Spanish society of certain aspects of 
Catholic doctrine and practice. Ayala is 
another in the long line of anti-clericals 
which includes so many of Spain's leading 
writers. Among the members of the Gener- 
ation of 1898, Baroja is probably closest to 
Ayala in this respect. Baroja says of him- 
self: “No es raro que haya sido anticatélico, 
antimonarquico y antilatino, por haber vivi- 
do en un pais latino, monarquico y catdlico 
que se descomponia, y en donde las viejas 
pragmaticas de la vida, a base de latinismo 
y de sentido monarquico y catdlico, no ser- 
vian mas que de elemento decorativo.”* 

Ayala’s views on the state of the arts in 
Spain in the early years of the twentieth 
century are severe. He says little or nothing 
of the writers of the Generation, but for the 
rest of his contemporaries he has little kind- 
ness.’ In Las médscaras he observes: “En 
Espafia corre como moneda usual Ja nocién 
de que no sdélo huelga dominar los rudi- 
mentos del arte para ser un gran artista, 
sino que es necesario en absoluto igno- 
rarlos.”*° 
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Troteras y danzaderas is Ayala’s novel of 
Madrid. The literary, political, and bo- 
hemian aspects of the city’s life receive 
much attention in this book. While Ayala 
does not lash out against Madrid in such 
violent terms as Unamuno and Baroja em- 
ploy, at least twice in the novel the princi- 
pal character advises young artist friends to 
leave the city and avoid the physical, moral, 
and esthetic corruption there, to go back to 
the more healthful provincial life: “Vi- 
viendo de verdad en el campo haras buena 
poesia. Deja a Madrid, hombre” Cp. 130). 
“Y si, como dices, amas el arte, huye de 
Madrid de prisa, vete a tu pueblo, Arsenio; 
vete a tu pueblo” (p. 178). 

Ayala is less devoted to the writing of 
paisajismo, the detailed description of ex 
ternal nature, than most of the writers of 
the Generation. There are no essays de 
scribing travels about Spain, portraying the 
striking quality of the countryside in the 
manner of, for example, Unamuno’'s An- 
danzas y visiones espanolas. In the novels, 
human beings and their activities are al- 
ways to the fore; and the amount of space 
devoted to describing nature is small, al 
though Ayala’s attitude on this subject is 
not so rigorous as Unamuno’s, who exclud- 
ed almost all such description from his 
novels and reserved it for his essays. In 
Ayala’s novels, taking them as a whole, 
there is a constant progression toward great- 
er conciseness in the accounts of persons 
and places. Careful, objectively detailed 
descriptions are found in the early novels; 
but in the later ones such material is, in 
general, reduced to no more than two or 
three brief but vivid sentences at a time. 
In the early novels, however, there are fine 
short descriptions of nature that suggest a 
considerable talent for paisajismo."' 

A term often associated with the Genera- 
tion of 1898 is “abulia,” a psychological 
condition in which a man’s will to action is 
frustrated by his intellect. To the writers of 
the Generation, this condition was all too 
typical of the men who should have been 
leaders in every field of activity in Spain. 
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(According to Lain Entralgo [pp. 303- 
317], the men of the Generation suffered 
from it themselves, since they did not carry 
out in terms of political and social action 
their ideas for the regeneration of Spain.) 
Characters representing this condition of 
abulia are numerous in Ayala’s early novels. 
Alberto Diaz de Guzman, who appears in 
all four of the first group of novels, is the 
principal example. There is, however, 
scarcely an important male figure in the 
densely-populated Troteras y danzaderas 
who does not show symptoms of abulia, 
from Sabas Sicilia to the poetaster Tedfilo 
Pajares. Of Pajares, Ayala tells us at one 
point: “Se le eliminé en un punto la volun- 
tad” (p. 66). And again: “Pensé mar- 
charse, pero le falté la fuerza de voluntad” 
(p. 303). Travesedo, in the same novel, 
describes the condition this way: “Trabajar 
y mas trabajar, gpara qué? Para ganar di- 
nero. Dinero, zpara qué? . . . 2Me quieres 
decir qué utilidad tienen los esfuerzos del 
hombre? ¢Podemos prolongar la juventud? 
¢Podemos dar largas a la muerte como se 
las damos al sastre o al zapatero? . . . Pa- 
dezco de esa enfermedad hedionda del 
pensar; porque, aun cuando me esfuerce en 
conseguirlo, no puedo dejar de ser una 
persona inteligente” (p. 229). 

Because the members of the Generation 
and those younger writers like Pérez de 
Ayala who shared their views were so con- 
cerned to criticize what they believed to be 
wrong with Spain, in the hope that such 
analysis would lead to corrective action, 
they have sometimes been accused of an 
excessively negative, pessimistic, even un- 
patriotic attitude toward their country. In 
fact, Unamuno’s “me duele Espafia” is true 
of all of them; and Pérez de Ayala’s con- 
cern with the moral, physical, and political 
improvement of Spain is explicit in his 
early novels, those in which his thought 
most closely coincides with that of the 
writers of the Generation. This concern is 
evident even in the ironic conclusion of 
Troteras y danzaderas, when the pedantic, 
sycophantic Muslera, at the close of a 
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stupid denunciation of Spain, puts this 
question to Alberto Diaz de Guzman: 


—¢Qué ha hecho Espafia? ¢Qué ha producido 
Espana?” 

—Pues si le parece a Vd. poco. .« 
Guzman con sordo fastidio. 

—éPoco? Nada. ¢Qué es lo que ha producido? 
Sepamoslo. 

—Troteras y Danzaderas, amigo mio; Troteras 

Danzaderas.” (p. 337) [The reference in the 

st speech is, of course, to the Libro de buen 
amor, line 1513a. 


—murmurdé 


Nicolas Gonzalez Ruiz says of this pas- 
sage: “Si desde hace seis siglos . . . —entre 
los cuales estan los del descubrimiento y 
conquista de América—, Espana no ha he- 
cho nada por Europa, esta juzgado el que 
sostiene semejante proposicién, no Espafia, 
claro esta. Pérez de Ayala va aqui tan lejos 
en la negacién que le quita toda fuerza y 
sdlo consigue retratarse a si mismo en aquel 
momento.”*? 

Gonzalez Ruiz evidently does not ap- 
preciate the ironic intent of the passage, 
the contrasting views and the identities of 
the two speakers, or the implication con- 
tained in the reference to the medieval 
masterpiece of Juan Ruiz. 

Pérez de Ayala himself, at any rate, has 
answered the charge of “lése-Espafia” in 
his prologue to a reédition in 1942 of this 
novel: 


Si en esa novela algiin intérprete de maliciosa 
predisposicién creyese entrever algo que se pu- 
diera asemejar a un juicio poco halagiiefio de mi 
tierra y mi gente . . . entiéndase bien que nada 
estaba mas Tejos de mi intencién y de mi leal 
saber y entender; y que si esta o aquella expre- 
sién, dialogal y lt Be de las en ella contenidas 
sonase con dejos de vituperio o sobrada adustez 
en ofdos de antemano solicitos en acoger y 
resonancia a cuanto pu alentar critica 
tendenciosa en menoscabo del pueblo espaiiol, 
téngase en todo punto muy presente que tales 
expresiones, polémicas e inquisitivas no implican 
juicio ni fallo concluyentes, sino que por el con- 
trario son proferidas y contrapuestas, en choque 
y esgrima reciprocos por —— que... 
representan . . . actitudes de la conciencia indi- 
vidual en momentos o presentes que para cai 
uno de ellos . . . les provocan o estimulan una 
reaccién vital defensiva u ofensiva. .. . 
funcién esclarecedora de la conciencia nacional 
le corresponde sobre todo a la literatura. La 
literatura ha cumplido siempre en esta funcidn; 
pero, por lo general, subconciente y espontdnea- 
mente, sin intencién reflexiva. En cambio, en lo 
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que va de siglo esa intencionada conciencia es 
manifiesta. Por algo a los escritores se les ha 
llamado por primera vez intelectuales (pp. 20-21). 


The purpose of this paper has been to 
document and substantiate the view that 
Pérez de Ayala’s opinions about Spain in 
the early years of this century are strikingly 
similar to those of the writers of the Gen- 
eration of 1898. The evidence is taken 
mainly from his early works and is abun- 
dant enough to permit the conclusion that 
there is scarcely any important character- 
istic of the interests and ideas of the Gen- 
eration which is not also present in Ayala’s 
work. (This evidence does not, of course, 
prove that Ayala’s views were influenced 
directly by those of the Generation, al- 
though his friendship with Unamuno™ 
suggests that there may well have been 
such influence.) 


The general theme of the first group of 
Ayala’s novels is “the Spanish problem.” 
In his later fiction, the novels and stories 
written between 1920 and 1926, his sub- 
jects are moral and philosophical themes 
presented not from what might be termed 
a national or nationalistic point of view but 
rather, in the author's own phrase, sub 
specie aeterni. Naturally enough, this 
change is a matter of a shift in emphasis 
rather than a volte-face; for the later novels 
do contain frequent allusions to particular 
Spanish problems. The causes of this shift 
are undoubtedly related both to Ayala’s 
own growing maturity as a creative artist 
and to changes in the thinking of Span- 
iards brought about by the World War and 
its consequences."* Still, reflections of the 
views described here continue to be ob 
servable throughout Ayala’s later works; 
and to understand his fiction as a whole 
one needs to be aware of the nature of his 
thinking about the major aspects of that 
beginning-of century “crisis de la conciencia 
hispdnica,” a crisis which, never really re- 
solved, is, in its current manifestations, a 
theme of importance in Spanish literature 
of the present day. 
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NOTES 


1 See Pedro Lain Entralgo, La generacion del 
noventa y ocho (Madrid, 1945), p. 65. 

2 Note, he example, this description by Baroja of 
the Spain of 1898, from “Divagaciones de auto- 
critica,” in Revista de Occidente, 1v, 1924, cited 
in Lain Entralgo, p. 184: “La vida espafiola se 
iba desmoronando por incuria, por torpeza y por 
inmoralidad. Este periodo . . . fué una época de 
verdadera corrupcién, de grandes fracasos y de 
algunas ilusiones, de muchas cosas malas y de 
algunas buenas . . .” And from Unamuno’s En 
torno al casticismo, first published in 1895: “Es 
un espectéculo deprimente el del estado mental 
vy moral de nuestra sociedad espafiola sobre todo 
si se la estudia en su centro. Es una pobre 
conciencia colectiva homogénea y rasa. Pesa sobre 
todos nosotros una atmésfera de bochorno; debajo 
de una dura costra de gravedad formal se extiende 
una ramploneria comprimida, una enorme trivia- 
— y vulgacheria” (Ensayos [Madrid, 1945], 1, 
130). 


°In his essay “Nuestra egolatria de los del 98” 
(Obras completas [Madrid, 1952], v, 331), Una- 
muno says: “Los que en 1898 saltamos renegando 
contra la Espafia constituida y poniendo al 
desnudo las lacerias de la patria, éramos, quién 
mas, quién menos, unos egolatras. Pero esa 
egolatria fué la consecuencia, de cierto hiper- 
trofica, de un descubrimiento moral que hicimos 
en el fragoroso hundimiento de los ideales his- 
téricos espafoles: el descubrimiento moral de la 
personalidad individual, hasta entonces vejada, 
abatida y olvidada en Espafia.” 

*“Madrid pulula en vagabundos y atrae el 
estéril vagabundaje callejero. La mejor defensa es 
huir, huir al desierto a encontrarse uno consigo 
mismo en él. Madrid es el vasto campamento de 
un pueblo de instintos némadas, del pueblo del 
picarismo . . . ” (Unamuno, Ensayos, 1, 365.) 
—— y danzaderas (Buenos Aires, 1942), 


p. 7. 
6 Politica y toros (Madrid, 1918), p. 9. Cf. 
Unamuno, Obras completas, v, 332: “Fué, ante 
todo, aquella nuestra griteria una protesta contra 
pobre y triste politica que se venia siguiendo 
en Espafia. Casi todos nosotros detestdbamos 
entonces la politica, y mas atin la actitud que 
la intelectualidad habia omg para con ella.” 
ae _ de la raposa (Buenos Aires, 1941), pp. 
§ Baroja, “Divagaciones de autocritica,” in Revista 
de Occidente, 1v, 1924 (cited by Lain Entralgo, 


p. 128). 

®Tt should be remembered that in the teens of 
the century the work of the members of the 
Generation was not as highly acclaimed as it has 
been since and that the cultivators of 19th- 
century realismo and costumbrismo were still 
very popular in oo. 

10 Las mdscaras J ogee Aires, 1940), p. 343. 
Cf. Unamuno, “La cultura espafiola en 1906” 
(Obras completas, v, 232): “En ciencia, en arte, 
en letras, uma sensatez tan elefantina como 
anémica ... nos tiene atollados en los mas 
—_ arenales del sentido comin, que es todo 
lo contrario del sentido propio. . . . Se han pub- 
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licado unos tornos de la Nueva Biblioteca de 
Autores Espafioles, pero eso no es novedad, sino 
ranciedad; se hen estrenado éste o el otro drama 
o comedia, pero habria que ver hasta qué punto 
el teatro entra en la cultura, y no mas bien en 
los deportes; éste: o el otro profesional de las letras 
ha publicado su libro cadafiero o sus libros de 
turno, pero esto acaso ee mas bien al 
movimiento industrial . 

11 For example, this passa e from A. M.D.G. 
(Madrid, 1910): “Desde alli dominaban ' villa; 
la masa cuadrada y roja del pot ra en las afueras, 
entre verde veronés de praderias. La villa, con 
sus casitas Ccucamente apifiadas, era como rompe- 
cabezas de nifio; el colegio, una pieza inutil 
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sit de lado. Mas alla del colegio, colmas, 
boscajes, que alejandose azuleaban; al fondo, una 
sierra al y el cielo, de un pas menos agrio 
que el serraniego, por encima. Volviendo el 
rostro, mar, mar ... traimeras, de vuelta al 
seguro, humaredas wou de invisibles buques; 
una gaviota cerniéndose” (pp. 75-76) 
12 Nicolas Gonzdlez Ruiz, espaniola 
(Madrid, 1943), p. 96. 
1S See Ramén Pérez de 


“Las pajaritas de 
papel de los dioses” La (Buenos Aires), 
21 de enero de 194 


14 For evidence of = effect of the war on Ayala’s 
thinking, see his prologue to Troteras y danzade- 
ras (Buenos Aires, 1942), pp. 5-21. 
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DEATH IN LA CELESTINA 


CAnpipo AYLLON 
University of Washington 


In La Celestina, Fernando de Rojas re- 
veals through the dialogue and action of 
his characters a profound concern with life 
and death. Celestina constantly reminds 
her friends and followers, as well as her 
enemies, that they must enjoy life and ex- 
perience fully each moment of pleasure and 
happiness. This advice, free of any moral 
implications,’ is born out of her own aware- 
ness of the brevity of life, time, and pleas- 
ure and is in keeping with her own con- 
ception of the laws of Nature. In the 
Tragicomedia, she emerges as a shrewd go- 
between who is aware of the significance of 
pleasure in the life of man and who, under- 
standing the brevity of life, is willing to 
and does expound ideas that emphasize 
both the actual and the conceptual aspects 
of pleasure. Since life is brief and youth 
lasts but a moment in man’s short existence, 
Celestina sagaciously argues that man must 
therefore enjoy his youthful pleasures in- 
tensely. “Por deleyte: semejable es, como 
seays en edad dispuestos para todo linaje 
de plazer, en que mas los mogos que los 
viejos se juntan, assi como para jugar, para 
vestir, para burlar, para comer é beber, para 
negociar amores, juntos de compafia” (1, i, 
105).? It is with this argument that man 
must enjoy life that Celestina confronts 
Parmeno, Sempronio, Melibea, and even 
Alisa. Areusa and Elicia, under the tutor- 
ship of Celestina, already live according to 
values predetermined by this attitude 
towards pleasure. 


Pleberio, like Celestina, also realizes the 
direct relation between pleasure and youth 
but unlike the go-between, he does not en- 
courage youth to seek Epicurean fulfill- 
ment of its desires. He too is aware of the 
brevity of life, and his desire to see his only 


daughter Melibea married is, in part, moti- 
vated by this very awareness. 

This emphasis on pleasure in the Tragi- 
comedia is not without its negative side, for 
though the characters, instigated often by 
Celestina, seek pleasure from life, this 
pleasure is frequently followed by sorrow 
and tragedy. The characters either fall 
from a state of intense pleasure to one of 
tragic suffering or sorrowfully lament the 
joys of earlier days. Parmeno, after spend- 
ing a fruitful night with Areusa, gives ver- 
bal expression to this concept. “Oydo lo 
hauia dezir e por esperiencia lo veo, nunca 
venir plazer sin contraria gocgobra en esta 
triste vida. A los alegres, serenos e claros 
soles, nublados escuros e pluuias vemos 
suceder; a los solazes e plazeres, dolores e 
muertes los ocupan; a las risas e deleytes, 
llantos e lloros e passiones mortales los 
siguen; finalmente, a mucho descanso e 
sosiego, mucho pesar e tristeza” (1-viii-13). 

The characters’ awareness of the brevity 
of pleasure reflects their concern with the 
short duration of life. The preoccupation 
with this aspect of life is often betrayed 
through their conscious concern with time. 
“No es cosa mas propia del que ama que la 
impaciencia. Toda tardanga les es tormen- 
to. Ninguna dilacién les agrada” (1-iii-128). 
Most of the characters of La Celestina are 
in great haste to enjoy life, unaware of the 
fact that their very destruction lies in their 
impetuosity. This, of course, is true of 
Calisto in particular. The characters pas- 
sionately desire to live and do so in a world 
in which the law of conflict reigns supreme. 
The conflict which exists in La Celestina 
terminates in destruction, and this idea 
that the conflict of life should end in tra- 
gedy is a reflection of the author's negative 
conception. And an examination of Fernan- 
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Deatu “La CELEstTiINa” 


do de Rojas’ treatment of death further 
underlines the author's pessimism. 

The Tragicomedia is written at the end 
of a century in which writers concern them- 
selves with the idea of death. During the 
fifteenth century, there was scarcely a poet 
who did not sing of death. The poets of 
the Cancionero de Baena, Gomez Man- 
rique, el marqués de Santillana, Jorge Man- 
rique, and many other poets all utilized, at 
one time or another, the theme of death in 
their poetry. The motifs discussed by 
Huizinga in The Waning of the Middle 
Ages were popular and evident in the poet- 
ry of the period. The literary production of 
the fifteenth century attests to the impor- 
tance of “Death the leveler, mortal corrup- 
tion, and the elegiac ubi sunt.”* But unlike 
many writers of this period who portrayed 
death as a gateway to another and better 
life, the author of La Celestina does not 
concern himself with the after life. 

Gémez Manrique and Fernan Pérez de 
Guzman well exemplify the attitude of the 
fifteenth century Christian towards death. 
Unlike Pleberio in Act XXI of La Celes- 
tina, Fernan Pérez de Guzman submits to 
the Divine Will and accepts death in a 
Christian manner. Similarly Jorge Man- 
rique’s attitude reveals a Christian attitude. 
Yet, if Jorge Manrique, with his treatment 
of death as a state through which we must 
all pass, allows for Christian optimism, Fer- 
nando de Rojas, with his stress on death 
as the end of life and his lack of concern 
with the hereafter, permits pessimism to 
prevail. 

In the Trigicomedia, there is a constant 
preoccupation with death from the early 
scenes to the final lamentation of the grief- 
stricken father. Impatient Calisto, in his 
first encounter with Sempronio, ironically 
mentions the “desastrada muerte” that 
awaits him. “jAssi los diablos te ganen! 
jAssi por infortunio arrebatado perezcas 6 
perpetuo intollerable tormento consigas, el 
qual en grado incomparablemente 4 la pe- 
nosa é desastrada muerte, que espero, tras- 
passa” (1i-35). In Calisto’s remark,‘ we 
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have an early example of the author's skill- 
ful use of tragic foreshadowing, a technique 
which the author employs repeatedly in 
La Celestina. The author of Act I uses this 
technique to create suspense and dramatic 
interest, and he often utilizes this device to 
emphasize death. This use of irony and 
foreshadowing is evident in the first meet- 
ing of Sempronio and Elica when the lat- 
ter curses her lover and predicts his death. 
“‘Ay! jMaldito seas, traydor! Postema é 
landre te mate é 4 manos de tus enemigos 
mueras € por crimenes dignos de cruel 
muerte en poder de rigurosa justicia te veas. 
jAy, ay!” (1-i-61). Likewise when Celestina 
states her determination to assist Calisto, 
her words create a dramatic effect. “Pues 
cree que yo no vine aca por dexar este 
pleyto indeciso 6 morir en la demanda” 
(1-i-88). 

Another example of foreshadowing and 
dramatic interest in the early part of the 
Tragicomedia is found in Parmeno’s speech 
in Act IL.° “Sefior, porque perderse el otro 
dia el nebli fué causa de tu entrada en la 
huerta de Melibea 4 le buscar, la entrada 
causa de la ver é hablar, la habla engendré 
amor, el amor parié tu pena, la pena cau- 
sar4 perder tu cuerpo é alma é hazienda” 
(rii-121). Here the foreshadowing is en- 
dowed with a conscious concern with cause 
and effect which emphasizes the impending 
death and tragedy. 

The author's preoccupation with death is 
not limited, however, to this use of fore- 
shadowing and dramatic irony. He allows 
the characters themselves to betray their 
concern with death and its meaning. Celes- 
tina, remembering Claudina, expresses the 
following attitude towards death. “jO 
muerte, muerte! ;A quantos priuas de agra- 
dable compania! j;A quantos desconsuela tu 
enojosa visitacion! Por vno, que comes con 
tiempo, cortas mil en agraz. Que siendo 
ella viua, no fueran estos mis passos desa- 
compafiados. jBuen siglo aya, que leal 
amiga é buena compafiera me fué! (t-iii- 
135). Parmeno’s attitude towards death re- 
veals his fear of it and his passionate desire 
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to live. “Huygamos la muerte, que somos 
mogos. Que no querer morir ni matar no es 
couardia, sino buen natural. Estos escuderos 
de Pleberio son locos: no desean tanto 
comer ni dormir como questiones e ruydos. 
Pues mas locura seria esperar pelea con 
enemigo, que no ama tanto la vitoria e 
vencimiento, como la continua guerra e 
contienda” (u-xii-88).° 

In Act IV, when Celestina is confronted 
by Melibea, she shrewdly stresses not the 
cruelty and injustice of death but its equal- 
izing power and its naturalness. “Tan pres- 
to, senora, se va el cordero como el carnero. 
Ninguno es tan viejo, que no pueda viuir 
vn 4no ni tan mogo, que oy no pudiesse 
morir. Assi que en esto poca avantaja nos 
leuays” (riv-170). This attitude of the 
naturalness and inevitability of death is 
also expressed by Elicia. The young strum- 
pet speaks of death with relation to diff- 
erent social classes and stresses the futility 
of one’s social rank and position before 
death in terms which recall the Coplas of 
Jorge Manrique. “También se muere el que 
mucho allega como el que pobremente viue 
e el doctor como el pastor é el papa como el 
sacristan é el sefior como el sieruo é el de 
alto linaje como el baxo é ti con oficio 
como yo sin ninguno” (t-vii-262). 

In Act XVI, Pleberio’s concern with the 
meaning of death reveals that this is one 
of the important factors in his desire to 
arrange Melibea’s marriage. At the same 
time, his meditations on death betray an 
awareness of the brevity of life and of the 
fleeing nature of time. “Alisa, amiga, el 
tiempo, segtin me parece, se nos va, como 
dizen, entre las manos. Corren los dfas 
como agua de rio. No hay cosa tan ligera 
para huyr como la vida. La muerte nos 
sigue e rodea, de la qual somos vezinos e 
hazia su vandera nos acostamos, segtin na- 
tura. Esto vemos muy claro, si miramos 
nuestros yguales, nuestros hermanos e 
parientes en derredor. Todos los come ya la 
tierra, todos estén en sus perpetuas moradas. 
E pues somos inciertos quando auemos de 
ser llamados, viendo tan ciertas sefiales, 
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deuemos echar nuestras baruas en remojo 
e aparejar nuestros fardeles para andar este 
forgoso camino; no nos tome improuisos ni 
de salto aquella cruel boz de la muerte. 
Ordenemos nuestras dnimas con tiempo, 
que nids vale preuenir que ser preuenidos” 
Crxvi-144, 145). His attitude here is neith- 
er one of fear nor of despair but rather one 
of acceptance as he speaks of the necessity 
to be prepared for death, although he does 
characterize it as “aquella cruel boz de la 
muerte.” 

Intimately related to death in La Celes- 
tina are the two forces of love and avarice. 
After receiving her reward from Calisto, 
Celestina refuses to share the gains with 
the two servants and exposes herself to their 
wrath. Celestina, who always has been able 
to discern the weaknesses of men and to 
exploit them, ironically fails to realize the 
avaricious wishes of both Sempronio and 
Parmeno and falls victim to avarice and to 
the bienes of Fortune. Celestina’s greed 
leads her to her violent death and the serv- 
ants to their ignominious deaths. 

After Melibea’s love for Calisto is con- 
summated, she emerges as a woman willing 
to die for her love. “Faltandome Calisto, me 
falte la vida, la qual, porque él de mi goze, 
me aplaze” (n-xvi-151). And with Calisto’s 
death, her own is inevitable. Living by and 
for love, once confronted with the fatal 
accident of her lover, she can only choose 
death. She wishes to join Calisto in death, 
but since both characters die in sin and 
without confession, it is unlikely that Meli- 
bea intends to meet Calisto in a Christian 
heaven unless Fernando de Rojas, corrosive 
irony permits it.7 There is the possibility, 
however, following the Italian and Spanish 
literary tradition, that Melibea will join 
Calisto in some kind of Infierno de los 
enamorados. In any case, Melibea plunges 
to her death unpreturbed by eternal damna- 
tion and without showing the slightest re- 
pentance for her deeds. She regrets only 
the sorrow which her death will cause her 
parents and does not reveal any fear of 


death or of the afterlife. 
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Unlike Melibea’s death, which is the 
result of a noble choice, Calisto’s is acci- 
dental and ironic. In Calisto’s accidental 
end, Fernando de Rojas reveals himself as 
a great master of irony. By allowing Calisto 
to fall to his death at a moment in which 
he shows courage and a protective feeling 
for his servants, Rojas ironically emphasizes 
Calisto’s death. Although both deaths un- 
derline the destructive power of love, Meli- 
bea’s choice ennobles her character and 
exemplifies best the relation between love 
and death in La Celestina. It is also her 
tragic decision which creates the final at- 
mosphere of despair in which Pleberio 
makes his painful lamentation. 

In the Tragicomedia, death is conceived 
as the result of conflict* as it emerges inti- 
mately related to love. If La Celestina is 
a great love story, it is also a work of death 
and tragedy, a work in which sorrow and 
destruction are the results of love. Calisto’s 
love motivates him and his immediates into 
action, and this action leads them all to 
their destruction. All the deaths in La 


Celestina are directly or indirectly caused 
by Calisto’s love for Melibea. Celestina is 
murdered, and in her ignoble death, the 
author's tragic irony is given further stress 
as the go-between’s two friends greedily 
assassinate her. Sempronio, one of the mur- 
derers, was previously a friend and an eager 


and_ willing accomplice of Celestina, 
Parmeno, the other assassin, was at first 
reluctant to become a friend of the go- 
between. Both murderers are ignominiously 
executed for their crime. Calisto dies acci- 
dentally, but Melibea’s death is the result 
of her own will and passion. In her case, it 
is love itself which destroys her. She 
chooses to die and, therefore, is the only 
character whose stature is further enhanced 
by death though her noble choice is marred 
by the pain and sorrow that she brings upon 
her parents. 

Love in La Celestina terminates in de- 
struction. Man’s short life in this world is 
underlined by continuous references to the 
brevity of pleasure, youth and life, and the 
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fleeing nature of time. Fernando de Rojas, 
unlike other writers who merely state that 
life is brief, dramatizes the brevity of life 
by portraying and emphasizing the passage 
of time in action and thoughts of his 
characters. Man’s short duration in this 
world is not stressed by means of compari- 
son to the next life, as was done constantly 
by the poets and writers of the fifteenth 
century. Regardless of the time man lives, 
all men are depicted as equal before the 
power of death. Yet beyond death and into 
eternity, Pleberio’s lamentation reveals no 
preoccupation. Melibea’s grief-stricken fath- 
er shows no concern with either an eternity 
of salvation or damnation. Pleberio is left 
in a world of gloom and sorrow by Meli- 
bea’s fatal decision, but he does not wonder 
about the effect that this decision may have 
on her soul. With Pleberio immersed in 
tragedy, La Celestina bitterly reveals Fer- 
nando de Rojas’ pessimistic presentation of 
the relation between love and death. 


NOTES 


1 Américo Castro, Santa Teresa y otros ensayos 
(Santander, 1929), pp. 212-213. 
2 The Celestina text referred to is the Cejador 
y Frauca edition available in the Clasicos castella- 
nos. e volume, act, and page numbers are 
given for all the quotations. Two other examples 
of this same argument are to be found in Act 
IV and Act VII. “Dios la dexe gozar su noble 
juuentud é florida mocedad, que es el tiempo en 
que mas plazeres é mayores deleytes se alcan- 
ran” (1r-iv-164). “Goza tu mocedad, el buen 
ia, la buena noche, el buen comer o beuer. 
Quando pudieres hauerlo, no lo dexes. Piérdase 
lo que se perdiere” (1-vii-235, 236). 
2 Anna Krause, are Manrique and the Cult 
of Death in the Cuatrocientos,” Languages and 
Literatures, 1, 1933-39 (Berkeley, 1942), p. 89. 
* Concerning this same reference to death, Pro- 
fessor Rafael Lapesa said to me that there seems 
to be a relation between Calisto’s desire for death 
in Act I and a similar attitude expressed by the 
courtly poets of the cancioneros of the fifteenth 
century. This possible aspect of Calisto’s charac- 
ter remains to be studied. 
5 In one of her lectures at the Univ. of Wisconsin 
in February 1955, Dr. Marfa Rosa Lida de 
Malkiel brilliantly analyzed the aspect of causal- 
ity in this speech and in La Celestina. 
®In fact, Parmeno readily admits his fear of 
death to Sempronio in Act XII. “Mfralo bien. No 
te fies en los ojos, que se antoja muchas veces vno 
r otro. No me aufan dexado gota de sangre. 
ragada tenia ya la muerte, que me parescia que 
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me yuan dando en estas espaldas golpes. En mi 
vida me acuerdo hauer tan gran temor ni verme 
en tal afrenta, avnque he pte por casas agenas 
harto tiempo e en lugares de age trabajo. Que 
nueue afios seruf a “e frayles de Guadalupe, 


que mill vezes nos apufieduamos yo e otros. Pero 
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munca como esta vez houe miedo de morir” (11- 


xii-90). 
7 ? Helen Phipps Houck, “Mabbe’s Paganization 
of the Celestina,” PMLA, tiv op p. 431. 
8 Stephen Gilman, The Art of La Celestina 
(Madison, 1956), p. 187. 


SOME NOTES ON SAYAGUES 


Joun 
Yale University 


The Spanish dialects and corruptions of 
Castilian used by the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century dramatists for humorous 
purposes have been grouped under the 
heading of sayagués primarily because there 
is at present insufficient knowledge of them 
to permit their proper classification. Con- 
sequently there appear in this sayagués 
dialect many inconsistencies. Unfortunate- 
ly these inconsistencies are found in the 
works of one author just as readily as in 
those of several different authors. Hence 
the problem lies not only in the lack of 
information on Spanish dialectology, but 
also in the lack of information on the atti- 
tude of the various authors toward the 
rustic dialects and, moreover, on their 
peculiar interpretations of these dialects. 
The purpose of the present study is to 
focus attention on some of the elements 
which reflect their diverse interpretations. 

Sayagués, being a general term also en- 
compasses the term, charro. It is well 
known that it was charro, the popular 
Salmantine dialect, that served as a basis 
for the humorous language employed by 
the early playwrights, Lucas Fernandez 
and Juan del Encina. An incorrect identi- 
fication with Sayago in the southwestern 
region of Zamora gave it the misnomer 
sayagués.' It was much later that the actual 
term of sayagués began to be used to apply 
to the language of the rustics. The con- 
fusion is first seen in Timoneda’s reference 


to Lope de Rueda in his 1567 edition of 


Coloquios pastoriles as “espejo y guia de’ 


dichos sayagos y estilo cabafiero,” when in 
these coloquios Rueda merely showed his 
fondness for neologisms and corruptions of 
Castilian. The misnomer was a deeply 
rooted convention when Tirso de Molina 


wrote his Gil Berugo de Texares (1635?) 


in which he referred to Gil with the words 
salmantino, sayagués, ristico, labrador. It 
is clearly evident that salmantino and 
sayagués are literally, if not also figurative- 
ly, inconsistent. (Salmantino, however, 
would be an appropriate designation for 
Gil Berugo, because Texares is located close 
to Salamanca. ) 

By the end of the sixteenth century and 
the first part of the seventeenth, sayagués 
was synonymous with riistico, grosero, 
labrador, salmantino.* It ceased to apply 
solely to the inhabitants of Sayago, but 
applied also to the rustics of any part of 
Leén and the two Castiles. The term was 
then extended to include any form of 
speech which seemed to be rustic, bar- 
barous, or coarse, namely that corruption of 
Castilian found principally in Golden Age 
drama and in some eighteenth century 
poetry. 

The variations in “sayagués” Chere we 
mean charro) were evident from the mo- 
ment it was first employed. Juan del En- 
cina and Lucas Fernandez having lived in 
the Salmantine region probably knew the 
charro dialect at first hand, but they also 
introduced into it Latinisms,* neologisms, 
and corruptions of Castilian. They often 
caricatured it, making it more rustic and 
rude by disfiguring, or changing it, and 
using words that never came from the 
mouth of a rustic.‘ Of all writers, Ferndn- 
dez was the one who used it most extensive- 
ly, and in the words of Menéndez Pidal 
used a language “mds propiamente rustica” 
than the language of Encina.*® Encina ap- 
proached Fernandez’ dialectal style only in 
his Auto del repelén, the language of 
which is quite different from that found 
in the rest of his plays. With the exception 
of a few scenes, Torres Naharro limited his 
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use of sayagués almost entirely to the in- 
troytos, while Gil Vicente presented a 
modified version of the dialect in three or 
four of his short Castilian plays.* Before 
these writers, the use of dialect for humor- 
ous effect had been slowly growing in 
literature. It first appeared with the serra- 
nillas of Juan Ruiz,’ and was introduced to 
drama by Fray Ifigo de Mendoza in his 
Vita Christi Cc. 1482). “Sayagués” found 
its greatest use in the drama of the early 
sixteenth century, and thereafter its use 
decreased and its forms degenerated. The 
dialect was revived in some degree by Lope 
de Vega, and Tirso de Molina, but in these 
authors it recognizably was not the same 
dialect as had been depicted by the earlier 
writers. This was partly due to the fact that 
the gracioso, rather than the shepherd, was 
becoming the dominant comic character. 
The many dramatists in whose works the 
gracioso appeared did not seem to be inter- 
ested in presenting any localizing speech 
through him. It was enough to corrupt 
Castilian to achieve the desired rustic ef- 
fect which would provide spots of comedy. 
The gracioso and his peculiar ways in time 
became a convention. As the drama reached 
a wider segment of the public, no single 
regional type like the Leonese pastor was 
any longer deemed so necessary, or indeed 
so proper, as he had been previously when 
his speech was intended to evoke laughter 
from a limited, aristocratic audience. Thus 
the pastor of the early religious plays was 
transformed into the gracioso, and along 
with this character transformation went 
also that of the language.* 

There are no two authors who used pre- 
cisely the same rustic dialect. The char- 
acteristics of words that were truly taken 
from a living dialect served as a guide for 
the inventions and neologisms that the 
authors devised in the course of their at- 
tempts at the humorous “sayagués.” Ac- 
cordingly, Imfigo de Mendoza, Encina, and 
Fernandez, as well as their imitators, mixed 
the Leonese dialects with archaisms, popu- 
lar expressions, Latinisms, and innova- 


tions, and in this way they inevitably pro- 
duced inconsistencies. Encina’s shepherds 
vacillated between dialect and standard 
speech. It was only in the Auto del repelon 
that Encina really showed seriousness in 
his approach to sayagués (i.e. charro). Here 
Encina assumed a different style in which 
the rustic no of his other plays was trans 
formed to io and hablar to habrar. Other 
similar changes make this play closely re- 
lated to the dialectal plays of Fernandez; 
however, following this attempt, Encina 
again relapsed into his former style in 
which his shepherds alternated hi with 
fué,® and fuertes with huertes.’? And in 
the concluding plays of the Teatro comple. 
to, the pastor, instead of the characteristic 
rustic pracer, used placer.'’ Encina appears 
to have been lax to the point of being in- 
consistent in his portrayal of the shepherds’ 
speech. 

In Fernandez we find the same type of 
contradictory usage of both standard and 
dialectal forms. For example, Beringuella, 
the pastora of the first Comedia uses hablar 
and habrar."* Although two of the pastores 
of Fernandez and Encina claim that they 
come from Mogarraz and Encina, respec- 
tively (both towns being situated in the 
Salmantine, charro, region), their speech 
still had some obvious dissimilarities. Ca- 
fete wrote of these as early as 1867: 

. . Por ejemplo: Ilacerado, Ievanta y lugar 
dice constantemente el uno; el otro: lugar, levanta 
y lacerado. Este, no, nos, y nunca: aquel, fio, 
fios y fiunca. La disparidad es aun mayor entre 
los ruisticos a que dieron vida ambos salmantinos 
y los de autores no nacidos ni criados en aquella 
tierra: siendo muy de notar que suele haber 
también esas mismas desigualdades dentro del 
estilo y frase de cada pastor.'* 

The differences in speech between the 
shepherds of Gil Vicente and those of other 
authors are quite evident. The following 
forms are normally found in Vicente: pla- 
cer, demuiio, matrimufio, gloria, diablo, 
igrija, prehecha. Only a few years earlier 
these words occurred in Fernandez as pra- 
zer, demoiio, matrimofio, groria, diabro, 
igreja, and perhecha. Instead of bowing to 
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the prevalent change of | to r in rustic 
speech, Vicente preferred to use the reverse 
phenomenon of an r to | change, as in 
plado, and templano. Likewise, he occasion- 
ally used diphthongs in words as momiento, 
and tromiento, which the earlier writers 
kept in undiphthongized Castilian form. 
Generally speaking, Vicente did not have 
as much consonantal deviation from Cas- 
tilian as did Fernandez or Encina. His 
rustic dialect contained more vocalic devia- 
tions than did the charro dialect of the 
other two writers. A century later, Tirso de 
Molina and Lope de Vega incorporated into 


their “sayagués” dialect both the consonar?-’ 


tal deviations found in Fernandez, and the 
vocalic ones found in Vicente. Vicente, like 
Fernandez, often palatalized the initial 
(nhos, nhuestro), but only rarely did he 
palatalize the initial | (lletrado, llevantado, 
Ilugo). 

Torres Naharro, who along with the 
shepherd jargon also used other dialects 
and foreign languages to achieve a comic 
effect, availed himself of almost all the 
characteristically dialectal forms that were 
used by previous writers to distinguish the 
shepherd dialect from the standard Spanish 
language. With respect to the initial | 
however, at times he palatalized it (Lloci- 
fer), and at others he did not (lugar). Un- 
like Fernandez, but like Encina, he used 
mos and muestro. Together with the others, 
he was inconsistent, and the pastores in the 
introytos at times say concruida and at 
others conclusyén."! 

Lope de Rueda’s semblance of dialect 
was achieved by adding his own contri- 
bution to a conglomeration of the various 
types of dialectal speech used by the writers 
who came before him. His preterite end- 
ings in -oren did not appear to any extent 
before him. They are later found in Lope 
de Vega and Torres Villarroel. His bobos 
used words as mos, testimufios, diabro, 
prepuésito, conueces, mochacha, estuences, 
humilldad, invid, dimofo, igleja, and pro- 
emio for proverbio, rufidn for refrén, glolla 
for gloria, and dombre for nombre. 
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Lope de Vega used an indeterminate 
type of dialect which could be applied to 
any region or district where the Castilian 
language was spoken crudely. Lope’s dia 
lect was also a mixture consisting of ar- 
chaisms, salient characteristics of the dialect 
found in Encina and Fernandez, and some 
peculiarities found in Lope de Rueda: 
nobre, igreja, crego, groria, matrimuno, 
testimuno, devina, fraqueza, brancos, etc. 
He also used the Vicentine diphthong 
from o and e, particularly in Las Batuecas 
del duque de Alba: suebra, sueldado, don- 
ciellas, coliebras, centieno, estriellas. In La 
serrana de Tormes Lope brought in such 
words as estordiante, dimutio, prenotado, 
térmenio for término, prega for plega. and 
Masalanca for Salamanca. 

Tirso de Molina was not to be outdone 
in fabricating words for his rustics. Despite 
this, his efforts in “sayagués” were more 
successful than those of Lope de Rueda or 
Lope de Vega. Some believe he “possessed 
an intimate knowledge of peasant dialect.”** 
Tirso, like the others, was inconsistent in its 
use, and in Averigiielo Vargas not even the 
pastor, Cabello, used dialect, while only the 
rustic Sancha made occasional use of a 
corrupted Castilian word. But this is no 
longer the charro of Encina and Fernandez. 

Tirso continued to use some of the gen- 
eral characteristics of “sayagués.” He had 
many u to o changes as in escochar, so- 
pimos, encobrir; | to r as in habrar, sigro, 
obrigado, and words like huente for fuente, 
and her for hacer. He also resorted to Vi- 
centine dipthongs: aprienda for aprenda. 
But some words, among them clichés, were 
now in many cases somewhat modified: 
hoego for fuego, terreno for terruiio, matri- 
meno for matrimonio (previous dialectal 
use, it will be recalled, was matrimofo, 
then matrimuiio), estordiante for estudiante 
Cas in Lope de Vega), espenzar for em- 
pezar, jamestaé for majestad, Esquinacién 
for Inquisicién, rébeae for rey, dimuiio for 
demonio, and vuestra borriquencia as a 
take-off on vuestra excelencia. Tirso also 
used mos, locifer, dimunio, concrusién, 
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puebro, muesamo, enfinito, duquencia, in- 
dina for indigna, etc. 

In Tirso’s plays, quillotro and its variants 
found their greatest use, or perhaps abuse. 
Quillotro had become a sort of trademark 
for the rustic in Tirso’s time, as soncas had 
been in Fernandez’. In Lope it appeared 
frequently, but in Tirso it became a most 
frequent cliché. To Lope it meant, among 
other things, noticia, novedad, requiebro, 
galanteo; whereas to Tirso it meant amor, 
efecto, impresién, maquinacién, tentacién, 
conversacion, etc.’® 

Herrera Gallinato made an exaggerated 
attempt at sayagués in his Redondillas 
(1630), where we find words as Fayago, 
Fayagués, and Sallamanca. In an appendix 
to his rustic poetry he defined sayagués in 
this manner: “La lengua naturalmente 
savaguesa, consta de cuatro lenguas: latina, 
antigua de las Partidas del Rey don Alonso, 
portuguesa y castellana.”"” 


It is true that there is a resemblance in 
“sayagués” to each of the languages he 


mentions. As is readily understood, this led 
him to an artificially constructed speech 
which was a miscellany of languages, dia- 
lects, archaisms, and corruptions. He did 
have some phonological similarities with 
Ferndndez and some with Torres Villarroel, 
an eighteenth century writer. He palatal- 
ized the initial m and | as in fio, fobre, 
itiversidad, Ilas, Ilu for lo Cbut also inter- 
vocalically: alliegre), and had the change 
of u to o as Tirso, in mondo for mundo. If 
Herrera Gallinato’s conception of the 
“sayagués” was widespread, and it seems to 
have been, it is no wonder that it was such 
a mixture among Golden Age writers. 


Torres Villarroel used words of the 
“habla popular salmantina.”*® Lamano at- 
tributed to Torres Villarroel the most faith- 
ful representation and greatest consistency 
in the use of the popular Salmantine dia- 
lect, i.e. charro.® This attribution may be 
due to the fact that Lamano himself studied 
the modern Salmantine dialect which bore 
closer resemblance to that of Torres Villa- 
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rroel, than to that of any earlier author, 
simply because chronologically Villarroel 
came closer to Lamano than did the others, 
and consequently any phonetic changes 
that would appear in the dialect would be 
relatively minor. The “sayagués” of the 
eighteenth century is in many respects 
quite different from that which became so 
popular in the late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries.2° The phonology as well 
as the lexicology between the two types 
varies considerably. Many of these differ- 
ences can perhaps be justified by normal 
linguistic change and development, while 
explanations for others must be sought 
elsewhere. 

Since Ferndndez was the most prolific 
practitioner of the charro dialect in the 
early sixteenth century, some of the diver- 
gencies in his and Villarroel’s eighteenth 
century version of the dialect can be readily 
indicated. Examples from Villarroel will be 
followed by others from Fernandez in 
parentheses: iglesia, igresia (igreja); groria 
(grolia); muesa (nuestra); cacia (cara, ca- 
rria); escopienzar (encomienzar) nadie (nay- 
de, fiayde); mimento (momento); probe 
(pobre); dicir (dezir, dir); sinificar (nificar); 
cerujano (curujano); espritus (sprito); dixio- 
ren (dixeron); mi (muy); pardius (pardios); 
us (os); yu (yo). 

These differences, one may well sup- 
pose, are only a sample of what may be 
found in a more extensive study, but they 
will suffice to show that there was a lack of 
uniformity in the literary dialect at any 
given time. This lack of uniformity and 
abundance of inconsistencies have been 
created partially by printer's errors, by dif- 
ferences in dialects used as a basis for 
“sayagués” and perhaps merely by the au- 
thors’ pure linguistic whims. In view of 
this, besides trying to localize these varia- 
tions in the dialect, or dialects, to any par- 
ticular region, it may prove to be more 
appropriate and more rewarding to consider 
the varied sources and influences which 
helped to mold and to produce each au- 
thor’s particular form of “sayagués.” 


Some Nores on “Sayacufs” 


NOTES 


1 Jt is possible for us to establish it as charro on 
the basis of town names in the Salmantine region 
from which Encina’s and Fernandez’ shepherds 
claim their origin. 
2 See enquillotrarse in Covarrubias, Tesoro de la 
lengua castellana o espaiiola (Madrid, 1611); 
sayagués, Correas, Vocabulario de refranes 
frases proverbiales (Madrid, 1906); Lope de 
Vega’s use of the word in “La villana de Getafe,” 
Act II, sc. 7; and Tirso de Molina’s reference to 
Gil Berugo de Texares in “Martes por la tarde” 
of Deleytar aprovechando (Madrid, 1677), fols. 
321v-328r. 
® Frida Weber de Kurlat, “Latinismos arrustica- 
dos en el sayagués,” NRFH, Afio 1, num. 1 
(1947), pp. 166-170. 
* José de Cameas y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar 
salmantino (Salamanca 1915), p. 11. 
®°R. Menéndez Pidal, “El dialecto leonés,” Re- 
vista de Archivos, xiv (1906), 142. 
®It is at this point that greater knowledge of 
peninsular dialectology could ascertain whether 
this “modified version” of charro was actually 
based on a different dialect, perhaps that of the 
Beira region, with which Vicente appears to have 
been familiar. Damaso Alonso in Mis edition of 
Gil Vicente’s Tragicomedia de Don Duardos 
(Madrid 1942), 1, 117-154, discusses Vicente’s 
early imitation of Encina’s and Fernandez’ 
sayagués. Damaso Alonso comments not on the 
vacillation of dialectal forms, but on Vicente’s in- 
consistencies of Castilian, saying that it was a 
mixture of a “fundamental lusismo, proyecciones 
medievales y relacién y hasta cierto punto con- 
fusién de dialectos de la Peninsula” (p. 123). 
7 Whether the dialect, apart from the context of 
the serranillas, was actually intended for humor 
at this early date is perhaps debatable, since it 
seems that it was a Leonese copyist rather than 
Ruiz who was responsible for the dialectal traces 
in the work. (See R. Menéndez Pidal, review of 
“Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita, Libro Buen 
mor,” ed. Jean Ducamin (Toulouse, 1901), 
Romania, xxx (1901), 435.) Whether intentional 
or not, the dialect contributed to the humor 
the contents when the work was read by a 
Castilian. 
8“The shepherd jargon occurs throughout the 
at . . . [from Juan del Encina to Juan de la 
ueva]; although the shepherd at times uses 
gy Spanish, the tendency appears to have been 
or the shepherd to use better Spanish as the 
century progressed.” William S. Hencrix, Some 
Native Comic Types in the Early Spanish Drama 
(Columbus, 19259, p. 70. We also add that 
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later when Lope and Tirso presented the rustic 
character in main or heroic roles, his language 
was inevitably good Castilian. 
® Juan del Encina, Teatro completo, ed. of the 
Real Academia Espafiola (Madrid, 1893), p. 36. 
10 bid., p. 364. 
11 [bid., p. 386. 
12 Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y églogas, facs. of the 
1514 edition by the Real Academia Espafiola 
(Madrid, 1929), fols. Aii r, 60; Aii v, 22. 
13 Lucas Ferndndez, Farsas y églogas, ed. Real 
Academia Espafiola (Madrid, 1867), p. cv. 
Menéndez Pidal did not agree with Cafiete’s de- 
duction that the pronunciation in the two + 
boring towns of | and Il was different, but 
rather explained this difference in spelling by 
saying: “Ty diferencia procede de que Juan del 
Encina en general menos su lenguaje 
pastoril; pero en ciertas obras como el Auto del 
repelon, no se diferencia de Lucas Fernandez.” 
Revista de Archivos, x1v (1906), 158. Although 
what Menéndez Pidal said is true to an extent, 
we tend to agree more with Cafiete. Neighboring, 
but somewhat backward European towns often 
do develop and maintain different dialects. The 
similarity of language in the Auto de repelén to 
that used by Fernandez we attribute rather to the 
disciple’s. influence on the master. Menéndez 
Pidal also wrote that the initial # had disap- 
pane in Salamanca, although it persisted in 
yago (p. 160), yet nine years later Lamano y 
Beneite in El dialecto vulgar salmatino (Salaman- 
ca, 1915), listed it as still present in several 
Salmantine words including jios. Menéndez Pidal 
also wrote that the initial I! had disappeared 
both in Salamanca and Zamora although it still 
existed in other Leonese regions (p. 159), but 
po ong writes in his Historia de la lengua espa- 
fiola, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1950), p. 297 that initial 
palatalized | still exists in parts of Zamora. It 
thus seems probable that even today there exist 
contradictory elements in the same region. 
14 Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, Propalladia, ed. 
ig Gillet (Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1946), u, 
15 Tirso de Molina, La villana de Vallecas, ed. 
Sherman W. Brown (Boston, 1948), p. xviii. 
16 See M. Romera-Navarro, “Quillotro y sus 
variantes,” Hispanic Review, m (1934), 217-25. 
17 José de Lamano y Beneite, op. cit., p. 26. 
18 Juan del Encina, El aucto del repelén, ed. Al- 
fredo Alvarez de la Villa (Paris, n.d.), p. 304. 
19 José de Lamano y Beneite, op. cit., p. 30. 
20 One striking similarity was retained however: 
the aspirate h, which was now indicated by a j, 
as in juerte, and jueron. 
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HACIA EL TEATRO NUEVO: UN NOVEL AUTOR DRAMATICO 


Frank DausTer 
Rutgers University 


Hace afos que viene discutiéndose la 
cuestién de la existencia de un teatro his- 
panoamericano. No creemos que dicha 
cuestion tenga ya vigencia. Empieza a 
cobrar la fama debida toda una pléyade de 
autores dramaticos: Nalé Roxlo, Usigli, en- 
tre los mejores. Lo que hay que precisar es 
que estos valores, casi consagrados ya, no 
son los unicos, sino que existen muchos 
dramaturgos jévenes que merecen serio es- 
tudio. 

Uno de estos autores noveles es el joven 
guatemalteco, radicado en México, Carlos 
Solérzano, Director Artistico del Teatro 
Universitario. Escasa es su labor, compren- 
diendo sélo dos obras de las cuales tenemos 
noticias, pero importa mas la calidad que la 
cantidad, y del valor de estas dos obras suyas 
no cabe duda. Doria Beatriz y El Hechicero 
poco tienen en comun, pero este poco es 
importante: la cualidad de ser teatro de 
primera categoria. 

Estrenada en 1952 y publicada en 1954 
(México: Coleccién Teatro Mexicano), 
Dora Beatriz, “Auto histérico en tres actos,” 
sigue la fatal trayectoria de Beatriz de la 
Cueva, “La Sin Ventura,” esposa del con- 
quistador Pedro de Alvarado. Acontece la 
accién en 1541, poco después de la ruptura 
entre Beatriz y Pedro a causa de la infideli- 
dad de éste. Paulatinamente, se refugia ella 
en un fanatismo religioso y un creciente 
odio a los indios. Fracasan todas las tenta- 
tivas de reunién con Pedro, y después de 
perder hasta a su hermano Rodrigo, quien 
se casa con Leonor, hija mestiza de Pedro, 
se deja morir en un diluvio. 

El problema fundamental de Beatriz es 
su angustia ante el derrumbe de los valores 
tradicionales, su incapacidad para adaptarse 
a un mundo nuevo, tanto en lo psicolégico 
como en lo natural. Acongojada por la 


soledad en la cual vive, se dedica a labores 
religiosas, lo cual no impide que se vea atra- 
pada en un vacio moral y espiritual. “Y he 
aqui que, ahora, el tiempo no pasa para mi, 
hay dias en que me parece que el sol no ha 
de declinar” (p. 27). 

Y cuando trata de acogerse al movimiento 
cotidiano, encuentra que la corriente verti- 
ginosa de la conquista la deja atris. “He 
luchado por asir el tiempo entre mis manos; 
pero, en cada momento, lo que aprisionaba 
era un minuto diferente . . .” Cp. 78). 

Su temor a lo nuevo, su anhelo de asirse 
de las formas tradicionales, encarna en el 
odio a los indios. He aqui el conflicto vital 
de la obra: lo europeo, vale decir, la tradi- 
cién, encarado con lo americano, es decir, lo 
nuevo. La sequedad de los Ilanos castellanos 
y la feraz selva guatemalteca. He aqui tam- 
bién, los dos personajes opuestos: Beatriz, 
la espanola, y Leonor, la mestiza. Sin con- 
denar del todo el fanatismo de aquélla, 
Solézano patentiza su simpatia por Leonor. 
Simbélicamente, Beatriz muere en el dilu- 
vio, mientras se escapa Leonor. Cuando las 
aguas inundan la ciudad, Beatriz ve actuar 
la mano de un Dios airado. “Toda esta 
ciudad, estos palacios, estas iglesias con- 
struidas con crueldad . . . El agua esté 
lavando tanta sangre derramada en esta con- 
quista” (p. 83). Afiade proféticamente su 
amiga Blanca: “No quedard nada: ni de 
don Pedro, ni de tu fe, ni el oro de don 
Jorge, ni el esplendor de Espafia. jSélo Leo- 
nor . . Leonor!” Cp. 83). 

Relacionada con la lucha entre represen- 
tantes de dos mundos opuestos, existe la 
contienda entre espafioles influidos de di- 
versas maneras. Desde este punto de vista, 
representa Pedro el dinamismo del conquis- 
tador, que encuentra eco en la feracidad 
lujosa de las tierras y las hembras ameri- 
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canas. Hombre de instintos, esta regido por 
el deseo de actuar, sin pensar ni en los 
moviles ni en las consecuencias de sus ac- 
ciones. Vive por el puro gozo de vivir, de 
saber “. . . que el cuerpo en vez de ser un 
tormento es el fin y el comienzo de la vida, 
bueno y malo, claro y sucio, mortal y per- 
durable . . .” (p. 35). Ejemplifica perfecta- 
mente el comentario de Blanca: “Lo bueno, 
y lo malo de la conquista es que cada hom- 
bre ha creido descubrir un Dios en él” Cp. 
25). Y anade Beatriz: “zUn Dios? . . . jun 
demonio!” 25). 

Dios 0 demonio, lo cierto es que Pedro 
de Alvarado, tal y como le interpreta Carlos 
Solérzano, tenia un deseo asombroso de 
identificarse con la naturaleza, de repro- 
ducirse, violenta y continuamente, como se 
reproduce la naturaleza misma. De ahi su 
infidelidad, de ahi su amor por su hija mes- 
tiza. No es amor paternal, sino ansia de 
inmortalidad. Esta es la lucha entre Pedro y 
Beatriz: pelea entre la vida y la muerte, la 
renovacién y el estancamiento, América y 
Europa. 

Pero al lado del dinamismo ciego de un 
Pedro de Alvarado, vitalidad animal que 
obra por el gozo de sentirse vivo, subsiste 
otra fase menos limpia de la conquista: su 
hermano Jorge. Débil, envidioso, amoral, es 
éste el conquistador de la leyenda negra, al 
cual no le importa sino el poder que se 
pueda conseguir. El Mundo Nuevo no ha 
hecho otra cosa sino acentuar en él los ras- 
gos que acaso en Espana hubiesen perma- 
necido ocultos; sin la fuerza restringente de 
una sociedad y una moral relativamente es- 
tables, surgieron los impulsos primarios, los 
celos y las angustias escondidas. De la mis- 
ma manera, el hermano menor de Beatriz. 
Rodrigo de la Cueva. se niega terminante- 
mente a volver a Espafia. Sabe muy bien 
que tal vuelta le impondria otra vez todo el 
aparato de restricciones a priori de las cuales 
a duras penas acaba de librarse. Mas atin, 
le seria fatal el retorno a la tierra natal; el 
ambiente americano le ha impuesto tantos 
cambios que no podria adaptarse a las 
formas viejas. “Vives aferrada al recuerdo 


de Espana sin comprender que todos hemos 
dejado de ser lo que éramos; que nos hemos 
transformado” (p. 54). 

Después de haber leido Dovia Beatriz, de 
neta orientacién americana, sorprende E] 
Hechicero. Sucede la accién de esta obra, 
representada en 1954 y publicada el ajo 
siguiente (México: Cuadernos America- 
nos), “. . . en los comienzos de esta edad 
media que aun no ha terminado . . .” (p. 
7), sin recuerdos u orientaciones regionalis- 
tas de ningun estilo. Es la antigua leyenda 
de la busqueda de la Piedra Filosofal, la 
mitica piedra que transmuta el plomo en 
oro. El filésofo Merlin desea hallar el oro 
para poder comprar la libertad y la paz para 
sus conterraneos oprimidos. Desesperado 
ante la necesidad apremiante de contestar a 
sus ruegos, les promete el éxito dentro de 
ocho dias. Mientras tanto, su esposa Casilda, 
consumida de codicia, trama su asesinato 
con Lisandro, hermano de Merlin y amante 
de Casilda. Matan al sabio, pero de los jero- 
glificos de su formula no pueden sacar nin- 
gun provecho. Beatriz, hija de Merlin y 
Casilda, incita a ésta a que mate a Lisandro, 
valiéndose del pretexto de que éste habia 
robado la férmula auténtica. Mientras la 
asesina y adultera grita enloquecida sobre 
los restos de su amante, llegan los labra- 
dores para decir que las cenizas de Merlin 
han hecho reverdecer los campos. Al fin 
encuentra Merlin lo que busca, no en la 
piedra inerte sino en la esencia de su misma 
vida. 

La tragedia de El Hechicero se situa en 
un plano distinto de la de Donia Beatriz. A 
pesar de los acontecimientos pasionales, no 
es aquél un drama de personalidades, sino 
de ideales. Representa Merlin el ideal eter- 
no de la paz y la bondad; sdlo sirven los 
bienes materiales para ser repartidos entre 
la gente. Puede ser que el hombre esté con- 
denado a vivir una lucha perpetua, pero: 
“Si el mundo es como es, no veo por qué 
no hayamos de sofiar con un mundo mejor” 
Cp. 26). 

Tan humano es este Merlin, tan com- 
pasivo, que prefiere mentir a desengafar 
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con una penosa verdad. “Déjalos morir con 
un sueho Un suefio que los hara pasar a la 
muerte sin saber que mueren!” (p. 27). 

Aunque sabe que ha fracasado su bus- 
queda, mantiene firme su fe en el milagro. 
“Yo sdlo quise hacerles creer que ese mundo 
mejor puede existir y si llegaran a creerlo, 
ese mundo existiria: el hechizo se volveria 
una verdad” (p. 51). 

Como queda dicho, no es esta una trage- 
dia de personalidad. Aun al mismo Merlin 
le falta una personalidad individualizada. 
Mas que a la tragedia psicolégica de Sdéfo- 
cles, se parece esta obra a la de Esquilo: los 
personajes representan rasgos, caracteristicas 
basicas. Casilda, la avaricia; Beatriz, la ven- 
ganza; Lisandro, la debilidad moral ante el 
panorama de la riqueza sofada. Merlin el 
ideal. Estan retratados aguda y sobriamente; 
mas que individuos, son simbolos del hom- 
bre que trata de descifrar el misterio del 
universo. En la cita siguiente, Lisandro se 
refiere a la férmula, pero sus palabras pu- 
dieran servir de lema a esta tragedia del 
hombre naufragado en su tempestad pa- 
sional. “Como todo en la vida: Conocemos 
los signos, pero no comprendemos el sig- 
nificado” (p. 57). 

La técnica de estas dos obras es de una 
versatilidad sorprendente, en especial cuan- 
do se trata de autor tan joven. E] didlogo de 
Dona Beatriz es natural, sin retoques arti- 
ficiosos. Hace pensar en el teatro del Siglo 
de Oro el empleo de un romance tradi- 
cional para comenzar, situandonos dentro 
del ambiente de pasién frenada que domina 
la obra. Termina cada acto en una escena 
climactica, tan espectacular como dramé- 
tica: la desesperacién de hembra abandona- 
da de Beatriz; la lucha con Jorge al tratar 
éste de forzarla; el rezo resignado mientras 
suben las aguas devoradoras. 

El Hechicero, en cambio, se nos presenta 
irreal, simbélico. Al comenzar el drama, nos 
encontramos frente a una “Estancia amplia, 
desnuda, sin techo, formada por arcos géti- 
cos, amueblada al estilo del Primer Renaci- 
miento italiano. Pocos muebles. Ningin 
adorno. La impresién general, debe ser de 


desnudez, de ruina, de absoluta miseria” Cp. 
9). Este ambiente, entre miseria y ensueno, 
se mantiene durante todo el transcurso de la 
accion. E] didlogo, a pesar de estar escrito 
en prosa, tiene el ritmo de poesia, del canto 
ritual apropiado a la tragedia. E] fondo clas- 
ico se ve en el empleo del coro de cuida- 
danos; aunque no hablan todos a la vez, 
desempefian la funcién del coro antiguo. 


Se reemplaza el realismo por el ambiente 
simbélico adecuado a esta fabula de las an- 
danzas espirituales de la raza humana. La 
accién levanta la obra cada vez mas sobre 
las pequefieces cotidianas: cuando Casilda y 
Lisandro deciden matar a Merlin; cuando 
Beatriz y los asesinos se encuentran delante 
del cuerpo del sabio; cuando los ciudadanos 
entran cantando, prodigando la noticia del 
florecimiento de los campos, estamos en un 
plano sobrehumano, mitico. Se realza este 
ambiente al emplear Soldérzano la repeticién 
para crear una atmdsfera de fatalidad: cada 
acto comienza con la lectura de un pregén. 
El primero se trata sencillamente del recla- 
mo de tributo; el segundo ya no es reclamo 
sino amenaza. En el tercero, oimos que el 
Duque, tirano tan moderno, acaba de de- 
clarar que el sabio—y por eso, peligroso— 
Merlin murié de causas naturales. Aplas- 
tante la ironia de esta muerte, puesto que el 
cuerpo, una vez quemado y sus restos aban- 
donados en el campo, hace reflorecer a los 
campos cenicientos. Ni el temor ni la 
muerte impidieron que triunfara el ideal 
eterno. 


Media entre estas dos obras toda un serie 
de diferencias, como si el autor se hubiera 
propuesto demostrar que su talento es capaz 
de infinitas variaciones: Dovia Beatriz, real- 
ismo, estudio psicolégico, orientacién na- 
cionalista, moraleja social; El Hechicero, 
ambiente de ensueno, simbolismo poético, 
orientacién universal, moral dirigida a todos 
los hombres de todos los siglos. Dentro de 
esta asombrosa variedad, hay una sola cosa 
constante: la vocacién dramatica de quien 
certifica que el teatro mexicano cuenta con 
valores jévenes de alta promesa. 


FRANCISCO A. COLOANE, CUENTISTA DE LA REGION AUSTRAL 


Homero CasTILLo 
Northwestern University 


Entre los escritores de la nueva genera- 
cion de prosistas chilenos' se destaca con 
perfiles bien definidos la figura de Francisco 
A Coloane. Su labor literaria, hasta el mo- 
mento comparativamente escasa, ha sido ob- 
jeto de entusiastas elogios de parte de los 
criticos chilenos provenientes de los sectores 
mas dispares en cuanto a gustos artisticos, 
tendencias y hasta filiaciones partidistas.* El 
éxito que ha acompanado a sus creaciones 
obedece indudablemente a una serie de cir- 
cunstancias que no siempre concurren en 
la obra de un autor, pero que en Coloane 
se han dado en abundancia y han sido trata. 
das con talentoso tino y notable acierto. 

Vale la pena indicar, a modo de intro- 
duccién, que los elementos utilizados por 
este cuentista chileno para llevar a cabo 
sus relatos no son otros que los variados 
materiales humanos y fisicos que proporcio- 
nan las vastas y desconocidas regiones del 
extremo chileno-argentino del continente 
americano. La curiosa novedad de _ las 
narraciones de Coloane unida al conoci- 
miento que él posee de un medio en el cual 
ha palpado con verdadera sensibilidad de 
artista toda una abigarrada gama de en- 
contrados aspectos ambientales, constituyen 
el cimiento en que descansa el éxito por él 
alcanzado en sus ultimos quince anos de 
creacion literaria. 

Desde muy temprana edad, Coloane se 
sintié ligado a los escenarios que mas tarde 
habria de utilizar para su labor artistica. 
Nacioé en 19 de julio de 1910, en Quemchi, 
localidad portuaria ubicada en el archi- 
piclago de Chiloé. De alli se traslad6, siendo 
muy joven, a la lejana ciudad de Punta 
Arenas, en cuyo liceo curs6 hasta el quinto 
ano de humanidades y adquirié una prepa- 
racién cultural nada despreciable. Al esti- 
mulo que con seguridad le suministraron las 


localidades australes en que residié durante 
estos anos de infancia y adolescencia, bien 
pudo anadirse la ocupacién de su padre 
que, como capitan de vapores de cabotaje, 
acaso logré ejercer una tutela espiritual no 
menos poderosa en la mente de su hijo con 
la narracién de sus propias experiencias y 
de las alaternativas que a menudo le brin- 
daba la accidentada vida a bordo en el 
traicionero litoral en que le tocaba navegar. 
Sea como fuere, lo cierto es que Coloane, 
hijo, muy pronto sintié la atraccién de una 
vida activa mas intensamente estimulante y 
se lanz6 de lleno a abrazar una existencia 
mas rica y plena de emociones asi como mas 
afin, quizas, con la disposicién de dnimo 
que experimentaba por esos ahos de juven- 
tud y de aventuras. 

Variadas fueron las actividades en que se 
embarcé por ese tiempo. Conocié la vida del 
mar a bordo del buque escuela Baquedano, 
por espacio de cuatro afos, se contraté de 
ovejero en los predios de la Sociedad Sara 
Braun, quiso ser aprendiz de cazador de 
lobos y, en una palabra, se harté de todo 
aquello que le iba a servir afios mas tarde 
para llenar las paginas de los relatos que 
habrian de traerle prestigio en las letras. 

La produccién de Coloane, breve como 
es, ostenta galardones que, junto con con- 
sagrarla, han contribuido a avivar el interés 
que de por sf despertara entre los criticos y 
el publico lector. En 1941 la Municipalidad 
de Santiago premié la obra Cabo de Hor- 
nos,‘ en el concurso abierto con motivo del 
cuarto centenario de la capital chilena. Ese 
mismo ano, otra de sus obras, El 1iltimo gru- 
mete de “La Baquedano,”* resulté agraciada 
en el certamen de novelas organizado por la 
Empresa Editora Zig-Zag y a igual recom- 
pensa se hizo acreedora, en 1946, la produ- 
ccién titulada Los conquistadores de la 
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Antartida.’ Un afio antes de aparecer esta 
ultima creacién se publicé Golfo de Penas,’ 
cuyos celebrados relatos han vuelto a apare- 
cer en su casi totalidad incluidos en la 
reciente coleccién, Tierra del Fuego.’ 

Cabe preguntarse a estas alturas, ¢qué 
méritos posee la obra de Coloane para haber 
logrado tanto aplauso y conseguido tal difu- 
sién? El juicio mesurado y exacto de dos 
autorizados criticos chilenos proporciona 
una respuesta general a la pregunta que 
acabamos de formular. Enfocando del con- 
junto de las narraciones mas representativas 
de Coloane, Mariano Latorre, consagrado 
padre del criollismo, caracteriza asi la pro- 
duccién del nuevo autor: 
Este neorrealismo que implica una mayor libertad 
de técnica y, légicamente, un menor apego a la 
minucia del paisaje, ha tenido una_revelacién 
inesperada en la lejana tierra magallanica. Un 
joven escritor, de potente vena realista, Francisco 
Coloane, nos ha demostrado . . . el bravio perfil 
de ese paisaje y la complexién de los hombres 
que en él luchan.® 

Raul Silva Castro, prestigioso académico, 
chileno, en su reciente Panorama de la 
novela chilena (1843-1954), destaca lo esen- 
cial y tipico de la obra de su compatriota 
al reconocer que ella es digna de conside- 
rarse significativa por ser 
sana, fuerte, de robustos caracteres, sin alifio 
literario, pero reveladora de gran talento de 
novelista, asi en la observacién de costumbres 
como por la exposicién desnuda y sobria en que 
se enredan sus simpaticos personajes.® 

No parece innecesario insistir en que la 
nota impresionante de los relatos de Colo- 
ane la constituye la espontanea naturalidad 
y la agradable sencillez de su manera de 
escribir. En perfecta consonancia con la 
tematica y con los asuntos empleados para 
componer el hilo narrativo, se observa de 
inmediato una acertada adecuacién de la 
forma con el contenido del relato. Apar- 
tandose de la tendencia al atildamiento 
lingiiistico que se echa de ver en numerosos 
criollistas, sin desmedirse en descripciones 
de crudo y chocante realismo, fabricadas 
con notoria artificialidad, y alej4ndose de 
esa actitud falsa y ridicula con que se tro- 
pieza en las composiciones de ciertos au- 
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tores urbanos que se esfuerzan por asimi- 
larse infructuosamente el ritmo tonal de 
una expresién a todas luces ajena a su 
intima sensibilidad, Coloane entrega intacto 
el lenguaje sencillo y sin “alifo literario” 
que le proporciona su natural modo de ser. 
No llega, por otra parte, a la indecente 
procacidad ni al burdo y cansador uso de 
gastados popularismos, en los cuales bien 
pudo incurrir, dada la naturaleza de los 
materiales de que disponia. Nos hallamos, 
por el contrario, con un literato que por su 
buen gusto dista un gran trecho de la 
crudeza lindante en lo pornografico de un 
Nicomedes Guzman, en La sangre y la 
esperanza, para poner el ejemplo mas tipico, 
o del estudiado ruralismo que encuentra 
un ejemplo acabado en Gran sefior y raja- 
diablos, del conocido novelista Eduardo 
Barrios. 

Francisco Coloane ha demostrado que el 
conocimiento continuado y profundo, que 
sdlo se logra viviendo en prolongado e 
intimo contacto con un ambiente dado, 
puede llegar a suministrar, aparte de los 
contenidos, los medios expresivos que llevan 
a la fiel caracterizacién de la fisonomia vital 
del hombre y su “circunstancia.” La orde- 
nacién de los hechos narrados, la descrip- 
cién de los personajes y de los escenarios, 
el alternar del didlogo con el hilo del relato, 
la dosificacién en intensidad y el arreglo 
de los episodios que constituyen la trama, 
resultan en este autor detalles de composi- 
cién y recursos estilisticos que quedan 
supeditados a la impresién de conjunto que 
quiere dejar a base de cada una de las 
creaciones. Siguiendo esta técnica con 
fidelidad, logra Coloane, al término de cada 
coleccién de cuentos, que el mosaico am- 
biental, fisico y humano, quede revelado del 
todo y a la perfeccién. Cada relato es en si 
una unidad completa, pero el conjunto de 
ellos reproduce en la mente del lector “el 
bravio perfil de ese paisaje lejano y la 
complexién de los hombres” de que nos 
habla Latorre. 

Las zozobras de la vida a bordo, narradas 
en El tiltimo grumete de “La Baquedano” 
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por Alejandro Silva, muchacho de unos 
quince aos convertido en grumete al em- 
barcarse de “pavo,” el diario alternar con la 
tripulacion de un buque escuela y las 
arriesgadas empresas a que se exponen los 
marinos que se aventuran a desafiar los 
caprichos de la costa austral, encuentran 
un magnifico complemento en las atrevidas 
faenas de salvamento y exploracién en que 
participa este mismo héroe en Los con- 
quistadores de la Antdrtida. Sin embargo, 
estos episodios de la vida de mar, asi como 
la mayor parte de los que forman las 
narraciones de Golfo de Penas, representan 
sdlo algunos de los variados aspectos de la 
vida en las apartadas regiones australes, 
fuente inagotable de los momentos mas 
felices de las realizaciones artisticas de 
Coloane. Sin entretenerse en fotografar, 
desentendiéndose de la tendencia a ideali- 
zar y despojandose de un impresionismo 
poético que con toda facilidad pudo indu- 
cirle a extravagancias estilisticas y a jero- 
glificos ideolégicos y emocionales, el nuevo 
cuentista chileno prefiere familiarizar al 
lector con todo aquello que es intensamente 
humano y caracteristicamente distintivo de 
las desconocidas regiones del extremo sur 
del continente. La multiplicidad de per- 
sonajes, de situaciones y de ambientes que 
desfilan por las paginas de los cuentos de 
Coloane tienen como denominador comin, 
aparte de la naturalidad y espontaneidad 
que ya hemos indicado, el dinamismo, la 
fuerza avasalladora y la personalidad que, 
a modo de sello inconfundible, llevan im- 
presos. Aunque queda palpitando en la 
mente del lector, dificil seria para otro que 
no fuera Coloane reconstruir el cuadro de 
la zona austral, tal como nos lo entrega el 
autor, sin quitarle ese aliento de vida que 
ha sabido comunicarle el artista. Injusto, 
por parte del critico, resultaria tacharle al 
escritor lo convencional que tal vez parez- 
can algunas de las reacciones psicolégicas 
que se alojan en los corazones de los per- 
sonajes 0 los nobles sentimientos que mo- 
tivan sus extrafas vidas, de la misma 
manera que seria absurdo el negarse a creer 
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las sorpresas fisicas y espirituales que de- 
para esa tierra apenas colonizada y muchas 
veces ajena a toda ley o civilizacién. Bas- 
tenos indicar que tanto la vida del mar 
como la que tiene lugar en tierra firma 
desconciertan con las asombrosas e ines- 
peradas contingencias que ocultan en cada 
uno de los multiples recodos que poseen, 
llegando a veces a parecer incomprensibles 
para el habitante de la ciudad moderna o 
del medio urbano constituido en entidad 
social. 

Mas, si bien es justo indicar los momen- 
tos en que Coloane acierta en sus crea- 
ciones, es decir aquéllos en que pone en 
juego su poder expresivo y lo ejercita con 
el propésito de comunicar por medio de la 
lengua escrita esas vivencias inconfundibles 
de los elementos fisicos y humanos que él 
conoce, resultaria poco ecudnime dejar de 
indicarle su falta de capacidad para crear 
situaciones 0 tramas imaginadas. La debili- 
dad mayor de sus obras radica en aquellos 
instantes en que inventa detalles episddicos 
mal trabados e imperfectamente incorpo- 
rados al curso del relato y a la fisonomia del 
conjunto que se propone caracterizar. Tal 
defecto se patentiza con toda claridad en las 
coincidencias por demas fortuitas que lle- 
van, por ejemplo, al encuentro de Ale- 
jandro Silva con su hermano, los galardones 
a que se hace acreedor el joven grumete al 
término de su viaje, momentos reveladores 
de que el fuerte de Coloane no es su aptitud 
para atar los cabos narrativos que se le han 
quedado sueltos por haber ejercitado su 
fantasia Afortunadamente estos traspiés 
son escasos y quedan enpequefiecidos ante 
la imponente vitalidad que irradian los am- 
bientes y los personajes que en éstos acttian. 

Inolvidables, por ser genuinamente 
humanos, resultan los relatos en los cuales 
figuran aquellos habitantes que, acaso por 
vivir en regiones inclementes, sienten exa- 
cerbarseles las pasiones convirtiéndolos 
hasta la intimidad de su ser en verdaderos 
esclavos cuya winica proyeccién externa no 
puede ser otra que una extrafia e incom- 
prensible idiosincrasia. Tal es el caso de los 
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loberos Jackie y Pedro, unicos moradores de 
una isla desierta, quienes no trepidan en 
cometer las peores traiciones a cambio de 
gozar con inaudito egoismo de las riquezas 
debidas en parte al pobre fugitivo que les 
ayudara a proporcionarselas. Es que asi 
como se les ha endurecido el corazon en la 
matanza de lobos, del mismo modo se les 
ha encallecido la conciencia hasta concebir 
como absurdos los deberes de minima grati- 
tud hacia el prdjimo. Y al embrutecimiento 
a que arrastra el oficio despiadado, se suma 
el peso de una naturaleza apta para la 
gestacion y desarrollo de pensamientos inso- 
ciables y hasta criminales. 

Esta soledad que un hombre soporta frente a la 
naturaleza, parece aumentar o transformarse en 
una cosa angustiosa cuando en medio de la in- 
mensidad tienen que vivir dos seres que no se 
entienden.?° 

Por eso los antiguos socios del delito 
acaban por destruirse mutuamente y no por 
otra razén Denis, en La voz del viento, 
acicateado por su incomparable pericia de 
carneador, en los “dias en que la nieve 
bloqueaba el rancho” y “la vida adentro se 
le hacia insoportable” (p. 53), siente el im- 
pulso irresistible de asesinar a su mujer en 
la misma forma en que liquidaba ovejas 
sumisamente acorraladas. 

Abundan en los relatos de Coloane epi- 
sodios violentos, espectaculares, cruentos e 
impresionantes en que el hombre se agi- 
ganta, generalmente para mal suyo, movido 
por el resorte poderoso de un ambiente que 
le desafia a probar la fuerza de su voluntad. 
No es raro entonces, que en tales circuns- 
tancias la condicion humana quede sujeta a 
la celada que le tienden el crimen y el de- 
lito o que la obsesién supersticiosa dé lugar 
a falsas creencias engendradas al calor de 
una naturaleza fisica casi mitica. Casos 
como el de El témpano de Kanasaka son, 
por lo tanto, perfectamente explicables, 
dada la motivacién que suponen. 

Navegdbamos con la escota cazada, ladeados 
extraordinariamente sobre el mar, cuando de 
pronto vi que el cuter derivaba rapidamente, 
crugié la botavara, el estirén de la escota fué 


formidable y, all4 en la negrura, de subito, surgié 
una gran mole blanquecina. 
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El patron Fernandez me gritd algo que no 
Pa e instintivamente puse mi mano en la 
frente a manera de amparo; esperaba que la 
muerte emergiera de pronto del mar, pero no de 
tan extrana forma. 

La mole blanquecina se acercé; tenia la forma 
cuadrada de un pedestal de estatua y, en la 
cumbre, joh vision terrible!, un cadaver, un 
fantasma, un hombre vivo, no podria precisarlo, 
pues era algo inconcebible, levantaba un brazo 
sefalando la lejania tragada por la noche. 

Cuando estuvo mds cercano, una figura hu- 
mana se destacé claramente, de pie, hundida hasta 
las rodillas en el hielo y vestida con harapos 
flameantes. Su mano derecha, levantada y tiesa, 
parecia decir: jFuera de aqui! e indicar el camino 
de las lejanias. 

Al vislumbrarle la cara, esa actitud desaparecia 

ara dar lugar a otra impresion mas extrafa aun: 
a dentadura horriblemente descarnada, detenida 
en la mas grande carcajada, en una risa estatica, 
siniestra, que el ulular del viento a veces daba 
vida, con un aullido estremecido de dolor y de 
muerte, como arrancado a la cuerda de un gigan- 
tesco violon. 

El témpano, con su extraio navegante, paso, 
y cerca de la popa hizo un giro impulsado por el 
viento y mostré por ultima vez vision ate- 
rradora de su macabro tripulante, que se perdié en 
las sombras con su risotada sarcdstica, ululante y 
gutural (pp. 75-77). 


Solo al llegar a la bahia de Kamasaka, 
logran los inquietos marinos percatarse de 
que la fantasmagoérica realidad que bien 


pudo poner fin a sus dias tenia una ldgica 
explicacién. 


El otofio anterior, Félix, un indio mozo, y= 
endo las huellas de un animal de piel , 
atraveso sobre el ventisquero “Italia”; no se supo 


mas de él y nadie se atrevid a buscarlo en la 
inmensidad_ helada. 


El joven indio, en su ambiciédn de cazar la 

stia, se interné por el ventisquero y la baja 
temperatura detuvo su carrera, escarchandolo; 
egaron las nieves del invierno y cubrieron su 
cuerpo, hasta que el verano hizo retumbar los 
hielos despedazandolos, y, el yagan, adosado a 
un témpano, salid a vagar como un extrafio 
fantasma de esos mares (p. 78). 

Tanto en las narraciones que tienen por 
escenario el mar, como en aquéllas en que 
la accién se desarrolla en un ambiente 
pampero, hay que reconocer como cuali- 
dades permanentes, el vigor fisico, la mas- 
culinidad y la aptitud o la pericia para el 
trabajo que poseen los personajes de 
Coloane. A pesar de los peligros que ofrece 
el mar en esos endiablados vericuetos aus- 
trales y no obstante las asperezas con que se 
tropieza en las faenas agricolas, ni los 
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marinos ni los campesinos se empequefie- 
cen ante la lucha cuerpo a cuerpo que bien 
saben les espera en cualquier momento. Es 
esta devocion al trabajo, esta determinacién 
de poner la voluntad al servicio del es- 
fuerzo y el sacrificio lo que lleva al sujeto a 
labrarse una especie de culto o de mistica 
por el terrufo. Por eso es que el sureno se 
apega al suelo, vuelve a su tierra, la echa 
de menos y siente nostalgias al hallarse 
alejado de ella, del mismo modo que no 
tolera en su territorio al que voluntaria- 
mente pretende eludir las responsabilidades 
que en forma tacita todos se han impuesto 
a fin de llevar a su consecucién las obliga- 
ciones que implica la coexistencia en el 
grupo social. Triste es el fin de los pesca- 
dores Ivan y Aniceto, en La venganza del 
mar, porque “en vez de comprar y aparejar 
un cuter para la pesca, ocuparon el mismo 
capital, en adquirir un camién, y condu- 
ciendo sus redes y una pequefa chalana 
dentro de él, se dirigian por las costas 
llanas de la parte oriental del Estrecho y 
por el Seno Skyring a echar sus tras- 


mallos” (p. 293). Tal modo de comportarse 
origina la creencia de que la inesperada 
muerte de Ivan, “j;Fué la venganza del 


mar! . . . jEl flojo Ivan quiso sacarle el 
cuerpo pescando en camidén, pero al viejo 
barbudo no se la juegan asi no mis, y si 
ese otro dormilén de Aniceto no anda con 


cuidado, también le va a llegar su hora!” 


Cp. 302). 

El esfuerzo titanico que ha de realizar el 
habitante de este adverso territorio austral 
es singular por las virtudes que logra en- 
gendrar en la vida individual del hombre y 
en la existencia de los pequefios grupos en 
que a veces le toca actuar. No faltan, es 
verdad, sujetos que, a pesar de su férrea 
voluntad, de su resistencia fisica y de su 
entereza moral, caen vencidos por circuns- 
tancias que los aplastan hasta aniquilarlos 
por completo. Es que la naturaleza en esos 
parajes desolados, frios e indomables posee 
el poder inexorablemente demoledor de los 
territorios virgenes. Tr4gico y emocionante 
es el episodio de los dos amigos que, guar- 
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dando un faro, se quedan aislados del resto 
del mundo en el elevado islote que marca 
la entrada occidental del Estrecho de Maga- 
llanes, debiendo depender para la subsisten- 
cia del huevo que les suministra diaria- 
mente una gallina. Las inclemencias del 
mar, el hambre que los devora, la perspec- 
tiva de que se acaben pronto los cuarenta 
porotos que se reparten dia a dia y la muy 
probable posibilidad de que la gallinita deje 
de poner, incita a uno de los companeros a 
desesperar y a querer consumir el unico 
medio de que disponen para no perecer. 
Mas aun, al impedirsele la realizacién de 
su plan, el incomprensivo guardafaro con- 
cibe la descabellada idea de recurrir al 
hurto, a riesgo de tener que quitarle Ja vida 
a su companero o perderla él mismo. El] 
ladrén es descubierto a tiempo y cae ven- 
cido en una escena saturada de patetismo 
cuyo epilogo es el original castigo que se le 
impone: permanecer amarrado de pies y 
manos hasta que probando haber recapaci- 
tado sobre la locura del delito que fraguaba, 
no constituya un peligro para nadie. 

Es indudable que la naturaleza, mar y 
tierra, es el agente adverso por excelencia, 
pero no es el tinico causante de que la 
existencia en este rincén del mundo se 
haga dura hasta lo indecible. La mala en- 
trana del aventurero audaz, con frecuencia 
extranjero, despiadado y cruel, dispuesto a 
enganar, a maltratar y a echar mano de 
vedadas artimafias para satisfacer su sed de 
lucro, constituye una fuente no menos 
poderosa de males que es preciso combatir 
para salir airoso en el cotidiano bregar del 
mundo austral. Es pertinente indicar que, 
aunque los ejemplares colonos y trabaja- 
dores a menudo deben morder el amargo 
polvo del desaliento o de la derrota ante los 
obstaculos infranqueables que se les pre- 
sentan, los déspotas, los delincuentes y los 
egoistas sufren peores consecuencias. El 
caporal de Fl flamenco, que sin remordi- 
mientos da de pufaladas al inocente ganado 
equino con el objeto de que no estorbe a 
desmedidas ambiciones de lucrar, termina 
siendo victima de un vengativo caballo que 
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le ocasiona una muerte inesperada y mis- 
teriosa. Tomas Aravena, en El iiltimo con- 
trabando, perece al ser alcanzado por una 
bala disparada como medida preventiva en 
los instantes en que descargaba los barriles 
de aguardiente que clandestinamente estaba 
haciendo pasar en Usuahia. El] antipatico 
“Guachero” del relato titulado El vellonero 
se cae del caballo muriendo destrozado al 
enredarsele un pie en el estribo y ser arras- 
trado por la cabalgadura en los momentos 
en que se disponia a ejecutar sus diabdlicos 
y criminales intentos con un inocente mu- 
chachito. Y hasta en un antiguo relato aus- 
tral, El suplicio de agua y luna, el libi- 
dinoso y arbitrario teniente Cambiaso re- 
cibe, como pago de su _perversidad, la 
muerte de la joven a quien queria seducir 
sometiéndola a indecibles torturas. Al dia 
siguiente se constata que el cadaver de la 
joven ha desaparecido por causas que, 
aunque inexplicables, con seguridad han de 
pesar a modo de mal agiiero en la atormen- 
tada mente del homicida. 


Frente a la mezquindad de estos per- 
sonajes, Coloane coloca la nobleza y lealtad 
de otros que contribuyen a hacer menos 
inhumana la convivencia en los reducidos 
grupos sociales de las regiones magalla- 
nicas. La amistad de algunos es sincera y 
desinteresada, dentro de las limitaciones 
que impone el primitivismo ambiental. No 
extrafia, dadas las condiciones de vida, que 
Vasquez y Arredondo, en Palo al medio, 
se conviertan en amigos intimos y magni- 
ficos socios al empatar en una pintoresca 
prueba de fuerza. 


Se sentaron en el pasto, el uno frente al otro, 
estiraron las piernas, se afirmaron reciprocamente 
en las plantas de los pies, tomaron con ambas 
manos un madero de luma, lo pusieron a 
altura de la punta de los pies en posicién hori- 
zontal y, cuando el juez did la sefial, pegaron el 
formidable estirén. 

Sus espaldas se encorvaron, los brazos desnudos 
semejaban calabrotes de nervios estirados, prontos 
a reventar; crugian los huesos, el sudor empezé 
a perlar las frentes y ninguno levantaba al otro 
una pulgada, lo que hubiera significado la 

rrota... 

De pie se estrecharon las manos, y ante una 
insinuacién de la concurrencia para que defin- 
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ieran el empate, se repitieron ambos este com- 
promiso... 

Llegaron a constituir una pareja temida en 
toda clase de faenas y la amistad que cultivaron 
causé respeto y benéfica influencia en el am- 
biente; era una amistad viril, basada en el 
respeto mutuo, la capacidad y la comprensién 
(pp. 171-172). 

Pero cuando la soledad y las circuns- 
tancias de la vida llevaron a uno de ellos a 
contraer matrimonio y la presencia de una 
mujer pudo romper esa amistad, el otro, 
aunque con dolor de su corazén, opté por 
seguir el unico camino que vid expedito: la 
separacién. Sdlo asi consiguid que perma- 
neciera intacto el compromiso de no volver 
a batirse con ningtin “palo al medio.” 

Desinteresada es, asimismo, la ayuda que 
le presta el capataz de “Las Curureras” al 
australiano Juan Larkin, cuando éste en 
buena lid mata a su antiguo enemigo Mac- 
Kay para asi solucionar el secreto litigio que 
tenian pendiente desde muchos afios. El 
vencedor del duelo logra huir ayudado por 
ese leal y comprensivo campesino chileno 
que le proporciona cabalgadura, aperos y 
viveres para que eluda una justicia que con 
seguridad no habria entendido el procedi- 
miento empleado por esos dos viriles extran- 
jeros para liquidar sus querellas. 

Esta franca actitud de amigo hacia quien 
juega limpio, no se limita a las relaciones 
del hombre con su préjimo, sino que ade- 
mas se hace extensiva a las de éste con los 
animales. Es que los seres irracionales son 
para el individuo fieles compafieros que le 
salvan, le alejan y a veces hasta le hacen 
olvidar la disolvente presién del medio. La 
camaraderia del hombre con los animales 
domésticos queda de relieve en varios re- 
latos, entre los cuales Perros, caballos y 
hombres y Cururo son los mas representa- 
tivos. En el primero se ve la intima depen- 
dencia en que viven un amo con su caballo 
su perro. 

Cuando el hombre tomaba sus copas en el 
“boliche” ubicado a la vera del camino, en las 
tardes de los domingos, el “Chico” aperado de 
fiesta y “Pial” con las manos cruzadas sobre las 
riendas esperaban al amo. A veces se aburria el 


caballo y empezaba a tranquear por entre los 
matorrales hasta que el perro mo las riendas 
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y con la invitacién de un suave tirén le hacia 
recordar que el amo estaba dentro y que podia 
necesitarlos de un momento a otro (p. 280). 

La adversidad une a estos tres camaradas 
tanto como la prosperidad de sus mejores 
dias. El hombre termina su vida maltrecho 
y abrumado por esa Tierra del Fuego que 
ya “empezaba a echar a uno que no se 
habia levantado de entre su fiera natu- 
raleza” Cp. 285), no sin antes arrebatarle 
su fiel caballo que muere tragado por un 
pantano y envejecerle al ovejero que in- 
servible y paralitico apenas alcanza a llegar 
al sitio en que descansaba su compafiero de 
infortunio para alli terminar sus dias. Igual- 
mente conmovedor es el comportamiento 
de Subiabre, en Cururo, quien regresa 
desafiando la nieve, la distancia y las incle- 
mencias de un clima polar, para dar sepul- 
tura a su mejor perro ovejero, muerto en la 
heroica hazana de salvar a los piftos sepul- 
tados en las profundas capas de nieve 
acumuladas en las quebraduras del terreno. 

Francisco A. Coloane, sin lugar a dudas, 
ha conseguido ocupar un puesto destacado 
en las letras chilenas. Si su produccién 
logra ser superada por otro autor mas talen- 
toso, su labor presente habra servido, por lo 
menos, de estimulo y antecedente de mag- 
nificas posibilidades tematicas; de lo con- 
trario, pasara a la historia literaria de su 
patria como un exponente literario de gran 
originalidad, por el contenido de sus rela- 
tos, y de curiosa novedad, por la expresién 
formal de su técnica narrativa. 

La trascendencia de los cuentos de Co- 
loane, sin embargo, adquiere una nueva- 
dimensién cuando se los ubica en un plano 
continental. El autor novela la vida de un 
escenario que, a pesar de ser uno de los 
mas remotos confines del mundo, posee una 
fascinante personalidad literaria, apta para 
servir de material artistico y documental, 
segiin lo prueba la general aceptacién ya 
alcanzada por los trabajos publicados. La 
tierra, el mar y la gente de esa parte del 
mundo que sdlo ha servido de motivo a 
contadisimas creaciones literarias, ha sur- 
gido vigorosa, auténtica y fascinante gracias 
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al tratamiento que con mano maestra le ha 
impartido este nuevo autor chileno. Co- 
loane cumple con la importante misién que 
les cabe realizar en la época actual a los 
artistas del continente americano: hallar el 
genuino y distintivo sentido estético de la 
tierra y de la gente del nuevo mundo y 
entregarlo convertido en obra de arte con- 
forme a un novedoso modo de expresién 
que guarde perfecta consonancia con los 
contenidos vitales que yacen potencial- 
mente incorporados en el ritmo existencial 
de las poblaciones de América. Coloane, en 
gran medida, aporta con natural fidelidad y 
precisién oportuna la indispensable faceta 
austral que le iba faltando al poliedro 
literario americano. 


NOTAS 


1Francisco Santana, La nueva generacién de 
osistas chilenos, Santiago: Nascimento, 1949; 
ictor M. Valenzuela, “A New Generation of 
Chilean Novelists and Short Story Writers,” 
Hispania, xxxvur 1954, 440-442. 
2 Entre los numerosos articulos y crénicas que 
tratan de las obras de Coloane, seleccionamos los 
siguientes: a) sobre Cabo de Hornos: “Crénica 
de libros,” por Raul Silva Castro, en La Segunda 
de Las Ultimas Noticias del 30 de agosto de 
1943; “Libros y autores,” por Milton Rossel, en 
Zig-Zag del 10 de noviembre de 1945; “Los 
libros,” por Guillermo Koenenkampf, en Atenea, 
No. 213; b) sobre El tiltimo grumete de “La 
Baquedano”: “Crénica literaria,” por Alone, en 
El Mercurio del 19 de octubre de 1941; [Crénica], 
r Carlos René Correa, en El Diario Ilustrado 
1 26 de octubre de 1941; Ser age por 
Esteban Sardén, en El Diario Ilustrado del 2 de 
noviembre de 1941; sobre Los conquistadores de 
la Antdartida: “Los libros,” por Lautaro Yankas, 
en Atenea, No. 266; “Critica de libros,” por 
Eleazar Huerta, en Las Ultimas Noticias del 17 
de agosto de 1946; [Articulo eritico], por Marcial 
Tamayo, en Alejandra, No. 5 del mes de agosto 
de 1946; sobre Golfo de Penas: “Crénica lite- 
raria,” por Ricardo Latcham, en La Nacién del 
26 de agosto de 1945; “Critica de libros,” por 
Eleazar Huerta, en- Las Ultimas Noticias del 3 
de noviembre de 1945; “Los libros,” por Luis 
Merino Reyes, en Atenea, Nos. 242-243. Otros 
criticos que se han ocupado de la produccién de 
Coloane son: Luis Gonzalez Zenteno, en La 
Critica; Nicomedes Guzman, en La Nacién; 
Rafael Cabrera Méndez, en Las Ultimas Noticias; 
Hernan del Solar, en Defensa; Lidia Boza, en 
El Imparcial; Armando Bazan, en El Diario 
Ilustrado; Augusto Iglesias, en La Opinién; San- 
tiago del Campo, en Revista Ercilla; José Mario 
inzio, en Revista Forma; Ricardo Astaburua 
henique, en Revista Estudios; Andrés Sabella, 
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en Revista Millantun; Luis Alberto Sanchez, en 
Revista Hoy; Serafin Delmar, en Revista Reflejos; 
Alberto Arrai, en El Llanquihue; G. C., en 
Revista Paginas Libres. 

3 Cabo de Hornos, Santiago: Orbe, 1941, 1942, 
1943, 1945. Contiene un prologo de Mariano 
Latorre y los siguientes cuentos: Cabo de Hornos, 
La voz del viento, El témpano de Kanasaka, El 
Flamenco, El australiano, El paramo, Palo al 
medio, El iultimo contrabando, El vellonero, 
Cururo, El suplicio de agua v luna, Perros, 
— y hombres, La gallina de los huevos de 
uz. 

* El ultimo grumete de “La Baquedano,” Santi 
ago: Zig-Zag, 1941: Orbe, 1944. 

5 Los conquistadores de la Antartida, Santiago: 
Zig-Zag, 1945. 

® Golfo de Penas, Santiago: Cultura, 1945. Con- 
tiene: Francisco A. Coloane (Prefacio de la edi- 
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torial), Golfo de Penas, Tierra del olvido, 
Témpano sumergido, La botella de cafia. 

* Tierra del Fuego, Santiago: Editorial del Pacifi- 
co, 1956. Reproduce los siguientes relatos de 
Golfo de Penas: Tierra del olvido, Témpano 
sumergido y La botella de caia, afiadiendo cinco 
narraciones_ incluidas primera vez en una 
coleccioén: Tierra del Fuego, En el caballo de la 
aurora, como murioé el chilote Otey, Cinco 
marineros y un ataud verde y Rumbo a Eden. 
* Citado por Alone, en “Los Libros,” Zig-Zag, 4 
de agosto de 1956, p. 42. 

” México: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1955, 
p. 214. 

10 Cabo de Hornos, 3a. edicién, p. 51. Las citas 
que siguen estan sacadas de esta edicién, razon 
por la cual se consigna solo el numero de la 
pagina, colocado en paréntesis. 
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If you are, please notify the Secretary as soon as you know your new address. He has to know 
by August 28 if you are to receive your September Hispania. If you don’t know where you'll 
be living in September, use your school address for the coming academic year. 


SOURCES OF PALACIO VALDES’ LAS BURBUJAS 


J. Westey 
State University of New York College for Teachers at Albany 


Armando Palacio Valdés’ Las burbujas 
is a murder thriller in which the perpetra- 
tor of the “perfect crime” is finally brought 
to justice.* Although he opens his short 
story with a quotation from Emerson's es- 
say Compensation, and although he gives 
Emerson credit for the philosophical 
thought of his story, the main sources for 
Las burbujas go back to antiquity. This 
paper will show that the principal narrative 
threads are found in variants of the ancient 
Grecian legend about the cranes of Ibycus, 
which reappear in Arabic, general Euro- 
pean, and Spanish folklore. 

Las burbujas first appeared in 1911 
among the Papeles del Doctor Angélico, a 
collection of short stories, miscellaneous 
papers, and disconnected philosophical dis- 
quisitions. It is the eleventh of the fourteen 
stories in Chapter m of the Papeles’, 
where Palacio Valdés used the device of 
taking the unpublished literary compila- 
tions of a dying friend, Doctor Angélico 
Jiménez, and publishing them under his 
own name, as the friend had requested. 
However, the title of the work still gave 
credit to the supposed author, and served 
at the same time to explain the loose, un- 
related assortment of literary works con- 
tained in the Papeles. Astrafia Marin in his 
prologue to the Aguilar edition of Palacio 
Valdés’ works calls the Papeles a 
“coleccién de cuentos, capitulos sueltos y 
reflexiones filoséficas” (p. 17). 

The philosophical conclusion of Las 
burbujas is that there is an inexorable law 
of compensation in this universe. Its open- 
ing lines clearly indicate that Emerson’s 
essay serves as the philosophical frame. 


* A paper read at the 6th Univ. of Kentucky 


FL Conference, Lexington, April 24, 1953. 
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Un hombre puede obrar como un insensato en 
los desfiladeros de un desierto, pero todos los 
granos de arena parecen verle.—Emerson 

El guapo Curro Vazquez, de tierra de Jaén, 
tuvo ocasion de comprobar estas palabras del 
filésofo americano hace ya bastantes afos. (p. 
1394) 

However, a summary of Las burbujas will 
show that the details of the story are not 
found in Emerson. 


Curro Vazquez, a poor youth of Jaén, 
had been taken into the service of Fran- 
cisco Calderén, a wealthy horse-trader of 
Andujar, and had risen to the position of 
confidant to his employer. Curro was treat- 
ed splendidly by his master, and everything 
seemed to be going well with him except 
his love affair with Pepita Montes. Pepita’s 
father refused to permit her to marry Curro 
because of the suitor’s poverty. One rainy 
afternoon as Curro and Francisco Calderén 
were returning from a horse fair at Cér- 
doba, Curro decided to kill his master in 
order to rob him of the money which he 
had received from sales in Cérdoba. As the 
two men were sitting in a mountain cave 
taking shelter from the downpour of rain, 
Curro pointed a gun at his master and 
told him to get ready to die. As Francisco 
tried to rise, his servant put a_ bullet 
through his chest. But, before dying, he 
said that Curro would be brought to pun- 
ishment for his crime, and that the rain- 
drops would be witnesses against him. 
Curro shot his master again, fired another 
bullet through his own hat and one into 
his thigh, buried the stolen money, and 
galloped into town, saving that he had 
escaped from a robber band. Denying any 
knowledge of his master’s fate, he was 
temporarily jailed, only to be released when 
no witnesses to Calderén’s death appeared. 
He returned to the scene of his crime, un- 
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earthed the money, invested it in horses, 
and became a prosperous horse-trader. He 
married Pepita Montes, who was so enam- 
oured of him that she pardoned him for his 
innocent pastime of wife-beating. One 
rainy day Curro made a fine sale, and to 
celebrate the event he wined and dined 
heavily. While he and Pepita stood looking 
out of the window after lunch, Curro be- 
gan to laugh as he watched the raindrops 
form bubbles when they struck puddles of 
water on the street. Pepita, thinking that he 
was mocking her, coaxed him into telling 
her why he was laughing. He told her that 
Francisco Calderén, before he died, had 
declared that raindrops would be witnesses 
against him. Curro threatened Pepita if 
she revealed his confession to any one. And 
from that day on he began to mistreat her 
worse than ever, and one day was about to 
kill her when she escaped to her brother- 
in-law’s house. She told about Curro’s 
crime; the brother-in-law told the judge; 
Curro was arrested, tried, and condemned. 
As he was mounting the steps to the gal- 
lows he muttered, “Las burbujas! Las 
burbujas!” People near-by thought that he 
was raving because of terror. 

In the story there are seven main parts: 
(1) A servant fatally wounds his master in 
order to obtain money; (2) The dying man 
calls upon weather phenomena (raindrops), 
to be witnesses against the criminal; (3) 
The murderer marries and prospers in busi- 
ness; (4) When the “witnesses” reappear 
the husband laughs, thus arousing his wife 
to question him; (5) The husband reveals 
his crime to his wife; (6) The wife tells a 
third party of her husband's crime; (7) The 
criminal is tried and condemned to the 
gallows. With the exception of the inci- 
dents in connection with the domestic life 
of Curro and Pepita, the main elements of 
the story go back to a variety of sources. 

The basic plot goes back to the cranes of 
Ibycus legend of ancient Greece. Tbycus, a 
poet of Rhegium, was fatally attacked by 
robbers about 550 B.C. while he was pass- 
ing through a wood on his way to an Olym- 
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pian festival at Corinth. As he was dying, 
he called upon some cranes flying overhead 
to avenge his murder. Later, at the theatre 
in Corinth, while the Eumenides sang their 
direful threats against people guilty of 
crimes, some cranes flew overhead. One of 
the murderers involuntarily exclaimed that 
the cranes were the avengers of Ibycus. The 
people seized the murderers; brought be- 
fore the judge, they confessed and were 
executed.” 

Although the basic narrative of Las 
burbujas goes back to the cranes of Ibycus 
legend, it is obvious that too many of the 
details are different for the Greek legend 
to be Palacio Valdés’ immediate source. In 
the Greek legend a poet was murdered by 
robbers; in Las burbujas a horse-trader was 
killed by his servant. Ibycus called upon 
cranes to be his avengers; Francisco Cal- 
derén said that the raindrops would be his 
witnesses. In both versions the criminal 
betrayed his crime when the “witnesses” 
reappeared, and in both versions the crimi- 
nal was brought before a judge who tried 
him and condemned him to death; however, 
in the Greek story there is no mention of 
the criminal’s marriage and domestic life. 

The story of the cranes of Ibycus has 
many variants in Arabic literature. It ap- 
pears in the Kalilah and Dimnah,* where a 
dervish, attacked by some robbers, calls 
upon some cranes to witness the crime. 
Years later one of the robbers at a festival 
betrays his guilt when he sees some cranes 
fly overhead. He is seized and punished 
with his companions. The Kalilah and 
Dimnah was translated into Castilian prose 
in 1251 by order of Alfonso el Sabio. 

In many of the Arabic variants of the 
cranes of Ibycus legend, partridges serve as 
witnesses instead of cranes. Victor Chau- 
vint has uncovered an important Arabic 
version, labelled “Le témoignage des 
perdrix,” found in the fourth part of Les 
mille et une nuits in the section entitled 
“Les voleurs,” in which partridges are used 
as witnesses. This version relates how a rob- 
ber killed a merchant, who offered in vain 
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all of his fortune in exchange for his life. 
While he was dying, the merchant called 
upon some partridges to be witnesses to the 
crime. The suspected murderer was seized, 
but soon won favor with the chief of police. 
One day while dining with the chief the 
culprit laughed when he saw some cooked 
partridges which were set before him. The 
prefect pressed him for the reason for his 
laughter, and the murderer confessed his 
crime. The prefect cut off the criminal’s 
head. 

Other important Arabic variants are list- 
ed by René Basset® in his bibliography 
under the story “Les perdrix révélatrices.” 
The details of the last-mentioned story are 
essentially the same except that a Kurd is 
the murderer of a merchant, and he makes 
his confession to an emir while dining on 
cooked partridges in the latter's house. 

Numerous European versions of this 
story also make use of partridges as wit- 
nesses. The merchant is usually a Jew who 
is murdered by a covetous bodyguard whom 
a magistrate has sent with the Jew to in- 
sure him a safe passage through the coun- 
try. The murderer is the magistrate’s 
steward, and he later confesses his crime at 
the table of his employer, following ques- 
tions concerning his laughter when some 
cooked partridges were brought in. Her- 
vieux gives two versions. of this typical 
story. One is from Avianus and his ancient 
imitators, under the heading “Quomodo 
ludeus occidebatur ab existente Pincerna, 
quod perdices prodiderunt.” The other ver- 
sion comes from the fables of Walter of 
England and is entitled “De Mercatore et 
Ductore.”* 

A. C. M. Robert? in his collection of 
unpublished fables of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries has the 
same story under the title of “Du Bouteiller 
et du Juif.” 

In the Scala Celi of Johannes Gobius 
Junior, published in 1480 at Ulm, the dy- 
ing Jew tells the murderer that the part- 
ridges will sing of the murder. Later, when 
the criminal is roasting partridges, the sizz- 
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ling sound recalls the words of the Jew. 
The culprit laughs, reveals his crime, and 
is punished.* 

A Spanish medieval version is included 
by Pascual de Gayangos in his Escritores en 
prosa anteriores al siglo XV. However, this 
early Spanish version does not include the 
partridges as witnesses. It states that the 
king's caterer killed the Jew in order to rob 
him, then it immediately concludes as 
follows: 

. mas fué juicio de Dios que 
non lo pudo encobrir, é de su 
paste voluntad dijo al rey lo que 

abie fecho. E él con gran safia de 

la maldat que ficiera, mandélo enforcar.® 

In most of the Classical, Arabic, and 
early European versions which we have 
considered thus far, the witnesses are birds, 
whereas in Palacio Valdés’ Las burbujas the 
witnesses are raindrops. Also, there is no 
mention of the criminal’s domestic life in 
the earlier versions. Later European vari- 
ants change the witnesses from birds to 
natural phenomena such as thistle-down, 
moonlight, and sunlight.’® In addition, the 
confession of the crime is made to the 
criminal’s wife, not to a king or magistrate. 

Probably the best known of the later 
European versions of this story is that of 
Wilhelm and Jakob Grimm, “Die Klare 
Sonne bringts an den Tag.” This tale con- 
cerns a tailor’s apprentice who killed a Jew 
in order to rob him. The dying Jew called 
upon the sun to bring the murderer's crime 
to light. Later the apprentice found work 
with a master whose pretty daughter he 
married. The couple had two children, 
finally inherited the wife's ancestral home, 
and became prosperous. One morning while 
the husband was sitting at the window, his 
wife brought him a cup of coffee. He 
cooled the coffee by pouring it into his 
saucer. Suddenly he noticed that the sun 
was shining on the liquid in the saucer and 
that the reflection was dancing on the wall. 
He exclaimed, “Yes, it would like very 
much to bring it to light, and cannot!” The 
wife finally coaxed an explanation from her 
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husband, who confessed that he had killed 
the Jew and that the Jew had said that the 
sun would bring the crime to light. The 
husband begged the wife not to tell any 
one. She confided in another woman, who 
confided in others, and in three days the 
story was all over town. The tailor was 
brought to trial and condemned." 

The Grimm brothers’ story has many 
elements in common with Las burbujas: 
(1) Murder was committed by an appren- 
tice who wanted money; (2) The dying 
man called upon a weather phenomenon to 
witness the crime; (3) The apprentice mar- 
ried and prospered in business; (4) When 
the “witness” reappeared, the husband's 
reaction aroused the wife's curiosity and 
caused her to question him; (5) The hus- 
band confessed his crime to his wife and 
begged her not to repeat it; (6) The wife 
revealed her husband's guilt to a third par- 
ty; (7) The husband was brought to trial 
and was condemned to death. The details 
concerning the husband’s mistreatment of 
his wife are not found in the Grimm 
brothers’ version. However, since the main 
motifs of Las burbujas and many of the de- 
tails are included in the German tale, it 
would seem safe to say that the Grimm 
brothers’ story, or variants of it, influenced 
Palacio Valdés. 

It is quite possible that Palacio Valdés 
took some of the details of Las burbujas, 
including the wife-beating episodes, from 
the folk-lore of his native Asturias. Aurelio 
de Llano Roza de Ampudia** recorded a 
similar Asturian folk-tale which was called 
“La flor del cardo.” In this tale a man killed 
a neighbor in the mountains. The dying 
man called upon some thistle-down to be 
witness to the crime.** Later, when the 
murderer was passing through the same 
territory, the wind blew thistle-down all 
over his clothes. The murderer was so sad 
when he returned home that his wife asked 
him for an explanation. Finally the hus- 
band revealed the whole crime. He threat- 
ened his wife if she ever revealed his con- 


fession. The husband began to drink much 
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liquor, and he also took to beating his wife. 
At last the wife denounced her husband to 
the police; the husband was brought to 
trial, convicted, and hanged. 

This paper has shown that all the princi- 
pal story motifs of Las burbujas are found 
in Classical, Arabic, and general European 
folk-lore. This fact, however, does not 
minimize the originality of Palacio Valdés’ 
treatment of an old theme."* His use of 
raindrops for witnesses would seem to be 
original with him. The artistic way in 
which the Spaniard weaves threads of 
Andalusian life and manners into the de- 
tails of his story, likewise, is original. Tru- 
ly, in Las burbujas, Palacio Valdés demon- 
strates that he is a master of the art of 
story-telling. 


NOTES 


1 Palacio Valdés, Obras completas, ed. M. A 
ilar, Aguilar, 1948), pp. 1394-96. 
complete Papeles del Doctor Angélico cover wham 
1373-1504 of this edition. 
? A first-century Greek version of this le nd is 
found in Plutarch’s De garrulitate. Cf. Plutarch, 
Moralia, trans. W. C. Helmbold (London: Wil- 
liam Heinemann, 1939), v1, 509f. Johann Chris- 
h Friedrich von Schiller’s ballad of 1797, 

"Die Kraniche des Ibykus”, gave European vogue 
to the legend. 

3 Victor Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages 
arabes (Liége: H. Vaillant Carmanne, 1892), 1, 
123, No. 118. Cheuvin bibliogra- 
phy covering versions of the Ibycus legend. 

Ibid. (Liege, 1903), vir, 146-147, No. 425. 
Chauvin gives a ve bibliography of European 
variants of the partridges as witnesses. 

5 Mille et un contes, récits et légendes arabes 
(Paris: Maisonneuve Fréres, 1926), m1, 381, No. 


109. 
6A. 
(Paris: 


Id Hervieux, Les fabulistes latins 
irmin-Didot, 1894), m1, 348-349, No. 
41; m, 347, No. 59. 

' Fables inédites des xiie, xiiie et xive sidcles et 
fables de la Fontaine (Paris: Etienne Cabin, 


1825), m, 482-484, Ysopet 1, No. 58. 


8 Minnie Luella Carter, Studies in the Scala Celi 

of Johannes Gobius Junior (unpublished Ph.D. 

age Univ. of Chicago, 1928), p. 62, 

0. 

® Biblioteca de autores espafioles (Madrid: Ri- 

vadeneyra, 1860), txxt, 470, No. 96. 

10 Cf. Antti Aarne and Stith Thom gees 

of the Folk-Tale (Helsinki: Fol Fel 
"144, No. 960. 
unt, Grimm's 


Communications No. 74, 1928), 
11 Summari from Margaret 

Fairy Tales, ed. James Stern (New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1944), p. 528, No. 115. A detailed 
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bibliography of this tale is given by Johannes 
Bolte and Georg Polivka in their Anmerkungen 
zu den Kinder- und Hausmirchen der Briider 
Grimm (Leipzig: Theodor Weicher, 1915), u, 
531-535, No. 115. A very popular German poem 
by the Romanticist Adalbert von Chamisso (1781- 
1838), “Die Sonne bringt es an den Tag,” fol- 
lows the Grimm version closely. Only the details 
of the murderer's profession and domestic life 
are missing; the unresting curiosity of the wife 
is emphasized. 
2 Aurelio de Llano Roza de Ampudia, Cuentos 
asturianos (Archivo de tradiciones populares; 
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Madrid: R. C. Roggio, 1925), p. 200, No. 116. 
The author recorded “La flor del cardo” on April 
20, 1921. His informant was Juan Bernaldo, 68, 
a miller of San Roman de Candamo. 

18 Thistles are used as witnesses in Lynker's 
Hessische Sagen, No. 173. Cf. Bolte-Polivka, op. 
cit., 531-535. 

14 For other variants on this theme see the classi- 
fication N270, “Crime inevitably comes to light,” 
of Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Litera- 
ture (Indiana Univ. Studies, Vol. xxi; Bloom- 
ington, 1935), v, 69-71. 


DRAMATIC VARIATIONS ON THEMES OF EL SOMBRERO DE TRES 
PICOS: LA ZAPATERA PRODIGIOSA AND UNA VIUDA DIFICIL 


Ricuarp A. Mazzara 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Recent textbook editions of Garcia 
Lorca’s La zapatera prodigiosa and Nalé 
Roxlo’s Una viuda dificil have caused me 
to notice certain similarities between these 
plays.* In both, there is a resemblance in 
title and genre: La zapatera prodigiosa, 
farsa violenta en dos actos; Una viuda 
dificil, farsa en tres actos. It is hoped that 
the resemblance will become more apparent 
during this discussion. The probable re- 
lationship of La zapatera to Alarcén’s and 
Falla’s versions of El sombrero de tres picos 
has been observed (e.g., Helman, pp. 23, 
36). If my assumptions are correct, Una 
viuda represents variations on the same 
tragicomic themes and is in keeping with 
the contemporary realizations of and return 
to the dramatic and spectacular in the tra- 
dition. Not that Alarcén or his reader is 
unaware of these elements in the subject 
and treatment in El sombrero.* 

It is interesting to compare our authors’ 
attitudes and aspirations in the face of 
limitations their circumstances may wish 
to impose on them as artists. First, Alarcén 
in the “Prefacio” to his novel: “jDicho- 
sisimo tiempo, digo . . . para los poetas 
especialmente, que encontraban un entre- 
més, un sainete, una comedia, un drama, 
un auto sacramental o una epopeya detrds 
de cada esquina, en vez de esta prosaica 
uniformidad y desabrido realismo que nos 
legd al cabo la Revolucién Francesa!— 
jDichosisimo tiempo, si! . . .”* And Garcia 
Lorca in his “Prélogo” to La zapatera: 

. . «» Por este miedo absurdo y por ser el teatro 


en muchas ocasiones una finanza, la poesia se 
retira de Ja escena en busca de otros ambientes 


donde la gente no se asuste de que un Arbol, por 
ejemplo, se convierta en una bola de humo. . 

| autor ha preferido poner el ejemplo dramatico 
en el vivo ritmo de una zapaterita popular. En 
todos los sitios late y anima la criatura poética 
que el autor ha vestido de zapatera con aire de 
refrain o simple romancillo y no se extrafie el 
publico si aparece violenta o toma actitudes agrias 
porque ella lucha siempre, lucha con la realidad 
que la cerca y lucha con la fantasia cuando ésta 
se hace realidad visible. . . . (pp. 47-48) 
Finally, the vital need to combine poetry 
and reality—fulfilled so well by both Span- 
iards in their humorous treatment of the 
same themes—appears also to be Nalé Rox- 
lo’s: “Siempre he luchado por separar en 
mi obra literaria al humorista del poeta 
. . » Pero a veces se juntan, como. . . en 
el teatro, donde puedo atribuirles a dife- 
rentes personajes mis dos maneras de sentir 
una misma cosa . . . Con el tiempo esta 
vigilancia para mantener separadas estas 
dos tendencias se va relajando. . . y alguna 
vez escribiré la obra en que perfectamente 
mezcladas y confundidas aparezca com- 
pleto y tal como soy . . .”* It would ap 
pear that the Argentine poet-dramatist best 
achieved his desire in his farce, Una viuda 
dificil. 

A few words are not amiss here to estab- 
lish the basic identity of the works dis- 
cussed with respect to time and place of 
action. Alarcén gives the time of his story 
with some exactness: “Comenzaba este 
largo siglo, que ya va de vencida. No se 
sabe fijamente el afio: sdlo consta que era 
después del de 4 y antes del de 8” (p. 29). 
The time of La zapatera may be guessed as 
early nineteenth century also, to judge for 
example by the Zapatero’s costume (p. 51). 
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And the action of Una viuda clearly takes 
place in the same century (Introduction, 
p-. 15). The reasons for this common re- 
moval of the action to a somewhat remote 
but recognizable period in history seem well 
expressed by Alarcén: “Hace, pues, mucho 
tiempo que concebimos el propdésito de 
restablecer la verdad de las cosas, devol- 
viendo a la peregrina historia de que se 
trata su primitivo cardcter, que nunca 
dudamos fuera aquel en que salia mejor 
librado el decoro.—Ni zcémo dudarlo? Esta 
clase de Relaciones, al rodar por las manos 
del vulgo, nunca se desnaturalizan para 
hacerse mas bellas, delicadas y decentes, 
sino para estropearse y percudirse al con- 
tacto de la ordinariez y la chabancaneria” 
(p. 29). The resemblance in setting is even 
more striking: the actions of all three works 
revolve about places where business and 
home are combined. This combination 
creates more than usual conflicts between 
husband and wife (molineros, zapateros, 
plateros), clients and neighbors. In a con- 
temporary period, such circumstances 
would probably be less poetic and at the 
same time less credible; the situation might 
be dramatic enough, but would very likely 
not be treated with so mich pure humor.® 

The plots of El sombrero and La zapatera 
are no doubt sufhiciently well known to 
make it unnecessary to repeat them here. 
This is perhaps not so true of Una viuda. 
But in the following résumé of the Argen- 
tine play there will be many references to 
La zapatera, enough to show the most im- 
portant parallels between the two variations 
on the themes of El sombrero de tres picos. 

It may be well for the reader to go back 
into the story of Una viuda in order to deal 
with the events chronologically. As the 
beautiful and vital Isabel explains to Victor, 
she was all alone after her father’s death, 
needed someone to help with the shop, and 
“Julian [her first husband] era su primer 
oficial . . . [la] queria, era bueno, traba- 
jador . . . Todos estuvieron de acuerdo 
. . .” Cp. 28). The provocative Zapatera’s 
predicament was much the same, and her 
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marriage to the good old hard-working Za- 
patero was largely one of social and eco- 
nomic convenience. Despite differences in 
the temperaments of the characters, the 
general conjugal atmosphere in both plays 
seems to have been and to be one of per- 
functory devotion to duty: neither marriage 
has produced offspring. 

Isabel's marriage might well have been 
contrived by the author to place her in a 
position analogous to the Zapatera’s. The 
latter seeks relief from her disagreeable 
existence by flirting with a number of 
would-be lovers, real and imaginary; but 
her honor prevents her from going further. 
Honor is very important to Isabel, and she 
does not obviously flirt with the many 
“suitors” who frequent her shop, although 
she is no doubt a great temptation to them. 
Her nervousness may betray psychological 
as well as moral preoccupations. She has 
doubtless thought of Victor, even before 
his arrival, as a hero who might save her 
from a young widow’s fate (p. 27 ff.). But 
Victor has become a Tenorio; in this sense, 
he is much like the Alcalde of La zapatera, 
for each is conceived as the antithesis of 
the true hero. At the end of Act 1 of La 
zapatera and of Scene 1, Act 1, of Una 
viuda the heroines are weeping at the loss 
of their “heroes,” both of whom have left 
their heroines because of intrusions of 
society. 

Both women immediately, and spitefully, 
seek new protectors: for the imaginative 
Zapatera it is the absent husband now be- 
come a fine, dashing fellow; Isabel marries 
the disreputable (but “glamorous”? Mari- 
ano. The heroines must continue on the 
defensive, however, for their men are not 
heroes to society. Indeed, as the Zapatera 
must realize that her husband is more than 
a “meal ticket,” so Isabel must convince 
herself that her husband is to be more 
than a “watchdog.” Hers is a “trial mar- 
riage” during which she and Mariano at- 
tempt dutifully, but not without strife, to 
fulfill the conditions of their union. Mari- 
ano eventually pleads for more considera- 
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tion, for he has fallen in love with Isabel 
Cp. 53 ff.). This situation resembles not 
only that of the first act of La zapatera, but 
seems to repeat in a sense the situation of 
Isabel's first marriage. 

Only when again threatened with aban 
donment does Isabel confess to Rita her 
love for Mariano (p. 72 ff.); the possibility 
of having a child becomes a “reality” Cp. 
76).° Isabel is delighted that Mariano re- 
turns for her to defend him from hostile 
neighbors: “j. . . es mi marido, y mientras 
yo viva nadie le faltara al respeto!” Cp. 78). 
Like the Zapatera, Isabel is capable of 
defending her home and honor alone, but 
she too is afraid (pp. 77-79). Even the 
most independent of feminists is more com- 
fortable with a hero to rely on. Isabel de- 
clares her love to Mariano, the ferocious 
Mariano he, and she after him, have creat- 
ed for themselves and the world. She is 
preparing to flaunt her love in further de 
fiance of society when Mariano throws off 
his disguise and reveals himself to be bas- 
ically a rather gentle man (p. 80 ff.). 
Actually, this was the man she had come 
to know and love; but the “heroism” to 
which he had pretended also had been an 
important reality for her and the com 
munity. In the ensuing “desengafio” it is 
easy for everyone to treat Mariano as a 
coward (p. 82 ff.). 


Thus far the analogies to be drawn be 
tween La zapatera and Una viuda are per- 
haps clear enough, but what follows in 
the Argentine play may require a word of 
explanation to bring out the parallel. The 
Zapateros are happily resigned to the old 
reality—possibly because it is not entirely 
the old reality. Says the Zapatera: “. 
jCallarse largos de lengua, judios colorados! 
Y venid, venid ahora, si queréis. Ya somos 
dos a defender mi casa, jdos! jdos! yo y mi 
marido. . . .” Cp. 100). No one can accept 
the new Mariano, until he proves he has 
some of the qualities of the old Mariano; 
and this he does to everyone's satisfaction. 
Says Isabel: “No, Mariano, no te vayas. . . 
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te necesito para . . . para que me ayudes 
a vender” (p. 105). 

Another set of comparisons must be made 
before this discussion is concluded. These 
have to do with the similar use of music, 
ballet, and other theatrical effects in the 
two farces, particularly in the treatment of 
the especially farcical secondary characters. 
To repeat, the relationships between 
Alarcén’s, Falla’s, and Garcia Lorca’s hu- 
morous works have already been observed.’ 
The emphasis here will therefore again be 
on Una viuda dificil, with frequent refer- 
ences to La zapatera prodigiosa. 

Nalé Roxlo’s characters are relatively 
more “realistic” than Garcia Lorca’s, no 
doubt because of the former's aversion to 
extremes in esthetics." His secondary fig- 
ures are, however, quite as radically stylized 
as any conceived by Garcia Lorca.’ The 
resemblance of Don Cosme, snuff, sneeze, 
and all, to Don Mirlo is obvious from the 
very beginning of Una viuda (p. 19 ff.); 
Don Cosme is later joined by the Vejete, 
and together they go through a grotesque 
ballet Cp. 95 ff.). Mariano's entrance and 
scene with the Alcalde and Verdugo (pp. 
34-39) are not unlike those of the Zapatero 
and his puppet show, and ultimately have 
the same function.'® Indeed, the “puppet 
show” of Una viuda continues almost to 
the end of the play. Frequent entrances and 
exists of galanes and mozos, misias and 
vecinas, in the two plays create quite simi- 
lar puppet and ballet effects, and for the 
same purpose: to emphasize the lack of 
privacy in the shops. The “wake” staged 
by the misias in lieu of a bridal party for 
Isabel and Mariano (pp. 40-47) has a 
tragicomic tone analogous to the ballet of 
the vecinas in La zapatera (pp. 70-71). 
The Pedrito of Una Viuda starts out as a 
galan but eventually occupies the same po- 
sition as the Nifo: Pedrito and Isabel en- 
gage in various kinds of interplay (e.g., pp. 
23-24, 89) reminiscent of those in which 
the Zapatera and Nifio indulge (e.g., p. 
75), and Pedrito comes to be a go-between 
and one of the few friends Isabel and 
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Mariano have in the community. Further 
analogies are no doubt possible, but the 
evidence is perhaps sufficient already." 


I have attempted to point up the proba- 
bility of some kind of influence on Nale 
Roxlo’s Una viuda dificil (1944), not only 
of the two versions of El sombrero de tres 
picos, but more particularly of Garcia 
Lorca’s La zapatera prodigiosa (1930). It 
is known that Nalé Roxlo knew and was to 
some extent inspired by Garcia Lorca’s 
work.'? The great triumph of the latter and 
the Spanish theater in Buenos Aires in 
1933 are very well known." Although I 
have found no strong evidence, external to 
the plays themselves, of the influence of 
Garcia Lorca on Nalé Roxlo, such influ- 
ence is nevertheless quite likely. 


Apparently because of his material and 
his public, Alarcén reacted against the 
prosaic realism of his day in El sombrero 
de tres picos. More poet, humorist, and 
dramatist than novelist, he produced his 
masterpiece in a “genre” not properly his. 
For reasons similar to Alarcén’s, Garcia 
Lorca was less extreme than usual in La 
zapatera prodigiosa. This is generally con- 
sidered the best of his farces, and in a 
broad sense the most popular, if not pre- 
cisely the most representative, of his 
works.'* Seemingly combining the motiva- 
tions of Alarcén and Garcia Lorca, Nalé 
Roxlo blended his talents as poet and hu- 
morist to express himself most successfully 
to the general public in Una viuda dificil. 
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NOTES 


1 La zapatera prodigiosa, ed. Edith F. Helman 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1952). Una viuda 
dificil, eds. Ruth C. Gillespie and Beth W. 
Noble (New York: W. W. Norton, 1953). Sub- 
sequent references will be to these editions; to 
avoid confusion, editors’ names may be used in 
references. 

* See, for example, Edmund de Chasca, “La 
forma comica en ‘El sombrero de tres picos’,” 
Hispania, xxxvi, 283-284. 
3 Novelas completas, ed. 
Aires, 1944), pp. 31-32. 
will be to this edition. 

* Quoted by Ruth C. Gillespie, “Conrado Nalé 
Roxlo: Poet and Humorist,” Hispania, xxxvi, 
72; see also pp. 73-74. 

5 The humor of a like situation in a contemporary 
setting would no doubt tend to satire. One may 
think, for example, of the recent film, “The 
Catered Affair.” 

® There has been some _preparation—as in La 
zapatera (e.g., pp. 30-52) tor the rapproche- 
ment between husband and wife and 
desire for children (e.g., p. 64). 

7 See also Roberto G. Sanchez, Garcia Lorca, 
estudio sobre su teatro (Madrid, 1950), p. 53. 
Sanchez also discusses the influence of Valle- 
Inclan’s Los cuernos de don Friolera on La 
zapatera; but as he says, Valle’s biting satire is 
not to be found in Garcia Lorca’s farce (p. 144 
ff.). As has been observed above, satire is not the 
outstanding characteristic of the works discussed 
in this paper. 

* See the Gillespie article (n. 4), p. 71. 

® Garcia Lorca is, of course, not so “radical” as 
some suppose. See Sanchez, pp. 23-26. 

10 The purpose of the puppet show in La zapatera 
is to return her man to the Zapatera, and inci- 
dentally, to teach her a lesson by representing 
her own situation in pantomime (pp. 84-89). 
In Una Viuda it is Justina who represents in the 
story of her own widowhood the fate that may 
befall Isabel (pp: 25-27). 

11 For example, the derogatory coplas in both 
plays are another obvious point of contact, as are 
the transformations of zapateria and plateria into 
taverns at the end of each play. 

12 See the Gillespie article (n. 4), p. 72. 

13 See, for example, Sanchez, pp. 31-32. 

14 Angel del Rio, Vida y obras de Federico Garcia 
Lorca (Zaragoza, 1952), pp. 119-121. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S RESIDENCE IN SPAIN 


Lawrence H. 
Le Moyne College 


James Russell Lowell's residence in 
Spain from 1877 until 1880 as the United 
States minister has been recognized as the 
most important link in the chain of his 
Hispanophile interests.* As early as 1851, 
Lowell had expressed a wish to visit Spain 
and later he had sought the diplomatic ap- 
pointment to Madrid by remarking gently 
to the influential middleman in the affair, 
William Dean Howells, that “I should like 
to see a play of Calderon.” 

Some of Lowell’s impressions of Spain 
have been mentioned by almost all his 
biographers and critics, but his intellectual 
and cultural activities in Madrid have not 
received much attention in previous 
studies.* It is the purpose of this paper to 
reconstruct these neglected phases of 
Lowell's tour of duty in the Spanish capital 
as a contribution toward the history of the 
literary relations between Spain and the 
United States during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

American literature was not entirely un- 
known in Spain at that time: Irving, Coo- 
per, Poe, Hawthorne, and Longfellow were 
available in translation and enjoyed some 
popularity.* Lowell himself must have been 
familiar to the reading public because the 
young king, Alfonso XII, quoted his verses 
during the official presentation at La Gran- 
ja.* Certain Spaniards formed an immedi- 
ate comparison with Washington Irving 
who, after a previous Iberian sojourn, had 
served as the American minister for almost 
four years, 1842-46, and had used his Span- 
ish adventures to enrich American litera- 
ture. Consequently, Lowell was accorded a 
warm welcome and “was even familiarly 
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greeted by some as ‘José Bighlow,’ with the 
hopeful anticipation that a fresh volume of 
dialectic verse might result from his Span- 
ish experiences; while others, more lately 
informed, trusted that he would, from his 
Window, survey with kindly philosophic 
gaze the more lovable and human side of 
the Spanish character.”* 

Since diplomatic problems were prac- 
tically non-existent during his years in 
Madrid, Lowell found himself in an almost 
ideal situation for a man of letters. Official 
duties brought him in contact with the 
leading government figures and statesmen: 
Antonio Canovas del Castillo, the Prime 
Minister, Manuel Silvela, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and Emilio Castelar, the 
leader of the opposition party in the Cortes. 
These men were also literary personalities 
of some importance in Restoration Spain, 
and Lowell quickly discovered that he 
could discuss with them the world of belles- 
lettres, particularly his favorite Spaniards, 
Cervantes and Calderén.* Toward the end 
of his Spanish assignment, Lowell wrote 
with genuine regret and keen perspicacity: 
Today we have a bit of news in a change of 
Ministers. I regret it on two accounts, first, be- 
cause I think Sr. Canovas del Castillo the ablest 
politician Spain has had for a long while, and 
second because I had established very agreeable 
relations with the Minister of ‘Affairs and 
have it all to do over again. But I have a notion 
that perhaps we are to have another general 
omg Canovas will be in power again before 
long. For a foreign minister the worst of it all 
is that the springs of Spanish politics are so purely 
personal as to make it impossible to assign any 
deeper ur and consequently to draw any 
safe augury from it. It is very Spanish that the 
Outs are said to have been pledging their 
watches and borrowing money on the chances of 

“becoming Power,” as they call it here.? 
As for Castelar, the American minister 


admired his efforts on behalf of a more 
democratic government but judged him to 
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be too idealistic for the arena of Spanish 
domestic politics.* Castelar saw Lowell as 
a notable representative of American 
thought and “tan amante de nuestra patria 
y tan renombrado en los anales de las letras 
americanas.””* 

Lowell's unofficial introduction into 
liberal intellectual circles occurred at the 
home of Pascual de Gayangos, to whom he 
had brought letters from America. This 
eminent Spanish scholar had _ provided 
Longfellow, Prescott, and Ticknor with in- 
valuable help for their Hispanic investiga- 
tiuns; and Lowell, though his association 
with these mutual friends, was accepted at 
once into the Gayangos family.’® He began 
to spend long hours in the Gayangos library 
and soon considered Don Pascual, his 
daughter, Emilia, and her husband, Juan 
Facundo de Riafo, his most steadfast 
acquaintances in Madrid. Dona Emilia 
Gayangos de Riaho, whose mother and ed- 
ucation were English, acted as the bilingual 
hostess of a house where the prevailing 
Victorian style was somewhat lightened by 
the wealth of Hispano-Mauresque objets 
d'art accumulated by her father and spouse. 
Besides doing reseach in his native land, 
Gayangos had labored for extensive periods 
in England where, among other projects, he 
had completed the catalogue of Spanish 
manuscripts in the British Museum. Don 
Juan, known in England and Spain for his 
work in the fields of archaeology and art 
history, also interested himself in Spanish 
education and had setved briefly as the 
Director of Public Instruction. Many Span- 
ish intellectuals looked to England for pro- 
gressive and democratic ideas throughout 
the nineteenth century so that Gayangos 
and the Riafos, enthusiastic Anglophiles 
because of family and cultural ties, became 
very popular with the struggling liberal 
factions of Restoration Spain. Indeed, dur- 
ing these years the Gayangos household 
was regarded as a mecca for Spanish society 
curious about English and foreign trends."* 

When Lowell broached the question of 
his difficulty in speaking Spanish fluently 


to Dona Emilia, she suggested to him the 
services of a promising professor, Hermen- 
egildo Giner de los Rios, who had lost his 
teaching position because of his liberal- 
ism.'* Lowell’s reactions denote complete 
sympathy with his tutor’s plight: “I have 
a few moments before Don Hermenegildo 
Giner de los Rios . . . comes to talk Span- 
ish with me. He is a fine young fellow who 
lost a professor's chair for his liberal prin- 
ciples and is now a professor in the Free 
University they are trying to found here— 
the Libre Ensenianza. I like him very much 
and, though he doesn’t look much like him, 
he reminds me often of Harry James. . .”** 

As a result of his lessons with Don 
Hermenegildo, Lowell was introduced to 
Francisco Giner de los Rios and the most 
controversial educational enterprise of the 
era, the Institucién Libre de Ensenanza. 
The achievement of the two brothers, Fran- 
cisco and Hermenegildo, and the Institu- 
cin certainly represents a major factor in 
any consideration of Spanish history and 
literature after 1876. The chaotic failure of 
governmental efforts after the enforced ab- 
dication of Isabel II in 1868 and the fiasco 
of the First Spanish Republic in 1873 had 
led to the rise to power of Canovas del 
Castillo and a conservative clerical regime. 
Schools and professors were investigated for 
signs of unorthodoxy: Castelar resigned his 
post in protest, and Francisco Giner de los 
Rios, after a short exile in 1875, was de- 
prived of his chair at the Universidad 
Central. The foundation of the Institucidn 
Libre de Ensetianza in 1876 by Francisco, 
Hermenegildo, and a few other bold in- 
dividuals, was intended as an antidote to 
the stultifying academic atmosphere of the’ 
state schools, especially the Universidad 
Central, which Lowell perceived clearly 
when he attended the graduation cere- 
monies of the University of Madrid in 1878 
and wrote afterwards: “The orator then 
advanced bowing low to the Conde and 
received from him a printed copy of the 
speech he was to deliver. Of this he read 
Cin a tone so low in so hurried a way that I 
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could catch no more than a phrase here 
and there) only a page or two at the be- 
ginning and end. One passage on the ad- 
vantage of religious belief was warmly ap- 
plauded, and a professor who sat immedi- 
ately under the speaker after exclaiming 
bravo several times turned round and 
shook him by the hand.”" 

From the beginning, the American min- 
ister encouraged and participated in the 
activities of the small group of educators 
in the Institucién. On one occasion, he 
wrote forcefully: “They have established 
by almost starving themselves the Institu- 
cién Libre de Ensefianza at Madrid where 
young Spaniards may and do get modern 
ideas. They and those like them are the 
only Spaniards who are not hostile to Eng- 
land and English Liberal ways of looking 
at things. They are doing an excellent work 
as I know not by hearsay but by my own 
knowledge.”"® The road of these liberals 
was far from easy: opposition from con- 
servative forces constantly harassed the en- 
deavor; funds were chronically low, and 
friends, scarce. Thus, the active interven- 
tion of the United States representative in 
Spain, a respected figure in both countries 
and the friend of some of the Institucion’s 
most vociferous foes in governmental po- 
sitions, was very opportune and welcome. 

Lowell never loosened his bonds with 
the Institucion and its pioneers and during 
his ambassadorship to England, after leav- 
ing Spain, he befriended his Spanish com- 
rades by introducing them to British intel- 
lectuals at the International Educational 
Conference at South Kensington in 1884." 
The contacts that the Madrid delegates, 
Francisco Giner de los Rios and Manuel 
Cossio, formed during this meeting in- 
spired them enormously, and “the Inter- 
national Congress of Education was the 
beginning of Don Francisco’s long connec- 
tion with England.”"” 

The members of the Institucién came to 
consider Lowell one of their own since they 
appointed him an honorary professor of the 
school. In an unpublished letter, Hermene- 
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gildo encloses with evident pleasure “el 
nombramiento de Profr. honorario de esta 
Universidad libre .. Although the 
available correspondence of Hermenegildo 
is limited, the tone indicates a continuing 
and warm relationship between Lowell and 
the brothers Giner de los Rios."" 

In an article devoted to Lowell, Don 
Francisco summarizes the zeal and exer- 
tions of the former and emphasizes his 
contributions to the I nstitucion: 

Admitié igual misién en Espafia en 1877, des- 
empefidndola durante mas de dos afos, que, 
aparte de sus deberes oficiales, aprovecho princi- 
palmente para dominar nuestra lengua y literatura 
(con el auxilio, por cierto, de las lecciones de un 
— de la Institucién), llegando 4 escribir con 
acilidad discursos y poesias es espanol. 
Eranle familiares nuestros clasicos, en la estruc- 
tura interna de su pensamiento y en los resortes 
de su estilo, como en conexidn con el medio que 
los engendrara y de que son expresiOn trans- 
parente; y en sus relaciones todas con nuestro 
pueblo, nuestra historia, nuestros gobiernos y 
nuestra sociedad actual, Espafia entera, no solo 
la Institucion debe agradecido tributo 4 la mem- 
oria de uno de los mas leales y carifiosos amigos 
que por dicha ha encontrado entre los grandes 
escritores de nuestro tiempo.?° 

Don Francisco also calls attention to 
Lowell's work on the faculty when he 
praises him as “uno de los mas ilustres hijos 
de la gran Republica norte-americana, y 
con cuya enérgica simpatia y concurso como 
profesor honorario se honraba la Institu- 
” 
cién” Cp. 241). 

With the help of Don Hermenegildo, 
Lowell undertook several projects during 
his Madrid years that tested his knowledge 
of English and Spanish. Besides writing a 
few poems, he translated articles from the 
newspapers for his dispatches to Washing- 
ton,” and corrected items about America 
for at least one local newspaper.** How- 
ever, the most intriguing enterprise, as well 
as the most elusive to investigate, is that of 
a translation into Spanish of the life of 
Charles Darwin. Lowell mentions it only 
briefly but apparently labored on the pro- 
posed book in collaboration with his teach- 
er, Don Hermenegildo.** The ideas of 
Darwin engendered more argument and 
bitterness in Restoration Spain than in the 
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United States and did not make themselves 
felt until a later date.** Lowell’s oft-noted 
antipathy for the implications of the Dar- 
winian trend and the conflict in the two 
countries about these theories make this 
effort even more interesting to the student 
of comparative literature. This uncom- 
pleted translation marks a fleeting curiosity 
on Lowell’s part about these doctrines as it 
likewise discloses an early attempt to pre- 
sent Darwinism to the Spanish public. 
When the endless debates between liberals 
and conservatives are recalled, one may well 
wonder what were the private thoughts of 
Canovas del Castillo and Silvela about 
these activities of the American representa- 
tive with whom they were dealing on ofh- 
cial and personal terms. 

Nevertheless, Senor Silvela succeeded in 
having Lowell named as a corresponding 
member of the Spanish Academy on No- 
vember 21, 1878.2° The former Smith Pro- 
fessor of Harvard had previously rejoiced 
at Longfellow’s entrance into this distin- 
guished body and now he could write about 
himself with no little satisfaction: “The 
only important piece of news here is that 
I was last night received as a corresponding 
member into the Spanish Academy and 
had to return thanks in the Castilian tongue 
(Jacobean version). Fortunately I was per- 
mitted to write it out beforehand and it 
was received with many muy-bienes by the 
courteous audience. I then assisted at the 
discussion of the new edition of the Acad- 
emy’s dictionary which interested me great- 
ly. The meetings (once a week) will be a 
great resource to me.”?* 

As a consequence of his admittance to 
the Spanish Academy, Lowell met other 
prominent Spaniards, such as Manuel 
Tamayo y Baus and Juan Valera.*7 The 
encounter with Juan Valera resulted in an 
immediate friendship, and Juan Valera 
seems to date his love of American litera- 
ture from these meetings with Lowell in 
Spain.** Valera’s interest in the United 
States and its culture stands out as “uno 
de los primeros ejemplares de una especie 
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mas bien rara, un espanol interesado por 
los Estados Unidos y su cultura.”** Juan 
Valera was also one of the first modern 
Spanish novelists to be introduced to an 
American audience with the aid of William 
Dean Howells, Lowell’s intermediary in re- 
ceiving the Madrid post. The two writers, 
Lowell and Valera, probably devoted many 
conversations to literary topics, and Lowell 
speaks favorably of the Spaniard in his 
essay on Don Quixote.*’ On his part, Val- 
era translated some of Lowell's poems in an 
edition that Menéndez y Pelayo honored 
with “notas” about the American's poetry." 

In conclusion, Lowell’s diplomatic mis- 
sion to Madrid occupies a place of merit 
in the annals of Anglo-Hispanic relations 
during the nineteenth century, even 
though he did not produce any major piece 
of writing during these years or later ex- 
ploit the literary possibilities of his Spanish 
experiences as Washington Irving had 
done. Lowell’s impact on the intellectual 
circles of Madrid, where he was read and 
admired, his participation in cultural affairs 
of the Academy and the Universidad Cent- 
ral, his ties with leading Spanish personali- 
ties and, above all, his active and continued 
support of the Institucién Libre de En- 
senianza, symbol of the liberal elements in 
Spain, offer additional, significant aspects 
of his Spanish residence. 
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The compiler wishes to thank Professor 
William F. Smith for his careful attention 
to this project during the year 1956-1957, 
and as always thanks are due to the indi- 
viduals and departments whose cooperation 
makes these lists possible. Response to the 
questionnaires this year may be regarded as 
average, replies having come from 37 of 
the 45 universities usually active in the 
Hispanic field. None of the very large de- 
partments is unreported, but certainly the 
purposes of the lists can be served best by 
completeness. 


The downward trend in newly-reported 
dissertation topics, which dates most notice- 
ably from 1954, continues with only 47 for 
1957. The generally rising number of com- 
pletions, first clearly observable in 1952 
and 1953 also continues with 52 for 1957. 
This is the first time, however, that a single 
year has produced more completions than 
dissertations begun. 


COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


Avrtert, Joun J. “The Miser in the Novels 
of Pérez Galdés.” Iowa. E. W. Ringo. 
Amor y VAzouez, José. “Poemas narra- 
tivos del siglo XVI, en lengua — 
ue tratan la empresa cortesiana.” Brown. 

. L. Fichter. 

Anperson, Rosert R. “A Study of the 
Theory of the Novel in Representative 
Spanish American Authors, 1896-1956.” 
California. A. Torres-Rioseco. 

Anprave, Gracreta. “Las expresiones del 
lenguaje familiar de Pérez Galdés en 
Fortunata y Jacinta.” Iowa. E. de Chasca. 

Battew, Hat L. “The Life and Works of 
D. Dionisio Solis.” North Carolina. S. A. 
Stoudemire. 


Bancrortr, Roserr L. “Ramén Pérez de 


Ayala: A Critical Study of his Works.” 
Columbia. A. del Rio. 

Barcray, T. B. “The Role of the Dance 
and Dance Lyrics in the Spanish comedia 
to the early 18th Century.” Toronto. J. 
Cano. 

BarrENECHEA, ANA Maria. La expresion 
de la irrealidad en la obra de Jorge Luis 
Borges. (1955, Bryn Mawr, J. M. Fer 
rater Mora.) Mexico, 1957. 

Beeson, Marcarer Even. “The Role of 
the Hermit in the Seventeenth-Century 
Novel.” Texas. R. H. Williams. 

Cameron, Wattace J. “The Theme of 
Hunger in Spanish Picaresque Litera- 
ture.” Iowa. R. Davis. 

Cauvin, Sr. Mary Austin, O.P. “The 
Comedia de Privanza in the Seventeenth 
Century.” Pennsylvania. A. Reichen- 
berger. 

CHAMBERLIN, VERNON A. “The Blind and 
other Physically Handicapped Characters 
in the Novels of Benito Pérez Galdés.” 
Kansas. W. H. Shoemaker. 

Cuanc-Ropricuez, Eucento. La literatura 
politica de Gonzalez Prada, Maridtegui y 
Haya de la Torre. (1956, Washington, 
C. Garcia-Prada.) Mexico: Coleccién 
Studium-18, 1957. 

Orwine. “Bécquer in Mexico, 
Central America and the Caribbean 
Countries.” Texas. R. Martinez-Lépez. 

Corrés, Luts. “The Social Novel of Peru.” 
Colorado. J. de Onis. 

Davison, Nev. “Psychological Values in 
the Works of Eduardo Barrios.” 1956, 
UCLA. J. A. Crow. 

Dawson, T. L. C. “Religion and Anticleri- 
calism in the Novels of Benito Pérez 
Galdés.” Toronto. J. Cano. 

De Cartos. “The Gita- 
no in Spanish Literature.” Columbia. A. 
del Rio. 

Dory, Mrs. Eprra Autrman. “A Glossary 
of Filipinismos in the Spanish Language 
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Found in the Publications of the Period 
1890-1920.” Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. Mi- 
crohilmed. 

Epersoie, Atva V., Jn. “El ambiente es- 

anol visto por Juan Ruiz de Alarcén.” 
J. M. Osma. 

Faser, Oscar. “Unamuno’s Thought and 
German Philosophy.” Columbia. A. del 
Rio. 

Fiunt, Weston. “Christopher Columbus as 
a Figure in Spanish, French, and Italian 
Drama.” N. Carolina. $. A. Stoudemire. 

Frerras, Witiiam J. “An Historic and 
Geographic Commentary on The Lusiads 
of Camoens.” Stanford. R. Hilton. 

Gerpinc, Jess Lee. “Spanish Travel Fic- 
tion in the Siglo de Oro.” Texas. R. H. 
Williams. 

Hartu, Dorotny. “The Poetic World of 
Carrera Andrade.” Syracuse. O. Olivera. 

Hit, Emma May. “Irony in the Novels of 
Eca de Queiroz.” Wisconsin. L. Kasten. 

Honsa, Viapimir. “La Gran Conquista de 
Ultramar, Book IV, Chapters 126-193, 
Critical Edition, Grammatical Analysis, 
and Glossary.” Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. 
Microfilmed. 

Icaza, Sr. Rosa Mania. The Stylistic Rela- 
tionship Between Poetry and Prose in the 
“Cantico espiritual” of San Juan de la 
Cruz. (Catholic, H. A. Hatzfeld..) Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1957. 

Jeans, Frep Witson. “An Annotated Criti- 
cal Edition of Rojas Zorrilla’s Peligrar en 
los remedios.” Brown. W. L. Fichter. 

Kinc, Wrtarp FAnReNKAMpP (Mrs. Ed- 
mund L. King). “Literary Academies and 
Prose Fiction in Seventeenth-Century 
Spain.” Brown. W. L. Fichter. 

Kirk, Cares Freperick. “A Critical Edi- 
tion, with Introduction and Notes, of 
Vélez de Guevara’s Virtudes vencen se- 
fiales.” Ohio State. R. Rozzell. Micro- 
filmed. 

Kremer, Cuarces. “A Study of the In- 
fluence of English on the Spanish of 
Puerto Ricans in Jersey Citv, New Jer- 
sey.” Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. Micro- 
filmed. 

La Joun, Lawrence Antony. “Azorin, 
Dramatist.” Indiana. M. H. Harlan. 

Lerrn, Ciara Jean. “Baldomero Fernandez 
Moreno: His Life and Works.” Michi- 
gan. E. Anderson-Imbert. Microfilmed. 
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Licursiau, Myron. “The Argentine Nov- 
el in the Nineteenth Century.” Colum- 
bia. G. Arciniegas. 

MacDonatp, Rosert Atan. “Kingship in 
Medieval Spain: Alfonso X of Castile.” 
Wisconsin. L. Kasten. 

Marruews, Hester P. “The Historical 
Drama in Spain in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” N. Carolina. S$. A. Stoudemire. 

Mazutsu, Constance Suaw. “Ortega and 
Spain.” Columbia. A. del Rio. 

Micnant, Rico. “Don Juan Manuel: El 
Conde Lucanor, An Edition According 
to Ms. E of the Academia de la His 
toria.” Washington. W. E. Wilson. 

Moorertetp, S. “The Infinitive as 
Accusative in Modern Spanish.” USC. 
D. L. Bolinger. 

Moretio, Marra Eucento. “La realidad 
poética de Salinas, Estudio de una con- 
stante tematica (Poetic Reality in Pedro 
Salinas: A Study of Themes).” Ohio 
State. C. Blanco. Microfilmed. 

NuNez, Benjamin. “Términos topograficos 
en la Argentina colonial.” Columbia. F. 
Jungemann. 

Jucian. “The Idea of Nothingness 
in the Poetry of Pedro Salinas.” New 
Mexico. R. J. Sender. 

Pérez, Louts C. “Afirmaciones de Lope de 
Vega sobre preceptiva dramatica a base 
de cien comedias.” Michigan. F. S. Es- 
cribano. Microfilmed. 

Previcn, Mary. “Alcides Arguedas: Con- 
temporary Bolivian Writer.” Columbia. 
G. Arciniegas. 

Rovner, Putrip. “Lope de Vega on King- 
ship.” Maryland. F. Goodwyn. 

Sturzkin, Herman B. “The Immigrant 
and Other Foreign Characters in the Bra- 
zilian Novel.” Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

Sreece, Cuarces “The Literary 
Expression of Educational Attitudes and 
Ideas in the Novels of Pérez Galdés.” 
Ohio State. C. Blanco. Microfilmed. 

SuArez Murtias, Marcuerire. “La novela 
romantica en Hispanoamérica.” Colum- 
bia. J. F. Shearer. 

Tomutns, Jack E. “The Nature of Gil 
Vicente’s Dramatic Artistry.” Princeton. 
R. S. Willis. 

Triwept, Mircnert Davin. “Nise Lasti- 
mosa of Jerénimo Bermudez: A Critical 
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Edition Together with an Introductory 
Study and Notes.” USC. D. McMahon. 

Zaun, Lous. “An Etymological Dictionary 
of El libro de los enxienplos por a. b.c. 
N. Carolina. J. E. Keller. 

Zener, Betty Jean. “Cervantine Aspects 
of the Novelistic Art of Benito Pérez 
Galdds.” California. J. Montesinos. 

ZuNica, Vircinta. “El anglicismo en el 
habla costarricense.” Jan., 1958, Tulane. 


D. S. Wogan. 


DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Aven, H. Dororny. “Christian Doctrine 
in the Works of Alfonso X.” Wisconsin. 
L. Kasten. 

BacuMANN, ANN Opatak. “Etymological 
and Syntactical Analysis of the Rimado 
de Palacio of Pero Lopez de Ayala.” Flor- 
ida State. V. R. B. Oelschlager. (Title al- 
tered. See list for 1955.) 

Bayutss, Berry. “Covarrubias’ Suplemento 
al Thesoro de la lengua castellana: A 
Critical Edition from the Original Manu- 
script.” Illinois. J. O. Crosby. 

Boupreau, Harorp. “Religion as an Artis- 
tic Device in the Works of Ramén del 
Wisconsin. FE. R. Mulvi- 

ill. 

Boyp, Lora Evizasern. “Emiliano Zapata 
en la literatura mexicana.” Columbia. A. 
Iduarte. 

Brown, Guittermo. “E] teatro en Chile.” 
Columbia. A. Iduarte. 

Bryant, Suasta. “English Translations of 
Spanish Ballads.” N. Carolina. S. A. 
Stoudemire. 

Cosos, Rusfén. “New Mexican Folk Poet- 
ry, with Emphasis upon the Indigenous 
Materials.” Stanford. J. B. Rael. (Title 
altered. See list for 1949.) 

Corp, WittiaM A. “José Rubén Romero.” 


Colorado. S$. Cuthbertson. 


Corrican, Rosert. “The Pedagogical and 


Cultural Ideas of Ortega y Gasset. 
ern Reserve. R. Mulhauser. 
changed. See list for 1956.) 

DePuy, Ipa Brancue. “Ortega v Gasset as 
Literary Critic: Principles and Practices.” 
Stanford. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 

Descouzis, Paur. “E] tema de Don Qui- 
jote en la Generacién de ’98.” Maryland. 
M. Rand. 
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EARLE, PETER. “Unamuno and English Lit- 
erature.” Kansas. C. DeCoster. (Adviser 
changed. See list for 1955.) 

Epperc, Georce. “The Life and Works of 
José Milla.” Kansas. S$. Menton. 

Fevictano, Mariano “Los cuen- 
tos de Horacio Quiroga.” Columbia. A. 
Iduarte. (Correction for Fabre, Mariano, 
in list for 1956.) 

Forster, Merwin H. “The Theory of Lit 
erary Generations Applied to the ‘Genera 
cién de los ‘Contempordneos.’” Tllinois. 
F. P. Ellison. 

“ A. M. “A Critical Edition of the Auto- 

aph Manuscript of Lope de Vega’s Fl 

er en el discreto, together with a 
ade of his Use of the Illustrative Anec- 
dote in Selected Plays.” Toronto. J. H. 
Parker. (Title and adviser changed. See 
list for 1949.) 

Gap, Exizasetu H. “Ideology of Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcén.” Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 
(Title altered. See list for 1953.) 

Gazarian, Marie-Lise. “Gabriela Mistral.” 
Columbia. G. Arciniegas. 

Gisss, Beverty. “Study of Modern Argen- 
tinian Psychological Novel.” Wisconsin. 
E. Neale-Silva. 

Greson, M. Cart. “Lampillas and Literary 
History.” Oregon. P. J. Powers. 

Gaunoer, Arsert B. “A Syntactical Study 
of Fourteenth-Centurv Spanish.” N. 
Carolina. J. E. Keller. (Title altered. See 
list for 1955.) 

Gorp, Teta. “A Study of the Noun in 
the Cronica general of Alfonso X of Cas- 
tile.” Columbia. F. Jungemann. 

Gursoy, Yusur. “Edicién y estudio del En- 
sayo, diccionario del lemosino, y valen- 
ciano antiguo y moderno al castellano de 
Manuel Joaquin Sanelo.” Chicago. J]. 
Corominas. 

Hotcoms, Greorce L. “The Theater in 
yee since 1939.” Texas. R. Martinez- 

Opez. 

Exizazetn. “Spanish American 
Travelers in the United States, 1890- 
1950.” N. Carolina. S. E. Leavitt. 

Jounson, James H. “The Proverb in the 
Spanish Exempla.” N. Carolina. J. E. 
Keller. 

Karser, Gunna. “A Critical and Annotated 
Edition of — La villana de Getafe.” 
Wisconsin. E. W. Hesse. 
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Kearns, Daisy Morates. “Estilo y lengua 
en Rémulo Gallegos.” Columbia. A. Idu 
arte. (Title altered. See list for 1956.) 

Kronik, Jonn. “An Analysis of the Char 
acters in the Fiction Works of Leopoldo 
Alas (Clarin).” Wisconsin. A. Sanchez- 
Barbudo. 

LaDu, Roserr. “Honor in the Theatre of 
Guillén de Castro.” Washington. W. E. 
Wilson. 

Lamonp, Martryn. “Eugéne  Scribe’s 
Vogue and Influence in Spain.” N. Caro- 
lina. S. A. Stoudemire. 

Lroyp, Paut. “A Linguistic Analysis of 
Old Spanish Occupational Terms.” Cali- 
fornia. Y. Malkiel. 

Lorr, Roserr E. “Pseudo-Mystical Stvle 
and Adolescent Psvchology in Pepita 
liménez.” Catholic. H. A. Hatzfeld. 

Lozano, Carros. “Ruben Dario en Fspa- 
fia.” California. A. Torres-Rioseco. (Title 
altered. See list for 1956.) 

Lyncn, Tueopnitus S. “A Critical and 
Annotated Edition of Francisco de las 
Natas’ FI segundo libro de las Enevdas 
€1528).” Pennsylvania. A. Reichenber- 
ger. (Subiect and adviser changed. See 
list for 1954.) 

McCatt, Mary B. Morris. “An Analysis 
of the Novels of Pérez de Ayala as a 
60 for Freedom.” Bryn Mawr. J. Mari 
chal. 

Maxwe tr, Ereanore M. “The Religious 
Element in the Works of Gabriel Miré.” 
Missouri. A. Brent. (Title changed. See 
list for 1956.) 

Maricnar, Sorepap Satinas. “La poesia 
de Rafael Alberti: tradicién y originali- 
aol Bryn Mawr. V. Llorens [Prince 
ton]. 

McCrary, Witt1aM C. “The Persistence 
of Aristotelianism in Spanish Dramatic 
Theory of the 16th and 17th Centuries.” 
Wisconsin. E. W. Hesse. (Title altered. 
See list for 1953.) 

Micuet, Icnatrus J. “Ultraismo y mod- 
ernismo en la obra de Valle-Inclan.” 
New Mexico. 

Moore, Mrs. Unerra Tuompson. “An- 
drés Eloy Blanco: su obra poética.” Ili- 
nois. F. P. Ellison. 

Murcufa, Tueroporr. “The Changing 
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Concept of the Gaucho in the Literature 
of the Rio de la Plata.” Washington. A. 
Vargas-Barén. 

Naccaratro, Frank. “Annotated and Criti- 
cal Edition of Eiximeni’s Libre de les 
dones.” Chicago. J. Corominas. (Subject 
changed. See list for 1956.) 

Oryuera, Hfécror. “La vida y obra de Ra 
fael Pombo.” Kansas. S. Menton. 

Pranca, Arvin H. “A Critical and Anno- 
tated Edition of Lope’s D. Lope de Car- 
dona, based on the MS in the Biblioteca 
Nacional.” Wisconsin. E. W. Hesse. 

Prerce, Vaupau P. “A Study of the Poetry 
of Rosalia de Castro.” Kansas. D. Ricart. 

Pieasants, Epwin H. “The Motivation of 
the Military Caudillo in the Mexican 
Novel (1928-1938).” Missouri. J. S. 
Brushwood. 

Farner Micuere. “Studio 
Stilistico: Sannazaro e Lope de Vega.” 
Oregon. P. J. Powers and C. B. Beall. 

Ropricuez, Farner VaLentin. “E] sentido 
barroco del teatro de don Agustin More 
to.” Michigan. 

Rocers, Douctrass. “The Sense of Exile in 
the Spanish Emigré Poets: A Study of 
the Humanization Trend and the Return 
to an Essential Lyricism in Spanish Poet 
rv Written Abroad during the Post-Civil 
War Period (1939-1957).” Wisconsin. A. 
Sanchez-Barbudo. (Title changed. See 
list for 1955.) 

ScurarMan, Joseru. “Dreams in the Nov 
els of Galdés.” Tlinois. W. H. Shoe- 
maker. 

Scuwam, James Howarp. “The pueblo in 
Galdés.” Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

Scone, Exrzasetu. “Cosmopolitanism in 
the Works of Emilia Pardo Bazin.” New 
Mexico. R. J. Sender. 

Sousa, Tuomas F. “Linguistic Analysis of 
a Portion of the Galician Translation of 
the General estoria, Part I, by Alfonso X, 
el Sabio.” Wisconsin L. Kasten. (Title 
altered. See list for 1955.) 

Srant, Vertan H. “Lexical and Syntacti- 
cal Analysis of the Corbacho of Alfonso 
Martinez de Toledo.” Florida State. V. 
R. B. Oelschlager. 

Sram, James R. “Didactic Elements in 
the Picaresque Novel.” Stanford. A. M. 
Espinosa, Jr. 
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Strout, Crevy. “Linguistic Study of Some 
of the Chronicles of Conquistadores.” 
Colorado. Cuthbertson. 

Terry, Epwarp D. “The Literary and Cul- 
tural Influence of Spain on Spanish 
America since 1891.” N. Carolina. S. E. 
Leavitt. 

Trovato, “Unamuno en Pirandello.” 
Columbia. A. del Rio. 

Turner, Mas. Estuer. “Hispanism in the 
Life and Works of Manuel Galvez.” 
Washington. A. Vargas-Baron. (Title al- 
tered. See list for 1951.) 


Weaver, Bitty R. “Syntax of the Castigos 
y documentos by Sancho el Bravo.” Wis- 
consin. L. Kasten. 

Wincet, Lynn Warren. “Auxiliary Verbs 
in the Works of Alfonso X, el Sabio.” 
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MANUEL ROJAS, CHILEAN NOVELIST AND AUTHOR 


Mary Cannizzo 


Columbia 


At the end of 1957 Manuel Rojas visited 
the United States at the invitation of the 
State Department, lecturing on Chile and 
its literature. This tour climaxed a year in 
which he had received the Chilean Nation- 
al Literary Award for 1957, and was a part 
of the increasing international recognition 
of his work as a novelist since the publica- 
tion in 1951 ef Hijo de ladrén. 

Although a Chilean, Rojas was born in 
Buenos Aires in 1896, of Chilean parents. 
His father died when he was a boy and he 
was forced to help his mother earn a living 
at an early age. All his formal education 
took place before he was fourteen years old. 
He was apprenticed to a number of trades 
and occupations and at various times he 
has been a house painter, road laborer, 
sailor, dock worker, typographer, and actor. 
Attracted to the theatre, he later joined a 
traveling troupe of actors and with it toured 
the South American continent.’ 

His literary career began with the pub- 
lication of some poems and short stories in 
1921, Caras y Caretas (Mendoza, Argen- 
tina). In Chile, in the 1920's, he figured 
prominently in the literary ferment of the 
period that produced such notable figures 
as Pablo Neruda and Gabriela Mistral. The 
poems he wrote at that time appear in the 
Antologia de los Diez. Between 1928 and 
1940 he worked as librarian in the National 
Library in Santiago and, by omnivorous 
reading, broadened his intellectual and 
cultural horizon.” 

In 1927 he published his first book of 
short stories, Hombres del Sur, acclaimed 
by Chilean critics as one of the best collec- 
tions of short stories ever published in the 
country.” In 1927 appeared Tonada del 
Transeiinte, a collection of poems of varied 
form, ranging from the formal sonnet to 
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free verse, reflecting the contemporary 
interest in all rhyme patterns. There is an 
essential difference between his poems and 
prose. In his poetry, he philosophizes about 
life, love and human experiences, while in 
his prose he is chiefly interested in telling a 
story. His prose as well as his poetry shows 
poetic sensibility. To be sure, his novels 
reflect a social consciousness, but instead of 
being a propagandist he is primarily an 
artist. 

In 1936, he published La Ciudad de los 
Césares, a novel published serially in the 
newspaper El Mercurio of Santiago, Chile. 
The novel was edited by Professor Roberto 
Benaglia San Giorgi of Stanford Univer 
sity as a college text and published by 
Appleton-Century-Crofts in 1951. In 1927 
there appeared another collection of short 
stories, El Delincuente, awarded the prize 
offered by the University of Concepcién 
for the best collection of short stories pub- 
lished that year. This was followed by 
Lanchas en la bahia, 1932, a novel, and a 
book of essays, De la poesia ala Revolucion, 
1938: El Bonete Maulino, another collec- 
tion of short stories, in 1943. An essay on 
José Joaquin Vallejo, Chilean costumbrista 
of the nineteenth century, in 1942 won 
the prize given by the Chilean Society of 
Writers and was published by the press of 
the University of Chile in 1942. Hijo de 
ladrén appeared in 1951 and was acclaimed 
one of the best novels published in Chile 
in more than a decade.* In preparation is 
the last part of a trilogy, a continuation of 
Hijo de ladrén, to be published this spring. 

Rojas is also known as a journalist, hav- 
ing contributed to the newspapers Los 
Tiempos and Las Ultimas Noticias. He has 
taught style and composition at the School 
of Journalism of the University of Chile. 
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Manuet Rojas 


In conjunction with a group of writers who 
represent a liberal and democratic element 
among Chilean authors, he published a 
literary review known as Babel, whose pur- 
pose was to disseminate the works of the 
highest literary value known today. Among 
the authors who formed the nucleus of 
Babel are such distinguished writers as 
Ernesto Montenegro, former director of the 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Chile and previously on the editorial staff 
of the New York Times; José Santos Gon- 
zalez Vera, novelist, and Enrique Espinosa, 
essayist and critic. In Babel, Rojas has pub- 
lished numerous critical articles on litera- 
ture, as well as essays and stories. 

Rojas was director of the press of the 
University of Chile, and of the university's 
Anales. As a thinker, he has always main- 
tained an independent position, free of 
political ties and allegiances. 

His prose is characterized by a virility 
and ease that is the envy and despair of 
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those writers who labor to give their style 
distinction by means of conceptual imagery. 
It lacks the rhetorical and turgid style of 
writing favored by some Hispanic authors. 
Rojas portrays the customs of the Chilean 
people with originality and spontaneity. 
From the beginning he personalized his 
work by the use of his own experiences, 
those of a strong, manly individual. Rojas 
not only depicts Chilean types and customs 
but universalizes them by attributing hu- 
man significance to them. Waldo Frank 
has called him the Sherwood Anderson of 
Chile. 


NOTES 


‘Raul Silva Castro, Los cuentistas chilenos, 
Santiago de Chile, Edicion Zig-Zag, p. 455. 

* Domingo Amunategui y Solar, Las Letras 
Chilenas, Santiago, Editorial Nascimento, 1934, 
pp. 349-350. 

3 Silva Castro, Prologo, Hombres del Sur, Santi- 
ago. Editorial Nascimento, 1926, pp. 9-16. : 
* Hernan Diaz Arrieta (Alone), Historia personal 
de la literatura chilena, Santiago de Chile, Zig- 
Zag, pp. 570-574. 


SHOP-TALK 


ENSENANZA DE IDIOMAS EXTRANJEROS EN LA ESCUELA DE LENGUAS 
DEL EJERCITO DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS 


Rati Inosrroza 
U.S. Army Language School 


La Escuela de Lenguas del Ejercito de 
los Estados Unidos comenzé sus tunciones 
en el Presidio de San Francisco el ano 
1941.* Al ano siguiente se trasladé a Min- 
nesota. Cuatro aos mas tarde, en 1946, por 
la necesidad de preparar urgentemente tra- 
ductores e intérpretes para todas las Fuerzas 
Armadas, y por el constante crecimiento de 
la Escuela, se creyé conveniente instalarla 
en California, en el histérico Presidio de 
Monterey. 

Tal vez una de las caracteristicas mas 
notables de esta escuela es su profesorado. 
Lo forman personas cuyas actividades an- 
teriores han sido de tan diversa indole como 
la abogacia, la medicina, la ingenieria o la 
carrera de las armas. Muchos instructores 
han tenido experiencia como profesores en 
universidades norteamericanas extran- 
jeras. Otros, tales como ex-diplomaticos, ex- 
ministros de gobierno y oficiales de alto 
grado, jamas habian ensefado un idioma 
antes de llegar a Monterey. Sin embargo, 
la falta de experiencia en la ensefianza de 
idiomas no constituye un problema a la 
escuela, porque todos los nuevos profesores, 
con experiencia o sin ella, son sometidos a 
una orientacién cuidadosa, a través de 
lecciones de demostracién y frecuentes ob- 
servaciones de sus clases; de manera que, 
en corto tiempo, pueden familiarizarse con 
la técnica y los recursos que habran de 
emplear en las aulas. Todos los profesores 
son naturales del pais cuya lengua ensefan 
¥, €n unos pocos casos, norteamericanos de 
nacimiento que han aprendido la lengua 
como un idioma nativo. 

La misién de la escuela, en la actualidad, 
es ensefiar veintinueve lenguas extranjeras 
a estudiantes seleccionados de la vida mili- 
tar. 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Northern 
California Chapter of the AATSP, Morgan Hill 
High School, April 6, 1957. 


La duracién de los cursos es de seis 0 
nueve meses para algunas lenguas y de un 
afio o de dieciocho meses para otras. Se 
presentan cuatro unidades o lecciones a la 
semana, a fin de dejar tiempo para los 
repasos y los examenes. 

Como es humanamente imposible alcan- 
zat absoluto dominio de un idioma en tan 
corto tiempo, se ha considerado necesario 
atribuir diterentes grados de importancia a 
las finalidades que se persiguen. La primera 
de estas finalidades es desarrollar en el 
alumno la capacidad para hablar la lengua 
con una pronunciacion que se aproxime a 
la de una persona natural del pais extran- 
jero. Paralelamente, se oiheos la habili- 
dad para entender a un natural del pais en 
una situacion normal y corriente. La 
habilidad para leer queda en un segundo 
plano. Esta se perfecciona hasta el mas alto 
grado posible, pero sin menoscabar la finali- 
dad primordial. En un tercer lugar, se 
coloca la habilidad para escribir el idioma. 
En los cursos de mayor duracién, los alum- 
nos tienen la oportunidad de adquirir cono 
cimientos mas amplios acerca de la geo- 
grafia, la historia y la economia del pais en 
que se habla la lengua. 

Los cursos se dividen en tres fases gene- 
rales: la pronunciacién, la estructura (c 
gramatica) y la aplicacién. Sin embargo, es 
obvio que cada parte no funciona separa- 
damente. El contexto mas elemental lleva 
en si las caracteristicas generales del idioma, 
aun durante las fases denominadas pronun- 
ciacién y estructura, y la asimilacién de los 
elementos esenciales de la lengua se verifica 
a través de una variada aplicacién a situa- 
ciones reales. La divisién en tres partes sig- 
nifica solamente que se pone mayor én. 
fasis, durante cierto satel del curso, en 
un aspecto dado de la total habilidad para 
hablar un idioma. 

La fase de pronunciacién ocupa, en los 
cursos de seis meses, las primeras cuatro 
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semanas de cada curso. Durante esta fase 
el alumno imita los sonidos del idioma, 
adquiere un vocabulario elemental y (en 
algunos cursos) aprende a reconocer los 
sonidos en su transcripcién fonética. 

E] material usado en el periodo de pro- 
nunciacién comprende una serie de dialo- 
gos impresos y grabados en discos. Los 
didlogos estan dispuestos de manera que 
incluyan gradualmente la estructura esen- 
cial de la lengua, y su contenido tiene 
relacion, primero, con las cosas que rodean 
al alumno dentro de la sala de clase, y 
con diversas situaciones sociales basicas, 
después. 

Tan pronto como sé han formado buenos 
habitos de pronunciacion, se ensena la 
escritura  convencional del idioma. En 
lenguas que presentan problemas especiales 
de escritura, tales como el francés 0, mas 
notablemente, el chino o el japonés, la 
transcripcién fonética es un auxilio eficaz 
para los alumnos. Pero, en todo caso, los 
alumnos practican el sistema grafico de una 
lengua a base de lo que ya han aprendido 
como sonido, 

Las unidades o lecciones impresas cons- 
tan de las siguientes partes: 

1. Una transcripcién fonética (para las 
lenguas como el francés, el japonés o el 
chino). 2. Una versién en la escritura con- 
vencional del idioma. 3. Una traduccién 
literal al inglés. 4. Una traduccién al inglés 
familiar y correcto. 5. Ilustraciones que 
representan graficamente la accién de cada 
dialogo. 

Normalmente, un didlogo nuevo de 
pronunciacién se presenta durante la pri- 
mera y la segunda hora de la tarde. La 
tercera hora de esa tarde se deja para co- 
rregir en detalle los defectos de pronun- 
ciacién, usando mdquinas grabadoras. El 
estudiante practica el didlogo por la noche 
en su casa, valiéndose del disco correspon- 
diente. A la primera hora de la manana 
siguiente, debe recitarlo de memoria v 
dramatizarlo en la forma mas_ natural 
posible. En las dos horas de presentacién v 
las cuatro horas de practica de cada dialogo, 
el alumno puede tener ante su vista sola- 
mente las traducciones al inglés y las ilus- 
traciones. El alumno no ve el texto en la 
lengua extranjera, sino hasta el repaso de 
todo el material de pronunciacién. 
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La técnica que el profesor emplea para 
ejercitar una unidad de pronunciacion se 
basa en los siguientes pasos: 1. El pro- 
fesor pronuncia una frase. Los alumnos la 
repiten en coro. 2. El profesor pronuncia 
de nuevo la frase. Los alumnos Ja repiten 
individualmente. Se continua este proce- 
dimiento hasta completar la unidad. 3. El 
profesor hace preguntas y los alumnos 
responden, usando textualmente las _pre- 
guntas y respuestas que aparecen en la 
leccion. 4. Después que el alumno ha 
aprendido el dialogo de memoria, el pro- 
fesor varia gradualmente los elementos de 
la leccién, a través de una intensa practica, 
y aplica la situacién a las propias expe- 
riencias de los alumnos. 

Es evidente que para llegar al ultimo 
paso se necesita haber guiado al alumno de 
tal manera que éste pueda adquirir un 
completo dominio de la estructura gramati- 
cal y del vocabulario. Esto permite usar en 
clase los elementos del dialogo en una 
conversacion que progresivamente se hace 
mas libre. 

La utilizacién de los discos es un auxiliar 
inestimable para el aprendizaje de los dialo- 
gos de pronunciacién. Estos estan divididos 
en cinco surcos 0 secciones. En el primer 
surco hay un didlogo completo, hablado a 
una velocidad normal. En el segundo, se 
repite el dialogo, pero esta vez haciendo 
una pausa después de cada frase para que 
pueda repetirla el alumno. El tercer surco 
contiene una combinacién de los elementos 
del didlogo nuevo con los elementos de los 
didlogos anteriores. El cuarto surco, una 
corta narracién dicha a una velocidad nor- 
mal en que se usan los elementos del dialo- 
go en un contexto diferente. Por ultimo, se 
—_ en el disco una serie de preguntas, 

aciendo una pausa después de cada una de 
ellas para que el alumno pueda contestarlas. 

Después de las cuatro semanas de pro- 
nunciacién se entra a la fase que se llama 
estructural. La extensién de este periodo 
depende de la duracién total del curso. En 
los cursos de seis meses son doce semanas; 
en los de nueve meses, veinte semanas; y. 
en los de un afio, veintiséis semanas. Se 
persigue en esta segunda fase la finalidad 
de que el alumno asimile las estructuras 
esenciales de la lengua, de manera que 
pueda usarlas naturalmente en las situa- 
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ciones mas comunes de la vida diaria. 

Igual que en el periodo de pronuncia- 
cién, el nucleo del aprendizaje en la fase 
estructural es un conjunto de dialogos. Pero 
esta vez el campo de accion es mucho mas 
amplio. Los temas de Jos dialogos son mu 
cho mas variados: descripcién de una ciu 
dad, maneras de viajar, encuentro con un 
amigo en la calle, en las tiendas, en un 
banco, en un restaurante, en la peluqueria, 
en una embajada, en una fiesta, etc. Cada 
unidad consta de un dialogo, una lectura, 
un vocabulario y una descripcidn detallada 
de los puntos gramaticales que se incluyen 
en la leccién. Las selecciones de lecturas 
aumentan en dificultad, lo mismo que los 
didlogos, a medida que avanza el curso, y 
estan destinadas a preparar al alumno para 
que pueda comprender textos en prosa de 
factura contemporanea. 

Como auxiliares visuales para esta fase 
se cuenta con extensas ilustraciones de 
situaciones sociales y militares. 

Demas esta decir que, gracias a la cui- 
dadosa seleccién de las situaciones comunes 
y ala adecuada construccidén de los dialogos 
y las lecturas, el vocabulario usado en cada 
unidad corresponde al que mas eficazmente 
le servira al alumno mas tarde para desen- 
volverse en un pais extranjero. 

El principio fundamental que se observa 
en esta fase es el de hacer que el alumno 
aprenda, adquiera y asimile la estructura 
del idioma, no a través de lecturas 0 dis- 
cusiones acerca de Ja lengua, sino oyendo, 
repitiendo, practicando el idioma en estudio. 

La presentacién de una unidad se efectuia 
durante las dos ultimas horas del dia que 
corresponden a la quinta y la sexta de 
instruccién en la sala de clase. Esas dos 
horas se dedican a la presentacién y practica 
de la materia que el alumno estudiars en 
su casa esa ath y que practicara durante 


cuatro horas al dia siguiente. La quint hora 
se llama Ejercicio de Percepcién Gramatical 
y la sexta hora Presentacién del Dia). 

En la quinta hora el profesor utiliza eje: 
cicios que contienen la nueva estructura, en 
combinacién con el vocabulario y las ex 
presiones que el alumno ya conoce. Re 


cordemos que antes de comenzar el desa 
rrollo detallado de la gramatica, el alumno 
va ha asimilado ciertas estructuras funda- 
mentales en los diez 0 doce didlogos que ha 


aprendido de memoria. Entonces, no pre- 
senta gran dificultad el destacar una nueva 
estructura, dentro de los elementos que el 
alumno ya conoce. Por ejemplo, supon 
gamos que en los dialogos de pronunciacion 
se haya ejercitado activamente el imperativo 
del verbo ir en frases como: “Vaya a la 
pizarra”, “Vaya a la puerta’, “Vaya a la 
ventana” y que el alumno ya conozca ex- 
presiones como: “Quiero una taza de cafe”, 
“Quiero una cerveza”, “Quiero un vaso de 
agua’. Facil sera entonces ejercitar durante 
el periodo de la presentacién de una nueva 
estructura, oraciones como: “Quiero que 
vaya a la pizarra”, “Quiero que vaya a la 
puerta’, “Quiero que vaya a la ventana”. 
Habremos presentado, sin tener que recu 
rrir a una complicada disquisicién gra 
matical, el uso, para el alumno descono: 
cido hasta entonces, del subjuntivo prece- 
dido de verbos que expresan deseo. En 
seguida, valiéndonos del proceso de substi- 
tucion, variaremos las palabras de la frase 
modelo, en todas sus categorias gramaticales 
posibles, agregando vocabulario nuevo v 
alternando el verbo de dicha frase con otros 
verbos que requieran subjuntivo. 

En la sexta hora el oe presenta el 
nuevo dialogo, es decir, dramatiza la situa- 
cidn, explica los términos nuevos, recurrien- 
do, si es posible, a los diferentes medios 
de la ensenanza visual, y hace que los alum- 
nos el dialogo como preparacién 
el aprendizaje de memoria que de- 

eran realizar en sus casas. 

Durante la primera hora de la manana 
siguiente, los alumnos dramatizan la situa 
cién del didlogo. 

En la segunda hora se ejercita la nueva 
estructura en combinacién con el voca- 
bulario nuevo. En esta hora, pueden re- 
solverse las dudas que tengan los alumnos 
acerca de Jos puntos gramaticales, pero en 
'o posible a través de ejercicios orales. Se 
aconseja a los alumnos, de antemano, que 
eviten toda clase de preguntas acerca de la 
grematica, especialmente aquellas que 

con un “zPor qué . . .?” Se les 
Te ida que piensen sus preguntas y las 
formulen de la siguiente manera: “:Cémo 
se dice . . o “z:Cuadndo se dice . . .>” 
El andlisis detallado de la gramatica que 
aparece en cada leccién, debe estudiarlo el 
alumno en casa. Se considera innecesario y 


una pérdida de tiempo discutirlo en clase. 
El tiempo valioso de la hora de clase se 
utiliza en la practica oral de los elementos 
gramaticales hasta el punto en que el alum- 
no hije su mente en lo que quiere decir en 
lugar de cémo debe decirlo. 

La tercera hora de clase se dedica a una 
serie variada de preguntas acerca de la 
situacién del dialogo, aplicando esta situa- 
cién a las propias experiencias de los es- 
tudiantes. 

La cuarta hora del dia esta destinada a 
ejercitar la interpretacién y la traduccion, 
en nuestro caso, del espanol al inglés y del 
inglés al espanol. Los ejercicios (general 
mente orales) que se hacen de traduccion 
e interpretaciOn estan basados en la materia 
que el alumno ya conoce bastante bien. No 
se trata aqui de presentar problemas alge- 
braicos que el alumno deba resolver. Por el 
contrario, estos ejercicios contribuyen a que 
el alumno adquiera mayor soltura y facili- 
dad en el empleo de los elementos que ya 
ha asimilado. 

La interpretacion se efectia general- 
mente en grupos de tres alumnos; uno habla 
solamente espanol, otro habla solamente 
inglés y un tercero habla los dos idiomas 
sirviendo de intérprete. 

En cuanto a la tarea que se asigna a los 
estudiantes, se tiene especial cuidado de 
que sirva para verificar lo que el alumno ha 
aprendido y para descubrir los puntos 
débiles en los cuales es necesario insistir 
mas tarde durante las horas de practica oral 
en clase. Un auxiliar eficaz en este caso es 
la maquina grabadora. Se distribuyen cintas 
para que los alumnos hagan grabaciones en 
sus casas y se realizan las correcciones en 
horas de laboratorio 0 clinica de pronuncia- 
cién dedicando especial atencién a aquellos 
alumnos que la necesiten. Durante la 
primera fase del curso se pone énfasis en la 
correcta pronunciacién de sonidos; durante 
la fase estructural y la fase de aplicacién se 
ejercita y se corrige, en el laboratorio, tanto 
la pronunciacién como las formas estruc 
turales del idioma. 

Algunas palabras acerca de la fase de 
aplicacién. El fin principal de esta fase es 
poner al alumno en tantas situaciones de la 
vida militar y civil como sea posible para 
que pueda hacer uso del idioma libremente. 
Una serie de actividades fuera de la clase 
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contribuye a que el alumno adquiera ex- 
periencia practica en el uso del idioma. 
Estas actividades incluyen conferencias 
dadas por los alumnos acerca de su especia- 
lidad, sesiones en que se exhiben peliculas, 
excursiones a instalaciones militares, etc. 
Con excepcién de las conferencias y la 
exhibicién de peliculas, cada grupo consta 
de un maximo de ocho alumnos a través de 
todo el desarrollo del curso, con lo cual se 
consigue una participacién activa de cada 
estudiante durante las lecciones. Con el 
objeto de estimular el interés en las clases, 
se usa un extenso material de ensenanza 
visual y de tres dimensiones, especialmente 
reproducciones en relieve del terreno para 
la practica de la terminologia militar. 

En las sesiones en que se exhiben peli- 
culas se procede de la siguiente manera. 
Los alumnos ven primero una pelicula cuyo 
relato Cen espanol) esta basado en un vo- 
cabulario elemental. En una hora de clase 
se comenta el asunto y se practica el vo- 
cabulario. Posteriormente, los alumnos ven 
la misma pelicula, pero esta vez escuchando 
un relato que contiene un vocabulario mas 
avanzado. En una ultima sesién, se pasa la 
pelicula sin sonido para que los alumnos 
describan las escenas que observan. 

Otro auxiliar valioso es la audicién de 
programas de radio. La escuela cuenta con 
un taller de grabaciones de sonidos, en el 
cual se recogen las ultimas noticias, los 
despachos cablegraficos y los avisos de las 
estaciones de radio. Este material es para- 
fraseado, traducido, editado y grabado para 
las transmisiones. Los alumnos escuchan 
estas transmisiones y ejercitan a través de 
ellas la comprensién, aumentan su _voca- 
bulario y obtienen tépicos para discutir en 
clase. 

En la ultima etapa del curso, se desarro- 
llan ejercicios en que participan varios de- 
partamentos a fin de utilizar, en gran escala, 
interrogatorios militares, terminologia tac- 
tica, lectura de mapas, técnicas de interpre- - 
tacién, comunicaciones por teléfono v por 
radio-teléfonos de campania. 

En cuanto a los examenes, éstos se toman 
en forma oral y escrita. Los orales son ad- 
ministrados en grupos para medir la com- 
prensién auditiva, e individualmente para 
medir la capacidad de expresién oral. Al- 
ternadas con los examenes orales se hacen 
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pruebas objetivas, destinadas a medir la 
comprensién de materiales escritos y la 
capacidad para escribir la lengua. 

Los examenes finales se hacen de manera 
que sirvan para medir la habilidad del 
alumno en la comprensién auditiva, la pro- 
duccién oral, la interpretacién, la traduc- 
cién y la escritura. 


HIsPANIA 


Mucho mas se podria agregar acerca de 
los procedimientos usados en la Escuela de 
Lenguas del Ejército para ensefiar idiomas 
extranjeros, pero este trabajo ha sido escrito 
con el deseo de ofrecer solamente un bos- 
quejo de dichos procedimientos. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE SPANISH LANGUAGE IN URUGUAY 


Mary Wetp Coates 
Lakewood, Ohio, High School 


Our Spanish teachers go to many lands of 
America and to Spain for Spanish, but few 
perhaps realize what a fertile field for 
study there is in Uruguay, a little nation in 
hectareas, but not in achievements. 

The voyage down on one of the boats of 
the Argentine State Line was itself a full 
language course. It meant sixteen days 
aboard a beautiful new ship with some 100 
passengers, including two United Nations 
translators (one Argentine and one Para- 
guayan), forty Argentines and Uruguayans 
who had just toured the United States, 
Argentine doctors, teachers, engineers, and 
only two North American families. 

I had traveled on the French Line with- 
out hearing much French. I had traveled 
on the Hamburg American Line without 
hearing much German. But the language 
of the “Rio Jachal” of the Flota Mercante 
del Estado (Repiblica Argentina) is Span- 
ish from the moment the changador carries 
the baggage up the planchada—from the 
first announcement over the altoparlantes— 
“Visitantes a tierra’”—to the final despedidas. 
The daily movies and all forms of enter- 
tainment are naturally in Spanish. We 
have a zafarrancho and learn a new mean- 
ing for derrota when we visit the puente de 
mando. 

I wanted to live again in a Spanish 
speaking country, and my criterion as to 
when one commences to “live” is that it is 
when one begins to meet people he knows 


on the street. For me it was when the edi- 
tor of a high school paper greeted me and 
a young lady asked me when I was coming 
to visit the Instituto de Profesores again, 
and later in Buenos Aires, when a little 
shaver in a school uniform, carrying a brief- 
case and obviously late for school, looked 
up and asked, “Sefiora, jtiene hora?” 

The Uruguayans are a_ tremendous! 
vigorous and sturdy ple. They oak 
distinctly and forcefully and their Spanish 
is therefore in the main clear and easy to 
understand. Of course one must begin to 
substitute words he has previously merely 
met in reading—pollera for falda; mucama 
for criada; pileta for piscina; frutilla for 
fresa; panceta for tocineta; palta for agua- 
cate; morocho for moreno; vidriera for 
escaparate. Home work is deberes; little 
pastries, masas; bus, the English émnibus; 
pluma fuente, lapicera. 

e must not say almuerzo unless he 
wants a full dinner at midday. A sandwich 
is a sandwich, not a lunch. I thought our 
coach would be interested to know that 
“los americanos no saben nada del fiitbol.” 
When I protested, of course they said ours 
is balompié. One must not say he was in a 
“hospital,” for that is only for the poor 
charity patients. 

A carta certificada is in Montevideo una 
carta recomendada. A guide says sobre el 
derecho for a la derecha. Recién llegué al- 
most always takes the place of acabo de 
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llegar. The Uruguayans like precisar; hacer 
falta and necesitar are rarely heard. It is 
interesting that the bus station is the con- 
trol. Fichero seems to replace archivo. 
Tertulia has a new meaning as one of the 
balconies in the theater. De majiana takes 
the place of por la mafiana. Occasionally 
one has a surprise indeed. I asked for the 
store Londres y Paris. “Oh,” said the one I 

uestioned, after a moment of doubt, “Lon- 

on y Paris.” The founder of that business 
really went in for Anglicisms. 


A possible game for Spanish Club meet: 
ings would be to see who could name the 
most business signs ending in ia. There fol- 
lows a list of nearly 100 from the streets of 
Montevideo, with a very few added in 
Buenos Aires and Caracas. 


alabarderfa 
alpargateria 


barberia 
bedelia 
bicicleteria 
billeteria 


camiseria 
carniceria 
carpinteria 
carroceria 
cepilleria 
cerveceria 
cigarreria 
cocteleria 
cocheria 


droguerfa 
escoberfa 


factureria 
ferreteria 
fiambrerfa 


gomeria 
heladerfa 
herboristerfa 
herreria 


jugueterfa 


latonerfa 
lecherfa 


malteria 
marmoleria 
medieria 
niqueleria 


orfebreria 


artesania 


bisuteria 
boleterfa 
bomboneria 
bronceria 


colchonerfa 
confiteria 
contadurfa 
corbaterfa 
cristaleria 
cuadreria 
cuchillerfa 
chocolaterfa 


destileria 


floreria 
floristeria 
fruteria 


hojalateria 
hosteria 
joveria 


lencerfa 
librerfa 


mensajeria 
merceria 
muebleria 


ortopederia 


pajareria pescaderia 
panaderia pintureria 
papeleria pizzaria 
peleteria plateria 
peluqueria plomeria 
perfumeria 


quincalleria queseria 


refresqueria roperia 
relojeria rotiseria 
reposteria 


sandwicheria sederia 
santeria sombreria 
sastreria 


talabarteria tapiceria 
tintoreria tolderia 


verduleria vidrieria 
valijeria 


whiskeria! 
zapateria zapatilleria 


In the River Plate countries there is the 
greatest summer course of all—just being 
taken for granted. In Puerto Rico long ago 
I was the americanita. In Europe we are 
known by our clothes. Near the Rio de la 
Plata, where Spanish, Italian, German, 
English countenances are the rule, and 
there is no Caribbean or Andean mixture, 
and where those who can, buy their clothes 
in the third largest city in the Americas, 
there is nothing to single us out. If there 
is any accent, they are used to that in the 
people who have emigrated there. 


It is true that for the reception at the 
American Embassy on July Fourth, I was 
told some 600 invitations had been sent out, 
but Americans were not in evidence in 
Montevideo and those I met spoke Span- 
ish, including, we should be proud to say, 
the Ambassador, Jefferson Patterson. (I did 
not stay at the tourist hotel.) Store clerks, 
taxi drivers, maids, waiters, bus employees 
do not question one’s ability to use their 
language. The “foreign” language I heard 
the most was German, but even “kinder- 
garten” was translated in the schools, much 
to my amusement. The “Kinder” are not 
the flowers, it appears, for they call them 
“jardineritos.” The few French words in 
common use are boite, for night club, pen- 
sion, liceo, chalet, boutique, and items on 
the menu. 
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A teacher of Spanish for many years, | 
have protested the confused presentation 
of Aztec, Mayan, Incan culture as our pri- 
mary field. Even films sent out by the State 
Department have presented more pictur 
esque Indians than cultured Spanish speak 
ing people. Of course there are degrees of 
culture and of lack of culture in every 
country, but there is almost no illiteracy in 
Uruguay and a surprising amount of 
knowledge displayed. When I asked an 
elevator boy who did not attend high 
school how he knew certain things about 
our country, he said he read “Life” and 
“Selecciones”. I was proud indeed of one 
taxi driver. Wondering about the street 
name, Canelones, I suggested it was the 
name of a well known Spaniard. “No, 
seniora, ése fué Canalejas.” 

There is really another international race 
besides the arms race. If Americans are to 
speak foreign languages they are going to 
have to speak them better than others 
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speak English. That is still possible in 
Uruguay, where only two years of English 
are offered in the liceo. Perhaps these pro- 
prietors need a little more who advertise: 
Salon de Coktail’s and Sandwichs. If one 
is seeking only scenic beauty, winter is not 
the time to visit Uruguay, but my hotel 
room faced the Plaza de la Constitucion, 
where the Cabildo (1808) and the Catedral 
date from the coloniaje. On the 18 de 
julio (Uruguayan Constitution Day) the 
plaza blossomed into the bright colors of 
a patriotic parade. At sundown I met and 
talked to a gaucho on the road to the 
Parador de Tajes. In Uruguay there is 
history and tradition—Spain in America. 
Uruguay—land of Artigas, Varela, and 
Rodo—is ideal for Spanish study. 


NOTE 


' Miss Elizabeth Taylor, Directora of the Artigas- 
Washington Library, pretends that upon her 
arrival in Montevideo she thought whiskeria 
might mean a barber shop. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY 
MEMBERS FOR 1958 


In accordance with the constitution of 
the Association, | have appointed Juan R. 
Castellano and José Sanchez as new mem- 
bers of the Committee on Honorary Mem- 
bers to serve for five years. Leavitt O. 
Wright will serve as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for 1958. The composition of the 
Committee for 1958 is as follows: 

1958: Leavitt O. Wright, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y. 
J. H. Parker, University of To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 
1958-59: Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
William H. Shoemaker, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 
John M. Fein, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 
Carl A. Tyre, New Mexico Col- 
lege of A & MA, State College. 
1958-61: Erwin K. Mapes, State Universi- 
ty of Iowa, Iowa City. 


James O. Swain, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

1958-62: Juan R. Castellano, Duke Uni 
versity, Durham, N.C. 
José Sanchez, University of Il- 
linois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Nicnotson B. Apams, President 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Gerald Wade, Chairman of the AATSP 


Membership Committee, announces _ its 
personnel as follows: 

ALABAMA Dr. Gustavo Hernandez. 
ARIZONA Professor Mario B. Rodriguez. 
ARKANSAS Professor Kessel Schwartz. 
CALIFORNIA Mr. Hale Benton; Mrs. 
osephine Jiménez; Mrs. Margit MacRae: 
Mrs. Nancy Name. CANADA Professor 
Kurt Levy. COLORADO Professor George 
A. C. Scherer. CONNECTICUT Miss 
Paula G. Maloit. DELAWARE Professor 
E. D. Turner, Jr. DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA Mr. Henry Mendeloff. FLORI- 


DA Miss Loleita Ransom; Professor Gray- 
don DeLand. GEORGIA Professor Bruce 
Gordon. IDAHO Professor Charles A. 
Africa, Jr. ILLINOIS Miss Violet Berg 
uist; Professor | Cary Davis. INDIANA 
rofessor Laurel H. Turk. IOWA Miss 
Gene Millard; Professor Ruth Davis. 
KANSAS 1 Professor Domingo Ricard. 
KENTUCKY Professor Fortuna Gordon. 
LOUISIANA Professor A. Bruce Gaarder. 
MAINE. Professor Stuart M. Gross. 
MARYLAND Professor Frederick H. Ded- 
mond. MASSACHUSETTS Miss Mable 
F. Pratt. MEXICO Dean Lorna Lavery 
Stafford. MICHIGAN Miss Clara Jean 
Leith; Professor William G. Merhab. MIN- 
NESOTA Mr. Robert J. Brett. MISSIS 
SIPPI Professor Frank G. Halstead. MIS- 
SOURI Professor Martin S. Stabb. MON- 
TANA Professor T. H. Shoemaker. 
NEBRASKA Mrs. Katherine P. Brown. 
NEVADA Professor Christian F. Melz. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Professor Elias L. 
Rivers. NEW JERSEY Professor Eden E. 
Sarot. NEW MEXICO Miss Paulline 
Baker; Mr. Milton R. Hahn; Professor 
Sabine Ulibarri. NEW YORK Miss Mil- 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


Election to offices does not, unfortunate- 
ly, bring sudden new wisdom or capa- 
bilities. Therefore these words from your 
fledgling President are not to edify you but 
just to convey greetings and sincere good 
wishes to all of you. 

It pleases me, however, to thank my 
predecessors, the members of the Executive 
Council, the Secretary-Treasurer, the past 
and present Editors of Hispania, and the 
Chairmen of various committees and de- 
partments for bringing the AATSP to its 
present flourishing condition. I am most 
proud to preside over the Association, in 
which I have been deeply interested for 
more than three decades so far. Therefore 
I would especially welcome from any of 
you suggestions as to how our Association 
can be made better and its functioning im- 
proved in any way. Pray send me your 
ideas. 


OFFic1AL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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dred C. Spano; Professor Anthony Tudisco; 
Professor Ruth Richardson; Professor J. 
Wesley Childers; Professor Luke J. Nolf. 

NORTH CAROLINA Professor Lucy 
Ann Neblett. NORTH DAKOTA Miss 
Nancy Stewart. OHIO Professor F. Dewey 
Amner. OKLAHOMA Professor J. Chal- 
mers Herman. OREGON Professor Ned 
J. Davison. PENNSYLVANIA Miss Rose 
Bruckner; Professor N. M. Brentin: Pro 
fessor Rudolph Cardona. RHODE IS. 
LAND Professor A. David  Kossoff. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Professor George 
C. §. Adams. SOUTH DAKOTA Miss 
Frances Malmstrom; Professor Evelyn Uhr 
han. TENNESSEE Professor William H. 
Roberts. TEXAS Miss Esther Brown: Mrs. 
Andrea McHenry; Professor John C. Dow 
ling; Professor A. W. Woolsey; Professor 
George D. Schade. UTAH Professor Myra 
Yancey. VIRGINIA Miss Louise Robert- 
son. WASHINGTON Professor Lurline 
Simpson. WEST VIRGINIA Professor 
Armand E. Singer. WISCONSIN Miss 
Roma Borst. WYOMING Mrs. Josephine 
Lester. 


Our AATSP is already rather large, with 
well over 5,000 members, but I believe it 
can profitably be even larger. Mr. Gerald 
Wade, chairman of our membership com- 
mittee, his assistants, and Mr. Chalmers 
Herman, Chapter Adviser, have been work- 
ing most successfully, and new members 
have been received and new Chapters es- 
tablished. Can you help to further their 
good work? Surely all teachers of our lan- 
guages ought to belong to our common 
professional Association. Furthermore I am 
deeply convinced that everyone anywhere 
in the world who has any interest in Span- 
ish and Portuguese will profit by reading 
Hispania. If each one of my fellow-mem- 
bers would point out these advantages to 
some non-members, our Association and 
they might greatly profit. 

Mr. Carl A. Tyre, in his admirable presi- 
dential address in Dallas, stressed the need 
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for more and better qualified teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, indeed, of foreign 
languages in general. He wonders if our 
Association, alone or in collaboration with 
others, can make suggestions for accomp- 
lishing this good end. May I turn the ques- 
tion over to you? If you have ideas on this 


NOTES ON USAGE 


As distinguished from the subjunctive, 
perhaps not enough is made of the fact that 
the indicative in subordinate clauses deals 
with positive statements about things— 
“positive” here used as equivalent to sure, 
certain, not as the opposite of “negative”— 
and the two clauses (subordinate and prin- 
cipal) are essentially coérdinate in ideas 
and reinforce each other. For example: 

Estoy seguro de que Juan viene mafiana. 
CI am sure that John is coming tomor- 


row.” ) 

[broken down] 
Juan viene manana. Estoy seguro de ello. 
C“John is coming tomorrow ... I am 


sure of it.”) 

On the other hand, the parallel type of 
the subjunctive sentence can never be 
broken into its separate clausal units, nor 
can they be made coédrdinate: 

No estoy seguro de que venga. 

C“I am not sure that he is coming.”) 

One could not say: “He is coming. . . 
I am not sure of it.” Compare the types “Do 
you know where he is?” (He is somewhere 
is you know where?), which is in- 
dicative, and the question “Are you sure 
that John is coming?” which calls for a 
subjunctive, and does not submit to the 
same analysis as the first. 

In other words, the subjunctive element 
is, as the name implies, essentially sub- 
ordinate, dependent, and restrictive in its 
function. For that reason it deals with the 
abstract, the theoretical and non-existent, 
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THAT “OLD SUBJUNCTIVE” AGAIN 


]. Cary Davis 
Southern Illinois University 


matter, or on others concerning the 
AATSP, won't you send them to me? 
With repeated greetings and thanks, may 


I give you my address? Box 1141, Chapel 
Hill, N.C., donde tienen todos ustedes su 
casa aateesp6fila, 

Nicuotson B. Apams 


the ible but not-yet-achieved.' 
Cf. Quiero que haga esto. (“I want you 


to do this.”) 


[Analysis] 
“You will do this. . . I want you to...” 
(Impossible, except as a threat!) 


The adjective and adverbial types of in- 
dicative and subjunctive clauses can be 
contrasted in the same manner of splitting 
them into coérdinate clauses: 
INDICATIVE 

2Conoces ese restaurante donde tocan 

musica de marimba? 

(“Do you know that restaurant where 

they play marimba music?” There is such 

a place, whatever its name is. ) 
[Analysis] 

2Conoces ese restaurante? Alli tocan 

musica de marimba. 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

2Conoces (sabes) restaurante donde 

toquen musica de marimba? (“Do you 

know [of] any restaurant . . .?”) 
[Analysis] 

“Do you know of a restaurant? They 

play marimba music there .. .” (Im- 

possible!) 
INDICATIVE 

Hay alguien que lo sabe. (“There is 

someone . . . and he knows it.”) 
SUBIUNCTIVE 

Hay alguien que lo sepa? or Nadie hay 

que lo sepa. 
[Analysis] 

“Is there anybody? . . 


. and he knows 
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it!” (Impossible) 

“There isn’t anybody. . . and he knows 
(Completely contradictory state- 
ments) 


or: 
No hay nada que me guste tanto como 
esto. 
[Analysis] 
“There is nothing . . . and it does please 
me as much as this.” (Contradictory) 
Students of Spanish can readily see that 
these elements are contradictory, and that 
they can not stand alone. With certain 
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modifications, the same analysis will apply 
to Modern French, Italian, and Portuguese 

. as well as others of the Romance 
tongues. 


NOTE 


1 The one outstanding exception is the sentence 
containing a verb of “attitude” or “emotion”. 
Nowadays this construction calls for a subjunc- 
tive clause, whereas older Spanish (as older Ro- 
mance, in general) could say “Alégrome de que 
lo hages.” (with indicative, since it means “You 
are doing it, and I am glad.”’) 


SPANISH ORTHOGRAPHY (1781 AND 1796) 


Bernarp Dutsry 
University of Kansas City 


Our university library was presented 
with a fourth edition Gramiatica de la 
Lengua Castellana published in Madrid in 
1796 by the Real Academia Espanola. | 
was already the owner of a Spanish book 
on Education published in Madrid in 
1781.* It was therefore of great interest to 


me to compare the two books with sw 


to their spelling and to speculate, where 
possible, on the development of the orthog- 
raphy of present day Spanish. 
he grammar had already 
done away with certain elements in Greek- 
derived words for we find cristiano, catolico, 
istmo and retorica whereas in the 1781 
book we see arithmetica, Christo, isthmo, 
psalmos and rhetorica. This shows a ten- 
dency to ignore the classical and erudite 
influence in favor of reflecting more faith- 
fully the popular, and still current, pronun- 
ciation. It therefore is possible to assume 
that it is during the second half of the 
eighteenth century that the Greek-derived 
words containing equivalents for chi, psi, 
rho and theta begin to use the single * 
ters, c, s, r, and t. The old ps spelling for 
psi exists rarely in modern Spanish and 
where it persists the initial p is commonly 
not pronounced. All the above examples 
carried the two letter Greek equivalents 
into Latin and it remained for the Spanish 
to drop the one element in their or- 
thography.? 
It is apparent that the entire question of 


the use of graphic accents was largely un- 
settled before 1800. Let us examine, eg, 
just those words ending in n. Both books 
are in accord in their treatment of such 
words. In 1796 we read afan, algun, cora- 
zon, ningun, razon and segun without 
graphic accents. In 1781 we have comun, 
latin, ningun and razon also unaccented. 
In neither book do we encounter an accent 
on the o in any ion ending. In fact a 
thorough study reveals that neither book 
contains a single non-verbal ending in » 
with a graphic accent on the last syllable. 
On the other hand we do find imdgen, 
orden and virgen in the 1796 grammar. In 
1796 it would seem that the “rule” was that 
words ending in » followed the stress pat- 
tern for words ending in the other conso- 
nants, i.e., with the stress on the last 
syllable. 

Verbs, however, were not included in 
this rule. In 1796 we see estén,s but also 
conquistaron, contribuyéron and _ hiciéron. 
In fact all third person plural preterits have 
the written accent on the penult. In the 
1781 work we find quedaron, cayeron and 
embistieron written as they are today. Here 
we see that the graphic accent endorsed by 
the Academia had no lasting effect, at least 
with the verbs in the third plural preterit. 

But the third plural futures in both 
books wear the accent on the last syllable. 
e.g., irdn, saldrén, etc. The third plural 
conditionals in 1796 have no written ac- 
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cent, e.g., irian, saldrian, etc. This practice 
holds true for the 1781 book also, with the 
single exception of serian. 

No third person plural of a regular verb 
bears a writen accent in the present or im- 
perfect tense in either book. In fact even 
estan is without accent in 1781. There is a 
certain pattern that emerges after a study 
of the third plurals of the verbs but it is 
extremely difhcult to account for that pat 
tern. For example, in 1796 all tenses con- 
form with present day usage except the 
imperfect, preterit and conditional. The 
preterit, as we have said, wears the graphic 
accent on the penult and the other two 
tenses omit the accent altogether. Thus we 
have in 1796 the regular verbs following 
this pattern:—amaban, amaéron and ama- 
rian in the first conjugation; temian, temi- 
éron and temerian in the second; and par- 
tian, partiéron and partirian in the third. 
Only the first of these nine forms is in 
accord with modern practice 

Words ending in s are treated differently 
in the two books. In 1796 we find antes 
Cbut ante) demas, despues, jamas and léjos 
which might seem to indicate that the 
Academia assumed that words ending in s 
(nouns and verbs excepted) stressed the 
last syllable when not bearing a written 
accent. The 1781 work anticipated modern 
spelling in writing such words as antes, 
demas, jamas and lexos. We see nouns such 
as interés, marqués and Paris with accents 
and such verb forms as dareis, podeis and 
tendreis with none. In both books, how- 
ever, we find the first plural future of all 
verbs wearing an accent on the penult:— 
e.g., in 1781 confesarémos and echarémos 
and in 1796 serémos and habrémos. 

In the earlier book we discover no hard 
and fast “rule” governing accents on es- 
drijulas. We have médxima and jévenes 
but also proposito, catholica, principes 
and rhetorica without the accent. But in 
1796 we easily observe a tendency to put 
the graphic accent on such words. We find 
capitulo, catdlica, gramdtica, niimero, pre- 
térito, régimen and many others. The su- 
perlative suffix, -isimo, is seldom seen with 
the accent over the i in 1781 but is rarely 
without it in 1796:—e.g., in 1781 corte- 
sisima, excelentisimo and profundisima; in 
1796 doctisimo, prudentisimo. We may sur- 


mise that during this period the esdrijulas 
are evolving into their modern spelling 
with regard to the written accent. 

Both books put the accent on the one 
letter words, 4, é, 6 and v4. This accent was 
considered legitimate until 1914 according 
to the Pequeno Larousse dictionary. 

There is a distressing lack of uniformity 
with regard to the graphic accent on nouns 
ending in ia. In 1781 we see alegria, con- 
currencia and dia; in 1796 we find dia, 
eloqiiencia and ortografia without the ac- 
cent but also analogia, concordancia, cor- 
tesia and ortografia (!). It would be exceed- 
ingly hard to infer some regular practice 
from the above examples. 

During that time there was still some 
confusion about the g and j before the 
vowels e and i. In 1781 we find no j before 
either vowel with the single exception of 
Jerusalen. We do find gerarquia, sect 
mugeres, pasage, targetas and viage. In 
1796 we see muger and magestad. The 
sound of the modern j before vowels was 
frequently expressed by writing an x:—e.g.. 
dixo, dixeran, conduxesen, texer, xicara 
and many others. 

This leads immediately into a considera- 
tion of the very interesting variations of the 
sound of the j and the x as written in the 
eighteenth century. Both books use an x on 
many words today spelled with the j. Be- 
sides those mentioned in the previous para- 
graph we have in 1781 Alexandro, caxa, 
dexarse, dixe, lexos and quexa. In 1796 
lexos had become léjos but we still find 
baxo, dexa, execucion, exemplos, exército, 
fixas, introduxeron, oxala, relox and Xerez. 

We are all familiar with the French use 
of the circumflex to indicate the lack of an 
s which once followed the accented vowel. 
The Spanish orthography once enjoyed the 
same use of the circumflex to a limited ex- 
tent. That is, the circumflex over the vowel 
did not indicate there had once been an s 
in the sorce word but rather that the preced- 
ing x had the double sound (ks or gs) of the 
modern Spanish x. This was necessary at 
that time because the x otherwise had the 
sound of the modern Spanish j. Both books 
are thoroughly consistent on this point. We 
find in 1781 auxilares, exdctitud, exito, 
maximas and sexd; in 1796 we haxe auxi- 
liar, exdctos, exéquias, exista, proxima, re- 
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flexion and sintaxis. When the modern ; 
took over the sound once expressed by the x 
(followed by a vowel with no circumflex) 
the need for the circumflex vanished. 

According to the modern Academia dic- 
tionary the sound of the modern j ma¥ no 
longer be represented by the x. It main- 
tains the x “actualmente solo se emplea con 
el valor de ks o gs .. .” The Pequeno 
Larousse is more open-minded, however. It 
states that x, sounded as the j, “hoy sélo se 
conserva esta pronunciacién en Meéjico en 
contadas palabras.” While I have not been 
able to pinpoint the year of the loss of the 
circumflex on the vowel following the x it 
seems safe to say its use lost favor early in 
the last century. 

The circumflex also had been used after 
a ch on the following vowel when the ch 
was sounded like a ¢ fuerte, e.g., monarchia. 
But neither book uses the circumflex in that 
fashion so evidently that usage was already 
out of date by 1800. For in 1781 we find 
gerarquia wherein the qu has already re- 
placed the sound of the ch plus circumflex 
used largely through the previous centuries. 
We therefore have good reason to challenge 


the statement of the Academia grammar of 
1913 which claims the circumflex was used 
to indicate when the ch had “el sonido de k 

. en el siglo anterior.” The 1796 gram- 
mar evidently considered the usages on ac- 
cents so impossible to report or classify that 
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it devoted no attention to them at all. 

In 1781 we see the v for b in the forms 
of haver and in gravadores and vandera. In 
1796 haver has become haber but we still 
have mozalvete and valadi. There is no in- 
stance, however, of the use of b for v in 
either book. 

Each book still used the qu for cu in such 
words as qual, qualidades, quando, quanto 
and quatro. In 1781 the same substitution is 
observed before the e but here the dieresis 
is written over the 1:— e.g., conseqiiencia, 
eloqiiencia and qiiestiones. 

The last important variation from mod- 
ern orthography is the occasional use of 4 
for i, in words such as ayre, bayle, oygo, 
reynan, systema, traydor and trayga. As this 
variation is found both in 1781 and 1796 
we can only assume that it is sometime in 
the nineteenth century when the i wins out 
in such words. 


NOTES 


1Carlos Rolin, Educacién, y Estudios de los 
Ninos y Nias, Madrid, 1781. Written originally 
in French, the Spanish translation was bv D. 
Joaquin Moles. 

2 English still writes both elements of the chi, psi 
and theta in its derivatives from the Greek but 
only the theta equivalent is regularly pronounced. 
Even here, for example, we find isthmus is 
preferredly pronounced with neither the t nor 
the h element sounded. 


Edited by Acnes M. Brapy* 


FLES WORKSHOPS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


DaymMonp TurNER 
University of Delaware 


On August 2, 1957, thirteen teachers and 
prospective teachers completed the second 
of the summer workshops in which we at 
the University of Delaware have attempted 


* Readers are urged to send material for this 
Department to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser 
Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


to “explore the means by which foreign lan- 
guage can enrich the curriculum of grades 
one through six,” to “demonstrate the inte- 
gration of foreign language instruction, not 
as a separate discipline, but as a living daily 
experience that contributes to the mastery 
of other subject matter and to preparation 
for citizenship,” and to “consider ways by 
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which teachers, who themselves have had 
no foreign language instruction” have suc- 
cessfully aed a second language into 
the pattern of classroom instruction. 

The 1957 workshop included nine in- 
service Delaware teachers, one in-service 
teacher from Maryland, one from Pennsyl- 
vania, and a graduate, and an undergrad- 
uate student of elementary education from 
the University. The group was drawn from 
eight Delaware and two out-of-state schools, 
and in addition to at least one representa- 
tive from each of six elementary grades, 
contained a music specialist and two high 
school teachers of Spanish. When the 1956 
program is taken into account, this means 
that twenty-eight teachers from twenty- 
one different schools have demonstrated, 
through summer study, their interest in in- 
troducing foreign language instruction into 
the elementary school curriculum in our 
immediate area. 

In the unanimous opinion of staff and 
participants these workshops achieved the 
objectives set forth above. I feel that they 
have been unique in a number of important 
respects. First, each has been the result of 
more than three years of careful joint plan- 
ning by the faculty of our School of Edu- 
cation and School of Arts and Sciences. 
That is, they were not the uni-lateral ven- 
tures of language specialists or elementary 
education specialists, but a synthesis of the 
best thinking of both. Second, they were 
designed for the in-service elementary 
teacher, without whose intelligent and will- 
ing co-operation any FLES program would 
seem foredoomed. No prior knowledge of 
foreign language was required, and the only 
pre-requisite was admission to advanced un- 
dergraduate or graduate standing. Third, 
staff for both summers included both a 
professor of education and a professor of 
modern languages (two in the 1957 pro- 
gram) collectively responsible for the total 
program. Fourth, the demonstration class, 
which, since the University does not have a 
laboratory school, was especially recruited 
for the workshop period, was taught, not as 
a Spanish class, but as a social studies unit 
which illustrated the complete integration 
of foreign language teaching with social 
studies, art, music and arithmetic. 

Each work-shop, with approval of the 
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University’s Curriculum Committee and 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
carried six hours of advanced undergrad- 
uate, or graduate, credit in elementary edu- 
cation. Hence it represented the entire sum- 
mer program for most of its participants. 
Each group met from 8 to 12 o'clock, five 
days a week, for the six weeks of the sum- 
mer term. 

Each morning members assembled in the 
modern language laboratory for sixty min- 
utes of intensive aural-oral drill in the for- 
eign language, using pre-recorded materials, 
visual aids, and an individual recorder for 
each student. The purpose of this was not 
to turn out finished linguists, but to stimu- 
late an interest in language and to provide 
“increased aural discrimination and some 
feeling for the patterns of . . . pronuncia- 
tion.” In 1956 Spanish was the language of- 
fered through this electronic application of 
the direct method, and in 1957 the flexibil- 
ity of the laboratory’s master control system 

rmitted the simultaneous offering of simi. 
ar experience in French or German. Per- 
haps Scioiia Spanish remained the lan- 
guage of the demonstration class, only two 
elected French, none German, in the sec- 
ond summer. At the end of the six weeks 
we administered placement tests which the 
University had used for a number of years 
in sectioning entering freshmen. Despite 
the fact that the laboratory included no 
reading, writing or grammatical analysis, 
and there had been no grades or testing, 
scores of work-shop members on these tests, 
in both summers, fell well within the range 
of those of college freshmen offering from 
two to four vears of high school training in 
the same language. 

Following language practice the group 
moved to the observation facility in Alison 
Hall to observe a group of approximately 
eighteen fourth and fifth grade youngsters 
who were “Exploring the Southwest” and 
learning the language of the conquistadores 
in the process. We were fortunate enough 
to secure the services of Miss M. Helen 
Mullaly, a fifth grade teacher from the 
Brightwood Demonstration School in 
Washington, D.C., as demonstration teach- 
er in 1956 and 1957. Last summer, in re- 
sponse to a suggestion made by a member 
of the previous vear’s workshop, the ob- 
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servers, during the sixth week, were af- 
forded an opportunity to test with these 
children some of the methods and tech- 
niques for language teaching they had ex- 
amined in the seminar. 

The last part of the morning was given 
over to a seminar to which all staff mem- 
bers and work-shop participants contrib- 
uted. On the opening day, all class mem- 
bers received a “Discussion Outline” which 
spelled out the topic to be covered in each 
seminar meeting. os addition they received 
bibliographies covering the elementary 
school child, social studies programs, and 
foreign languages in the elementary 
schools. The planning committee had made 
sure that all of the references in these bib- 
liographies were conveniently accessible, 
and, in addition, made available a large col- 
lection of syllabi, texts, courses of study, 
realia, and assorted audio-visual aids for a 
variety of languages. Among the subjects 
considered in these daily meetings were: 
history of foreign language teaching in the 
United States and abroad, the objections to 
inclusion of foreign languages in the cur- 
riculum, the reasons for including them, 
the choice of a language to be taught, the 
more sucessful FLES programs, the age at 


which language study should begin, mate-— 


rials and methods, the status and needs of 
language teaching in Delaware. 

A majority of the students prepared grad- 
uate papers which mhelat proposals for 
the incorporation of some foreign language 
study into their own schools or classrooms. 
But one of our 1956 students, Mr. Edwin 
Hughes, conducted a public opinion surve 
of parental attitudes towards FLES which 
received wide publicity. CEighty-eight per 
cent of parents in the Newark area ap 

roved). This past summer, Mrs. Kathleen 
MeMurry Fassig completed a very interest- 
ing study of the children in the demonstra- 
tion class which examined the motives for 
enrollment and the enthusiastic response of 
children and parents to the integration of 
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language study with other areas of experi- 
ence. 

As previously noted all students have felt 
that the workshops achieved their annouced 
objectives, and everyone has stated in writ- 
ing that he (or she) would be happy to 
recommend it to a friend. The following 
reactions (from 1956 and 1957, respective- 
ly) are typical: “I have been aware all 
along . . . of the extensive and intensive 
preparation that has gone into the planning 
of this course. This means much to me as 
a student, since I have been in seminar 
courses where I felt there was no pre-con- 
ceived plan at all, and where the course 
from session to session, like Topsy, ‘just 
grew’... I have seen this summer sound 
educational practices which have served to 
re-evaluate my own teaching methods.” “T 
have never been in a class in which the 
course of instruction was so well thought 
out and planned for in advance. The out- 
lines given to us the first day were proof 
of this, and furthermore the outlines were 
followed with little deviation throughout.” 

During the school vear 1956-1957 all but 
one of our workshop “graduates” made 
some use of work-shop experiences in their 
own classrooms. And this fall we have in- 
formal reports of the extension of two 
FLES programs, those at Delaware City 
and at the Central School in Newark. 
which grew out of their experimentation. I 
also understand that there is a new Spanish 
program in the elementarv schools of 
Smyrna, and that West Park Place in New 
ark is testing French. Furthermore, about 
half of those members of the 1956 work- 
shop who had had no previous foreign lan- 
guage training were sufficiently interested 
to continue their study of Spanish, either 
through University extension, or by other 
means. It is still too early to judge what 
the “class of 57” will accomplish, but I am 
confident that they will measure up to their 
predecessors. 
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FLES AND DIRECTED EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


DanreEL pEGuZMAN 
Yale University 


The rapid growth of the FLES program 
in the United States, plus the interest in 
possible federal direction of education, fo- 
cused my attention recently on what is be 
ing done in Mexico in the teaching of for- 
eign languages in elementary schools and 
how it was being done within the frame- 
work of a thorough federal control of edu- 
cation throughout that country. 


Mexico has had federal control and di- 
rection of education on all levels for many 
generations, ever since the founding of the 
republic. Since the Revolution of 1910 and 
the promulgation of the new Constitution 
in 1917, federal control and direction of 
education has been most complete and ex- 
tends to all levels of the educational proc- 
ess. But before what is being done in the 
teaching of foreign languages in the schools 
of our neighboring country can be eval- 
uated, something must be said about the 
framework within which all schools on all 
levels must operate. 


_ The Secretaria de Educacién in all its 

regional offices uses a handbook titled 
Agenda del Maestro, by J. Rubio Villagran 
and Carlos Peza de la Vega, published un- 
der government aegis at Monte de Piedad 
15, Desp. 402, México, D. F. This hand- 
book contains a collection of the laws, rules, 
course-of-study plans, academic programs 
and calendars, recommended texts, and cur- 
rent administrative regulations that actually 
govern education in Mexico. The academic 
set-up in general, against which the Planes 
generales de estudio must be scanned, is as 
follows: 


I. Educacién pre-escolar, for children under six 
vears of age. 

II. Primaria, six-fourteen age group, obligatory, 
consists of six integrated grades generally taught 
in three cycles of two grades each. 

III. Secundaria, a three-year minimum curricu- 
lum for adolescents between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen. 

IV. Educacién normal, for the training of teach- 
ers, subdivided into five categories: rural, four 
years beyond Secundaria; urbana, six years be- 
yond secondary; de especializacién, for teachers 
who plan to work among special educational 


groups; para educacién de pdarvulos, a three-year 
program for women in the “pre-escolar” pro- 
gram; and superior, a four-year program certify 
ing for secondary teaching. 

V. Vocacional y preparatoria, two-years minimum 
training in a craft, or of preparatory work for 
those who plan to go on. 

VI. Superior técnica y profesional, regulates all 
higher education, including the universities. 
VIL. Cientifica. 

VILL. Extra-escolar, to combat analfabetismo in 
rural areas. 

IX. Especial, special programs for special educa 
tional problems. 

Within this framework, all educational 
processes in Mexico must be conducted. 
The Handbook makes a point of stating. 
however, as does the Ley Organica Cp. 186 
et seq. of the 1950 edition), that the pro- 
grams offered within this framework aim to 
set “el qué pero no el como” of the material 
taught. Wide latitude is allowed for adapt 
ing methods, although Dewey's project 
method is especially recommended and a 
careful outline, based on Kirkpatrick's mod 
els, of a specific project is given. All nine 
levels of education listed above proceed 
within a calendar quite different from ours, 
carefully worked out to supply the number 
of days and hours thought essential. 

Before considering a specific example of 
how, within the general framework out 
lined above and the more precise programs 
outlined below, a FLES program is han 
dled, one needs an idea of the Plan general 
de estudios which the Handbook presents 
in some detail for both the primary and 
secondary levels. The primary schools offer 
a six-year curriculum for children between 
the ages of six and fourteen. During those 
six years the following eleven subjects must 
be given: 1. Language (Spanish plus for- 
eign). 2. Arithmetic and Geometry (—the 
geometry offered in the first year of primary 
must of course be very limited and consists 
chiefly of letting the children play with 
solids, cones, squares, blocks, etc., to give 
them a “feel” for theory). 3. Natural sci- 
ences. 4. Geography. 5. History Chuman, 
general, universal). 6. Civics (—six years 
of Civics seems excessive; but the Mexican 
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for generations has been individualistic; this 
is an attempt to teach him social coopera- 
tion and community living). 7. Drawing. 8. 
Music and Singing. 9. Talleres (Domestic 
Economy for girls; Manual Training for 
boys). 10. Physical education. 

in the teaching of language, both in pri- 
mary and secondary schools, ten norms are 
set up for the guidance of the teacher. The 
first is reading, the fifth is writing, and 
the last is oral expression. This is somewhat 
surprising as it seems to be almost the exact 
reversal of the emphasis we have come to 
consider advisable in the United States. 
The intervening steps suggest varying modi- 
fications or intensifications of the first and 
fifth norms: reading, in varying degrees of 
difheulty (prose, poetry, scientific prose, 
etc.); and writing in varying degrees of 
complexity. In oral expression some atten- 
tion is given to oratory, or what we would 
call old-fashioned elocution, and Certa- 
menes de Declamacion are still regularly 
held as the best way of showing “resultados 
semestrales,” especially on secondary and 
preparatory levels. In the schools visited, 
very few, one of which is discussed below, 
gave anywhere near what we would con 
sider proper emphasis to free oral expres: 
sion. 

The Plan general de estudios proposed 
\or imposed, if you will) by the federal 
government on the secondary level divides 
up the subject matter to be covered on the 
basis of hours. Out of a total of 34 hours 
per week in the first year, three are devoted 
to foreign language; three in the second 
vear (out of 34 hour total); and only two 
in the third year (out of 34 hour total). 
For the three years of Secundaria, this is a 
total of four hours less than are allotted to 
mathematics, the same as is given to history, 
three less than those given to sciences, two 
less than those given to Spanish language 
and literature, and the same as are given 
to civics. This all indicates the relative im- 

rtance in the official mind of foreign 
anguage as compared with, say, Mathe- 
matics or Talleres, each of which receives 
twelve hours. 

Mexico lacks, of course, that sense of 
world-destiny which in the United States, 
ever since 1945, has influenced the number 
of hours considered adequate for the learn- 
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ing of a foreign language, and which no 
doubt has also helped to shift our emphasis 
from reading (or “cultural” goals to oral- 
aural (or “practical” goals. As a matter of 
tact, Mexico is only in the last two or three 
generations coming of age as a modern na- 
tion and this must be taken into account 
in any evaluation not only of the number 
of hours allotted to any particular subject 
matter but to the evaluation of the very 
choice of subject matter itself. Four hours 
per week per year of Secondary devoted to 
Talleres is a direct reflection of the govern- 
ment’s concern with making not only good 
citizens (through civics) but productive 
and self-sustaining citizens as well. It is 
impossible to discuss any educational pro- 
gram without touching to some degree on 
the philosophy behind the program, and in 
this case the educational philosophy directly 
reflects the social philosophy of the govern- 
ment as formulated in the fires of the Revo- 
lution. 

Within this framework, then, of the Plan 
general, all primary and secondary schools, 
public and private, in the republic must 
operate. There is less leeway oflicially on 
the secondary level, where even the text- 

ks are prescribed (a list of the recom- 
mended texts is not given here as it would 
be too bulky but the Agenda gives complete’ 
information for those interested), than on 
the primary level, but on both levels a great 
deal of leeway is actually allowed in prac- 
tice, especially in methods. Unfortunately, 
in the teaching of foreign languages, the 
old-fashioned method of translation, both 
oral and written, is still preferred by many 
teachers for various reasons: because they 
do not have a good command of the spoken 
language themselves, because it is easier, 
or for other traditional reasons. Luckily, 
however, many of these teachers are begin- 
ing to re-examine the goals and, especially 
among the younger teachers and in the 
more advanced schools, many are re-orient- 
ing their methods and their classes towards 
a more practical oral-aural command of the 
language. A good number of the younger 
teachers have had some years of education 
in the United States, or have visited the 
States at one time or another, and conse- 
quently have been influenced by so-called 
American methods. 
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This influence is sey to be found 
most strongly in the various Colegios Amer- 
icanos that exist not only in the capital but 
in the other principal cities of the republic. 
Some of these, as a matter of fact, have 
grown so large as to find themselves faced 
with many of the problems found in bi 
public schools in large cities at home: lack 
of discipline, over-large classes, inadequate 
teaching, and a general air of laxness in a 
beautiful physical plant. In some of the 
capitals, such as Pue- 

la, Guadalajara, Monterrey and others, 
there are American schools which are still 
manageable in size and under the direction 
of educators for whom quality rather than 
er is still the touchstone of success. 

uch a school is the Colegio Americano in 
Puebla. 

This school was established in 1943 by 
Mrs. Anne Jenkins Buntzler, sister of a 
well-known American businessman (and 
Consul during the Revolution), William O. 
Jenkins, long established in Puebla. The 
original purpose was to provide an Ameri- 
can-type education primarily for Mexican 
children and incidentally for Mrs. Buntz- 
ler's own three small children. In her own 
words, “. the school was founded upon 
the idea of a school for Mexicans, and not 
for Americans. The attendance of American 
children was always merely incidental. My 
brother wanted to do something for Puebla 
and the Poblanos, and that was his only 
idea—to better relations between the two 
peor es. The idea was not only to teach 

nglish, but to teach in English .. .” (from 
a letter to the author, August 6, 1957). Of 
course, the original purpose was quickly ex- 
panded to permit the admission of the chil- 
dren of other Americans resident in Puebla 
as well. The school prospered from the very 
beginning and in 1951 new buildings and 
playgrounds were constructed permitting 
the comfortable housing of what had grown 
from a handful of children to an average 
yearly matriculation of some six hundred 
pupils, and an extension of the program 
from kindergarten and primary to include 
secondary as well. The school, like all 
schools operating in the Republic, is under 
the supervision of the Secretaria de Edu- 
cacién and must offer courses to comply 


with the planes generales outlined above. 
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In 1957 the school offered kindergarten, for 
four-year olds; pre-primary, for five-year 
olds; elementary and upper primary (two 
three-year cycles instead of three two-year 
cycles as offered in many primary schools), 
for children between the ages of six and 
fourteen; and a Secundaria, which was only 
recently (1951) added. The classes average 
between twenty-five and thirty childien and 
there are thirty teachers, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. a: Mrs. Ramon T. Mosley, for 
the total enrolment—a favorable propor- 
tion. In addition to the regular courses 
given in accordance with the planes gen- 
erales, special courses in English are also 
offered. The graduates of the Secundaria, at 
the age of eiicen or sixteen, readily enter 
the second semester of the sophomore or 
junior year in most U.S. high schools. 

The fees are minimal on all levels, a 
happy condition made possible through the 
generosity of Mr. Jenkins who heavily sub 
sidizes the school. For example, kinder- 
garten for a year costs 360 pesos (about 
$30) and the High School, or Secundaria, 
costs 780 pesos a year Cor about $63). Some 
fifty scholarships are available for children 
whose parents cannot afford even the mini- 
mal fees charged. Bus service is provided at 
a small additional monthly fee and there are 
also small extra fees for the special classes 
in English. 

I had the opportunity of visiting the 
school and was Coauent be what is being 
done in the teaching of English on even the 
pre-primary level. The emphasis on instruc- 
tion in English in some even of the pre- 
primary groups is one of the most interest- 
ing features about the school. In order to 
set this up without confusion or hardship, 
two divisions of pre-primary have been or- 
ganized, A and B, and in B instruction is 
only in English. Of course, this is princi- 
pally but not exclusively for the benefit of 
the children of Americans resident in Pue- 
bla. In Miss Elena hlan’s class in pre- 

rimary A, for example, instruction is in 

th English and Spanish and Miss Cogh- 
lan herself is bilingual and speaks very good 
English. Miss Torroella’s class in pre-pri- 
mary B is entirely in English and Miss Tor- 
roella was to a great extent educated and 
trained in the States. Mrs. Cabrera’s class 
in the second grade is conducted in both 
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languages and it was a pleasure to hear how 
well little six and seven year olds could 
handle what was in effect a foreign lan- 
guage, reading, understanding and answer- 
ing extemporaneous questions in English 
with no difficulty. As the child progresses 
through the primary years and into the sec- 
ondary level, the proportions of English and 
Spanish are kept as even as possible, al- 
though some courses such as Mexican His- 
tory and Spanish language and literature 
must necessarily be taught entirely in Span- 
ish. Also, since the child is living in a 
Spanish-speaking environment Chis friends 
are chiefly native Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren), Spanish is usually the language of 
the playground and the recess hours as well 
as of out-of-school activities. The children 
are in no way shy about using their second 
language and it is quite common to hear 
children of mixed parentage using either or 
both languages in the same conversation 
with each other with equal facility—a truly 
bilingual condition. 

The happy situation, from a language 
point of view, prevailing in the Colegio 
Americano in Puebla is due chiefly to the 
able and constant direction of Mrs. Buntz- 
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ler and her two associates, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mosley. Mrs. Buntzler is no front-oflice 
principal but an active and indefatigable 
climber of stairs and visitor of classrooms, 
encouraging or correcting by her careful su- 
pervision any merits or defects that may 
develop in the classroom situations. Natur- 
ally also, the emphasis on English at all 
levels is due to her own pedagogical con- 
viction that the time to learn a second lan- 
guage is when one is a child. It is in- 
credible how long such an elementary ob- 
servation has taken to come into force in 
the United States. Probably because of our 
previously isolationism, a second language 
was long looked upon (as it is to a great 
extent even now in Mexico) as a “cultural” 
accomplishment, the mark of a finished 
education rather than as an essential ele- 
ment of a continuing education. It is only 
a few far-sighted ‘a empirically observant 
educators, in both countries, who have 
clearly seen that young children exposed 
to two languages will learn two languages, 
and who have had the courage of their ob- 
servations and were in a situation to do 
something about putting their convictions 
into practice. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND SPUTNIK—AN URGENT MESSAGE 


1. The Situation 


The success of the Russian satellite pro- 
ram has demonstrated spectacularly that 
sete has arrived at the opening of a 
new epoch—the Space Age. But what is 
shocking and sobering is the realization 
that Russia, not the United States, has led 
the world into this new age, and the Rus- 
sian education seems to be producing great 
numbers of youth better prepared than our 
own in at least some vital subjects, espe- 
cially science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. 
One immediate result has been a national 
outcry for strengthening of American edu- 
cation, especially in the elementary and 


high schools. The Administration in Wash- 
— is preparing an education bill about 
which you may have read by the time you 
receive this message. It is aimed at greatly 
increasing education in three vital fields— 
science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. The specific foreign language pro- 
visions, as they appeared in preliminary 
drafts of the bill, were quite extensive and 
would go a long way toward enabling the 
language profession to meet the needs for 
foreign language learning in the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

But before we applaud in anticipation of 
this new aid to the languages, we must face 
the realities of life. We cannot, in this criti- 
cal period, sit by and merely hope for pass- 
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age of the foreign language provisions in 
the bill. Why is it possible that languages 
may be passed over in this national emer- 
gency? Because the necessary emphasis be- 
ing placed on science may blind the public 
and our law-makers to the importance of 
languages. Because all the measures neces 
sary to put us back in the race with Russia 
(scientific research, increased financial aid 
to foreign nations, stepped up training of 
scientists, etc.) will be very costly, and some 
budget-conscious law-makers will seek to 
cut out what seem to be non-essential or 
less-essential expenses. Because too many 
law-makers, despite expressions of concern 
about the national interest, will nevertheless 
vote only for what seems real in terms of 
concrete needs in their home states. Be- 
cause there are still some people who are 
opposed to foreign language study in the 
schools in any form, and they will be using 
every argument to kill government support 
for language learning. 

Every citizen who is convinced of the vi 
tal importance of foreign languages in the 
national interest must be moved to action. 
Teachers of foreign languages will fre- 
quently have to take the lead, but this can 
be done in a firm and dignified manner. 
For we are not pleading a private cause: 
foreign language study is essential to the 
survival of our nation. 


2. Importance of the State-Oriented View 


It is essential that the citizens of your 
state, and the two Senators and the Repre- 
sentatives from your local districts be made 
aware of the real concern about foreign lan- 
guages in their state. Remember that the 
people from your state who sit in the Fed- 
eral legislature will be the ones to vote for 
or against Federal support to foreign lan- 
guage instruction. It is natural for them to 
consider national legislation in terms of its 
relevance to conditions in their home state. 
What can you do in your state to help? 
Specific suggestions are given below in a 
section on General Policy and a section on 
Carrying Out Policy. 


3. General Policy 


At the state level, it would be most ef- 
fective to publicize the following points: 
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(1) the traditional place of foreign lan- 
guages in the program 
of American education 

(2) the vital role today of foreign lan- 
guage skills in the national weltare 

(3) the notable activities in foreign lan- 
guage teaching now taking place in 
your state (e.g., professional foreign 
language organizations, lan- 
guage programs elementary 
schools, development of language 
laboratories, summer workshops, sur- 
veys and investigations, teaching 
programs in “unusual” languages— 
Russian, Chinese, Arabic, ete.) 
the availability of able and willing 
foreign language teaching personnel 
in your state 
the shortcomings, the needs in your 
state if foreign language learning is 
to serve effectively the national in- 
terest Ce.g., refresher courses at state 
colleges and universities [public and 
private] for in-service school teach- 
ers, improving liaison with national 
trends and innovations, conducting 
research and experimentation in 
problems of language learning, etc.) 
any Federal Government program 
of financial aid for the improvement 
of education must take into account 
specihically the problem of improv. 
ing foreign language learning in 
your state. 


4. Carrying Out Policy 


Two channels are available for carrying 
out the general policy: (1) the local press 
and (2) the Senators and Representatives 
who serve your state in the Congress in 


Washington, D.C. 


(1) The Local Press. The question of 
Federal aid for strengthening Amer- 
ican education is big news today. 
Most editors are eager to get new 
slants on it, and new information for 
discussion. 

One way to get the message into the 
newspapers is to write letters to the 
“Letters to the Editor” section; such 
letters are especially effective if they 
come from community leaders like 
the president of Rotary or the PTA, 
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a prominent lawyer, physician, etc.; 
perhaps you know one or several 
who need only be reminded of the 
urgency of the language problem. 
Another possible approach is to 
phone the editor of the newspaper, 
mention the relevance of foreign 
languages to the new interest in 
strengthening education, and invite 
him to send a reporter to write a 
story on some significant local for- 
eign language activity (e.g., a lan 
guage laboratory, new teaching 
methods, a foreign language venture 
in the elementary schools, employ 
ment as teaching assistants of foreign 
students or local citizens who speak 
a foreign language natively, a for- 
eign language student contest, cele 
‘bration of National Foreign Lan 
guage Week [16-22 February 1958}, 
attendance of a faculty member at 
the annual meeting of the AATSP 
{in Dallas on 27-28 December 1957} 
or of the AATF [in St. Louis on 27 
28 December 1957], etc.) If a re 
porter does prepare a story, you 
might suggest to the editor that the 


story could provide the theme for a 
foreign language editorial. 

Y our Congressional Representatives. 
The two Senators from your state 
and the Representatives trom your 
local districts must be made aware 
of the real concern about foreign 
languages in their home state. They 
will cast the votes. Interest at home 
will have no effect upon them unless 
they learn about it. Letters from lan- 
guage teachers and their organiza- 
tions will be valuable. But even 
more effective will be letters from 
others — businessmen, the clergy, 
school administrators, professional 
people, parents. How many citizens 
can you encourage to write? 

All letters of support will help, but es- 
pecially effective should be those which 
carry out the strategy outlined in the previ- 
ous section. Whenever possible, emphasis 
should be placed on the significance which 
financial assistance will have for foreign 
language learning in your state. Follow-up 
letters can go off whenever an article or 
editorial on foreign languages appears in a 
local newspaper. 


(2) 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED PUPIL AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Academically talented youth may be de- 
fined as “all of those boys and girls who 
have the ability to study effectively and re- 
wardingly advanced mathematics, foreign 
languages, and tough courses in chemistry 
and physics.” This is a far larger group 
than the two percent of the high school 

pulation usually labelled as the “gifted.” 
In a typical comprehensive high school 
about 15 or 20 percent of the pupils would 
be academically talented; in some schools as 
many as 50 percent of the students may 
fall into this category; and in certain selec- 
tive high schools more than 90 percent 
would be academically talented. 

From this group will come nearly all of 
our future intellectual and professional 
leaders—educators, jurists, scientists, schol- 
ars, etc., but very little attention has been 
given to suitable programs of study for these 
children in our schools. The National Edu- 


cation Association called an invitational 
Conference on the Academically Talented 
Pupil in the American Secondary School 
(6-8 February 1958) under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. James B. Conant [President 
Emeritus of Harvard, former Ambassador to 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and Di- 
rector, A Study of the American High 
School]. About 200 scholars, including 
teachers, administrators, and researchers, 
participated in this work conference. 

The major work of the conference was 
accomplished in discussion groups con- 
cerned with the specific problems of Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, Science. Social Studies, and Guid- 
ance. The reports of these groups, together 
with other pertinent information, will soon 
be widely published throughout the educa- 
tion world. This FL Bulletin reproduces 
the “Conference Report on Education of 
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the Academically Talented Secondary 
School Pupil in Modern Languages.” 


Summarizing Report: EDUCATING THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL PUPIL IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES (Stephen A. 
Freeman, Reporter) 

A. Languages for Leaders — The academ- 

ically talented pupil will be a leader in to- 

morrow’s world. Some experience with and 
some degree of skill in using a modern for- 
eign language are an indispensable element 
in the education of our national leaders. 

The international responsibilities of this 

country make it imperative that at least our 

academically talented have a reasonable 
proficiency in the use of at least one mod- 
ern foreign language. 

The academically talented pupil should 
be given every opportunity, and should be 
strongly urged by effective guidance coun 
selling, to study a modern foreign language 
until he attains a certain degree of mastery. 
Not merely because the pupil will seabalile 
be college-oriented and will have to satisfy 
college entsance and degree requirements, 
but chiefly because of the demands of the 
modern world, this group even believes 
(with two dissenting out of 21) that the 
study of a modern foreign language should 
be required of every academically talented 

upil. 

. Four-year Sequence — The two-year pro- 
gram of language study usually followed, 
and to which many pupils are limited, is 
not sufficient to impart this proficiency. 
Much more time is needed. A minimum 
continuous sequence of four full years in 
high school, or its equivalent, is necessary 
in order to achieve the desired results. It 
may even be more effective to spread the 
equivalent study over a six-year sequence. 
Individual differences and conditions of 
study may shorten or lengthen the requi- 
site time; for the goal is achievement. The 
pupil should not dabble in language study. 
A program of two years in each of two 
languages is definitely not to be recom. 
mended. In general, a four-year sequence 
of study in grades nine to twelve, or its 
equivalent in achievement, in one modern 
foreign language, is the least that should be 
expected of the academically talented pupil. 
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C. Begin Early — Since language study is 
best begun very early, the academically tal- 
ented pupil should have an opportunity to 
begin a modern foreign language in the ele 
mentary school, whenever the proper con 
ditions for such study exist and qualified 
instruction is available. At this age the pu 
vil learns language automatically as be 
faaine and not as a rational process. Such 
programs offer rich possibilities for the fu 
ture of modern language study. 

It is evident that the study of a foreign 
language in the elementary school must be 
closely articulated with further study in the 
junior and senior high school so that there 
is no break in the sequence and so that pu 
pils can progress regularly. Beginners must 
not enter the unit at a later point. It must 
have separate treatment to its completion. 

Properly qualified teachers of languages 
in the grades are now in short supply. All 
peeeee sources are not now being utilized, 
1owever, such as native speakers in this 
country or exchange teachers from abroad 
who could receive supplemental training 
and function well under supervision. 

D. Every High School — We note that 56% 
of the public high schools in the United 
States do not offer any modern foreign 
language. Many academically talented pu 
pils are thus deprived of the opportunity of 
acquiring a modern foreign language. To 
remedy this shocking situation, we recom 
mend that as quickly as possible every pub- 
lic high school in the country offer at least 
one modern foreign language. 

E. Russian — It is a matter of great na- 
tional urgency that more Americans know 
Russian. It is therefore strongly recom- 
mended that as fast as possible, when pro- 
per conditions exist and adequate instruc- 
tion can be made available, the study of 
Russian be introduced in the public high 
schools of the country. Such study when 
begun should be carried to a point of rea- 
sonable proficiency, and suitable opportuni 
ties provided therefore, especially for the 
academically talented pupil. 

In order to measure up to the responsi 
bilities of world leadership, many more of 
the world’s common languages must be 
taught in this country. The academically 
talented pupil, while beginning his lan- 
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guage study with a West European lan- 
guage, should be conditioned to the idea of 
possible later study in the languages of the 
Near East, India, China, Japan and central 
Africa. Some of these languages should 
even now be added to the curriculum of 
the public high school wherever feasible. 
F. Begin Orally — In beginning a foreign 
language the academically talented pupil 
should concentrate at first upon learning to 
hear and speak. Interest and motivation are 
thus increased. Attention should be given 
to acquiring a correct accent. Learning to 
read a foreign language, the third phase of 
the hearing — speaking — reading — writing 
progression is a necessary step in the total 
process. The goal in this step should be 
reading with understanding and without 
conscious translation. 

G. The Teacher — The teacher of an aca 
demically talented pupil should himself be 
academically talented insofar as is possible. 
He should also have a superior preparation 
in his field. The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation has set forth the qualifications of 
secondary school teachers of modern foreign 
languages in a statement endorsed by 18 
organizations of modern language teachers. 
These recommended qualifications at the 
superior level include: near-native ability 
in understanding and speaking the foreign 
language; the ability to read difficult mate- 
rial almost as easily as English, and to write 
the foreign language with ease and natural 
ness; an enlightened understanding of the 
foreign people and their culture, augmented 
by residence abroad; a mastery of teaching 
methods and techniques, including the con- 
tributions of linguistic science. These quali 
fications constitute the goal toward which 
every language teacher should work as rap- 
idly as possible, through study, in-service 
training, attendance at summer schools, and 
foreign travel. Scholarships and other sub 
sidies should be provided to enable them 
to do so. 

The professional preparation of the lan- 
guage teacher must be on the same high 
level; and the support of teacher-training 
institutions is earnestly sought to this end. 
The improvement of teacher preparation 
for modern languages will require close col 
laboration between peo 
ple and those in professional education. 
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The teacher of the academically talented 
should also increase his competence by us- 
ing the resources provided by his profes- 
sional organizations, both in the field of 
professional education and in the modern 
languages. During the last six years the For- 
eign Language Program of [The Modern 
Language Association has assembled many 
important aids and directives. 

H. Equipment — Modern invention has 
created a large number and variety of me- 
chanical aids which should be used by the 
academically talented to increase motiva- 
tion and to accelerate progress, in connec- 
tion with both class work and individual 
study. The language laboratory with tape 
recordings and disc records, the radio and 
television, realia and illustrative material of 
all kinds, instructional films, kinescopes, 
and him strips, are among these possibilities. 
Further research and experimentation are 
necessary to determine cheottine techniques 
for their optimum use. Care must be taken 
to integrate them well with the class work 
and the textbook. We recommend further 
conferences on these problems, and instruc- 
tion for teachers in the use of such mechani- 
cal aids. 

I. Teaching Materials — The new empha- 
sis on hearing and speaking in the learning 
of a language makes necessary a thorough 
re-examination and revision of basic text- 
books with a view to de-emphasizing formal 
grammar and translation in the pon stages 
of language learning, and to including prop 
erly integrated oral and audio-visual mate- 
rials. 

. We urge the development of reading ma- 
terials in the foreign language, suitably and 
attractively presented, which will give full 
scope to the interests, maturity and lin- 
guistic achievement of the academically 
gifted student. 

Teachers of talented students who are 
able and willing to conduct experimenta- 
tion and research in language teaching and 
learning should be encouraged to pursue 
such essential work by being given released 
time in order to develop special programs. 
groups — Whenever possible un- 
der local conditions, it is highly desirable to 
create a special group or groups of students 
particularly talented for language study. 
The methods and materials used in this 
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special group should be different in order to 
facilitate better quality of results, greate: 
depth and enrichment, more flexibility, and 
added individual responsibility. At the ad 
vanced level, students who show high po 
tential should have an opportunity to follow 
special study plans which may be similar to 
the Advanced Placement Program. We do 
not favor multi-track organization of all lan 
guage students, as we see dangers in too 
much stratification. In small schools where 
separate sections are not feasible, even then, 
the talented pupil should be served by en 
couraging individual initiative and progress. 
K. Class Size — It is an accepted principle 
that the handicapped pupil is treated in 
very small groups. We believe that the same 
concept should be applied to the academi 
cally talented pupil, since we seek equality 
of educational opportunity. It is an admit 
ted fact that the best work in a foreign lan 
guage cannot be done in very large classes. 
The able pupil is therefore penalized if the 
school does not create conditions favorable 
to his optimum advance. While we are 
realistically aware of the problems of ad 
ministration and teacher shortage, this 
group believes that it is the duty of edu 
cational authorities to work effectively 
toward the ideal condition of handling the 
talented pupil in groups of from 15 to 20. 
L. Additional Experiences — We recom 
mend that teachers of the academically tal- 
ented be encouraged to make full and imag 
inative use of linguistic and cultural re 
sources in the community for the enrich- 
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NYU Junior Year in Spain.—Through 
the joint efforts of Dean Thomas C. Pol- 
lock and Professor Ernesto G. DaCal. 
Chairman of the Washington Square Col 
lege Department of Spanish and Portu 
guese, an agreement has been signed for the 
establishment of the New York University 
Junior Year in Spain. In an exclusive ar- 
rangement with Washington Square Col- 
lege of Arts and Science, the program will 
enable students from all over the United 
States to spend their junior year studying 
at the University of Madrid, and to receive 
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ment of the language program. 

A talented pupil studying a modern 
language should be given {requent oppor 
tunity to use the language in other areas 
of the curriculum, as in his readings in 
history or the sciences. Such correlation is 
important, both tor motivation and for the 
integration of the whole curriculum in the 
student's mind. Talented students may also 
be encouraged to take advantage of special 
opportunities for language study and prac 
tice outside of their own school. Some 
summer schools offer scholarships to the 
gifted. Some nearby college may admit 
them to a class. 

Especially in rural areas or in small high 
schools, high-grade correspondence courses 
which include recorded materials prepared 
according to the best procedures may be 
helpful in giving enriched language prac 
tice. 

Conclusion. This group believes unani 
mously that the academically talented pupil 
in every secondary school in the nation 
should study a modern foreign language; 
that he should begin it as early as possible 
and carry it in an uninterrupted sequence 
to a point of reasonable mastery, ticked 
both speaking and reading proficiency. 
equivalent at least to four years of secondary 
school study. He should be encouraged to 
progress individually as fast as his ability 
permits, under superior instruction, and as 
nearly as possible ideal conditions of study, 
correlating this new skill and experience 
with all other areas of his experience. 
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thirty-two points of college credit directly 
from New York University. Upon their 
return to the United States, students will 
automatically receive equivalent transfer 
credit from their home college or universi 
ty. The program is also available to students 
from other countries, and it is anticipated 
that a considerable number of them will be 
from the Philippines and Latin America. 
The curriculum will be centered upon a 
core of Hispanic studies, and will include 
courses in the literature, language, geogra 
phy, history and civilization of Spain and 
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Latin America, with ancillary courses in 
philosophy, history of art, music and folk 
ore, 

The New York University Junior Year 
in Spain will be under the supervision of 
Professor DaCal, and will be administered 
in New York by Assoc. Professor J. Rich 
ard Toven, Director of the Foreign Student 
Center. The Resident Professor and Coun 
selor in Madrid for 1958-1959 will be Asst 
Professor A. Anthony Castagnaro, of the 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese. 

Inquiries and applications will be wel 
come, and should be addressed to Prof. J. 
Richard Toven, N.Y.U. Foreign Student 
Center, 15 Washington Mews, New York 
3. N.Y. 


Spanish Language Summer Camp.—The 
third annual Ranchito, a Spanish camp for 
high school boys and girls, will be held at 
the Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria Tune 2-13, 1958. Emphasis is on 
Spanish conversation, songs, dances, and 
games, conducted always bv native speak 
ers. For two weeks the voung people hear 
Spanish probably eight hours a dav and trv 
their best at speaking it. Thev go to a 
Mexican restaurant and attend a church 
service in Spanish. Thev hear Mexican 
folk stories. dance Bolivian dances, and 
sing Cuban songs. Fach day thev write a 
diario of their activities. Progress is amaz- 
ing. especially in understanding. Some of 
the Ranchito members hone to become 
Snanish teachers, and we believe thev will 
he good ones. 


New record fron: WIT MAC.—The third 
Snanish laneuage record by this company. 
No. CGS 108, features seven narrations in 
exceptionally clear, natural pronunciation. 
Technically it is a very good job, with no 
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Arturo Barea.—Perhaps the most passion- 
ately Spanish voice among the Spaniards 
living in exile was stilled when Arturo 


* Members are urged to send items for this 


department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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surface scratch and, except for the last band 
in which the subject appears to be talking 
too close to the microphone, practically 
without groove echo. The speakers are 
three girls and four young men, and they 
talk about various activities which are more 
interesting than what is usually found in 
recorded language material: the perils of 
bus-riding in the interior of Venezuela, 
skin-diving in Puerto Rico, university life 
in Salamanca, an encounter with the s’revo 
in Barcelona. Also represented are Cuba. 
Seville and Madrid. One 12” LP. $5.95 
postpaid, with libretto in Spanish and 


Fnelish. 


U.S. Youth Abroad.—The role of our 
voung people who travel abroad as “repre 
sentatives” of our country is analvzed in an 
interesting and provocative pamphlet pub 
lished by the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Syracuse Univ. The Maxwell School con- 
ducted a survey of the language proficiency 
and the knowledge of and _ orientation 
toward Europe and the U.S. possessed by a 
highly selected group of college-educated 
Americans traveling to Furope in the sum 
mer of 1957. The results were published 
on Jan. 28, 1958 in “American Students 
Abroad: Goodwill Ambassadors?,” which 
deserves to be widely read. These voung 
people, with a median age of 22 and con- 
stituting a cross section of the best gradu- 
ates of our colleges and universities, proved 
to be nitifully unprepared in the languages 
thev had studied. their knowledge of the 
salient facts of European history and cul- 
ture, and even their understanding of press- 
ing issues in our own country. The pro- 
portion of students “verv satisfactorily” pre- 
pared or “well oriented” in the above fields 
was only 30%, 37%, and 36% respectively. 


R. G. M. 
Conducted by the Eprror* 


Barea died in Fngland on December 24. 
1957. The word of his death at the age of 
sixtv came as a lamentable substitute for 
news of his next book, now an unfinished 
novel. Critic, radio commentator, and nov- 
elist, Barea was himself an experience in 
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literature for those of us who knew him 
when he taught in this country in 1952. He 
was a fully contemporary man in the sense 
that he carried with deep emotional insight 
the tragic knowledge of the last twenty 
years. The whole of his life was a sensitive 
reflection of Spanish national existence 
since the turn of the century. The stamp of 
the man, at least for me, was this con 
temporaneousness, and while it tended to 
obscure in him the classical values the 
American Hispanophile isolates in the 
Spaniard, it made him a superb interpreter 
of his fellow Spanish artists, particularly 
Lorca. 

Barea possessed a kindliness that was not 
benignity, and a humaneness that was not 
a social worker's. He had the easy gallantry 
of a veteran courtier; his humor was sly, 
malicioso. Conscious of his réle of writer, 
he never condescended; he would delight 
his associates with previews of his radio 
scripts or work to be published. He could 
be obstinate in argument and a bit irritat 
ed when a favorite thesis was challenged. 
He would be, I think, both flattered and 
amused when the svstematic analysis of his 
writing begins. 


LP. R. 


Quoted without comment.—“Generalis 
simo Francisco Franco's splendidly caparis 
oned Moorish Guard of Honor is being 
quietly disbanded in view of the wave of 
anti-Moroccan sentiment permeating Spain. 

No longer will the Spanish Chief of 
State receive visiting Arab or Western 
dignitaries flanked by lance-bearing horse- 
men in flame-colored cloaks, white breeches 
and turbans topped by glistening stee!. 

Bowing imperturbably before his people's 
mood General Franco has quietly begun 
sending back to Morocco virtually all the 
600 swart dignified Moors who have served 
him with semi-oriental loyalty. Some even 
fought under General Franco's orders in 
the Spanish Civil War and helped put his 
regime in power.” New York Times, Dec. 
28, 1957. 

Antonio Machado.—The depth of the rift 
between Spaniards in exile and the present 
Spanish government is vividly restated in a 
side issue concerning Antonio Machado. 
In the December 1957 issue of Tbérica 
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Eduardo Ortega y Gasset, brother of the 
late philosopher, has roundly protested a 
roposal to re-inter the remains of Antonio 
Machado in Spain. The suggestion was 
offered by “un diario falangista de Madrid” 
when French admirers of the poet under. 
took to erect a monument of him in the 
town of Collioure where he sought refuge 
and where he died. Ortega writes: “An 
tonio Machado no podra dormir su eterno 
sueno donde no se pueden recitar libre- 
mente, ni imprimir muchos de sus versos 

. Tampoco querria reposar donde no 
pudiéramos ir todos los espafoles libres 
esparcidos por las hospitalarias tierras de 
América a dejar una flor en su tumba o a 
modular sus ritmos de espontaneo amor a 
Iberia.” 

Juan Manuel.—Professor Raymond L. 
Grismer of the University of Minnesota 
and Mildred B. Grismer have published 
the editio princeps of Juan Manuel's Cro 
nica abreviada, written between 1320 and 
1324. The editors worked from a manu 
script in the Biblioteca Nacional. The edi- 
tion contains an introduction, notes and 
index, and may be ordered from Professor 
Grismer at 1401 East River Road, Minne 
apolis 14, Minnesota (Flexible cover, mim 
eoprinted, xiv, 262 pp. $4.50). 

“The Singing Mountaineers.”—The sub- 
title of this worthy book, Songs and Tales 
of the Quechua People, confronts us with 
the reminder that all is not “Latin” in 
Latin America. The linguistic prowess of 
Spanish on the Southern continent has 
never diminished the use of Quechua 
among the Andean Indians which has con 
tinued to develop and grow in a purely oral 
manner without its feeling the need for 
expression in an endemic written language. 
The editor of this volume is novelist Ruth 
Stephan, who has rendered into English 
the Spanish versions of songs from Que- 
chua collected by José Maria Arguedas, 
head of the Instituto de Estudios Etnoldégi- 
cos of Lima. Other collaborators in this 
work are Marfa Lourdes Valladares, Father 
Jorge A. Lira, Kate and Angel Flores, the 
direction of their collaboration running, 
roughly, from collection of material. its 
translation into Spanish and then into Fng 
lish. Miss Stephan writes of the Quechua 
people: “Certainly they are a singing peo- 
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ple, these mountaineers. The young men 
and women sing as they walk, swingingly, 
down the mountain paths to market and 
church on Sunday mornings, and all ages 
sing as they work in the fields. . . . They 
seem realistic, unsentimental people . . 

but in them is a streak of untamed artistry.” 
Perhaps this excerpt from a song called 
“Snow Storm” will make Miss Stephan’s 
point: “Bull with eves of blood. cat-like 
bull, / storm of water and of snow, / you 
were the one that bled my horse, / storm of 


water and snow” (Austin: Univ. of Texas 
Press, 1957, vii, 203 pp. $3.75). 


Puerto Ricans.—The New Yorker maga 
zine in its issues of November 30 and De- 
cember 7, 1957 printed two installments of 
a series on “The Puerto Ricans”—with a 
promise of more articles to come. The au 
thor, Christopher Rand, has done a 
thorough, patient job of reporting very 
clearly motivated bv interest and affection. 
The first article, “Fl Barrio de Nueva 
York.” deals with the Puerto Ricans in their 
mainland environment, offering a_ bricf 
social history of their migration. of a cul: 
ture transplanted into a physically as well 
as socially cold urban area. Among many 
other matters, the linguistic interaction be- 
tween Spanish and Fnelish is singled out: 
“Of all the papers, Fl Diario is . . . most 
inclined to forsake good Spanish usage for 
the patois that has grown up among the 
Puerto Ricans here—a new language, in 
some respects, and one that purists, of 
whatever Hispanic background, shudder at. 
I have seen in its pages, for instance, the 
un-Spanish-looking noun ‘super,’ meaning 
the superintendent of an apartment house 
—often an awesome figure to New York’s 
Puerto Ricans. A more usual tendency. . . 
is to adopt English words with changes: 
‘mop’ becomes ‘moppa.’ for instance, and 
‘watchman’ becomes ‘guachiman.’” The 
second article finds the reporter “Down on 
the Island.” examining the historv of Puer- 
to Rico, its geography and climate, its 
racial strains. in a word. studving a people 
in its natural, if changing, context. Those 
nieces of the series which have appeared up 
to the time of this writing are certainly 
recommended reading. 
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Quoted without comment.—‘The Span 
ish ‘festa,’ a symbol to millions in carefree, 
holiday-loving Spain is in danger. Defying 
centuries of tradition, the Spanish govern 
ment ordered yesterday that the number of 
national fiestas, or nonworking holidays, be 
cut to sixteen a year. 

The rise in the national income is close 
ly tied in with the number of working days 
in the year, warned the Official Bulletin. 
Henceforth work will be permitted to halt 
only for fourteen days a year of a religious 
type, apart from Sundays, and two of a 
civil nature. 

The Government's new order appeared 
while the nation relaxed after one of the 
gavest of New Year's Eves in recent times. 

Despite economic and other problems 
confronting the country, the Spaniards saw 
the New Year in with song, wine and 
feasting in the explosively gay manner 
tvpical of Iberian peoples.” New York 
Times, Tan. 3, 1958. 

Claude G. Bowers.—The United States 
Ambassador to Spain during the civil war, 
Claude G. Bowers, died on Januarv 21, 
1958 at the age of seventy-nine. Mr. Bow 
ers served in Spain from 1933 to 1939 and 
was instrumental repatriating many 
Americans who had fought in the Republi 
can ranks. His experiences as envoy to 
Spain were recorded in his book My Mis- 
sion to Spain, published in 1954. From 
Spain he went to Chile where he represent- 
ed the United States for fourteen years. 
His stav in Chile is summed up bv a vol- 
ume published posthumously in February 
of this vear: Chile Through Embassy Win- 
dows. Among his manv other books and 
studies is one on Washington Irving in 


Spain. 
1. P. R. 


New Order is urged for Latin America.— 
“The cuidelines for a new Latin American 
order based on mutual defense against dic- 
tatorshin have been set out in a manifesto 
siened by representative intellectuals from 
eioht countries. 

The manifesto calls on all the Latin 
American countries to rallv to the princi- 
nles of individual liberty, self-determination 
through representative governments, and 
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economic justice as a basis for civil recuper 
ation. 

The signers, who include five former 
South American Presidents, cited the suc 
cessful revolutions during the last three 
years in Argentina, Columbia and Vene 
zuela as evidence that “a growing recon 
quest of civil democracy” is taking place in 
Latin America. 

There is a danger of setbacks to this 
tendency, they warned, unless the Latin 
American republics agree to act in concert 
on basic principles of policy. 

The manifesto was issued here Tuesday 
by German Arciniegas, former Minister of 
Education in Colombia and writer who is 
now a member of the Spanish Department 
of Columbia Universitv. The fifty-seven 
signers include writers, educators, news 
papermen and public figures of Argentina, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Peru and Venezuela.” New York 


Times, Feb. 20, 1958. 
R. G. M. 


‘Tis an ill wind . . .—Our concern with 
Latin American affairs, both popular and 
official, spasmodic and superficial at best, is 
currently far from lively. The best educated 
Latin Americans, as well as a few informed 
U.S. citizens, are aware of and unhappy 
over the situation. Herbert L. Matthews. 
the New York Times’ distinguished cor 
respondent, points out how recent increases 
in Soviet trade with Latin America and 
offers of technical aid and loans to a num- 
ber of countries in the area have served to 
stimulate our flagging interest in Latin 
America and other “underdeveloped” re- 
gions. As he puts it, such “economic com- 
munism” can lead to “political dangers 
which would be far greater than any pos- 
sible economic losses.” In other words, 
Washington ought to realize the close rela- 
tionship between the economic and political 
asnects of the Soviet challenge in the New 
World. See “Soviet Bloc Raises its Bid for 
Latin American Trade.” in the Times for 


March 2, 1958. 
R. G. M. 


Fondo De Cultura Fconémica.—Notable 
among recent publications of Mexico’s lead- 
ing casa editorial are the following volumes. 
all of which are indispensable to the His- 
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panic American collections of university 
libraries. 

1. Obras completas de Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcon, 1, (1957, lv + 1,022 pp. Boards). 
Vol. 33 in the FCE’s excellent Biblioteca 
Americana, this is a carefully prepared and 
annotated edition of Alarcén’s teatro Ccon- 
taining Los favores del mundo, La indust- 
ria y la suerte, Las paredes oyen, El seme- 
iante a si mismo, La cueva de Salamanca, 
Mudarse por mejorarse, Todo es ventura, 
El desdichado en fingir, and Los empenos 
de un engano), with a fine introduction by 
\lfonso Reyes. Agustin Millares Carlo is 
responsible for selecting the works and 
annotating the book, and he also wrote the 
prologue. Each play is preceded by an in 
formative, critical noticia contributed by the 
editor. Alarcén’s complete works will fill 
three volumes, with the first two being 
devoted to his authenticated theatrical 
pieces, and the third to his lyric poetry as 
well as the comedias attributed to him and 
those in which he collaborated with others. 

2. Leopoldo Zea, América en la historia 

1957, 278 pp. Paper). Zea is an outstand 
ing Mexican student of the history of ideas. 
and his special interest is the development 
of la cultura americana in its widest sense. 
His Dos etapas del pensamiento en His- 
panoamerica: del romanticismo al positivis- 
mo (1949) is a landmark in Spanish Ameri 
can thought. In the present volume Zea is 
concerned with a search for the relation 
between the historical process in America 
and universal history. Some of the many 
themes he meditates upon and whose in 
terrelationships he traces are suggested by 
the chapter headings: “La historia en la 
conciencia americana.” “La historia como 
invencién occidental,” “El liberalismo y la 
expansién occidental,” “Universalizacién de 
la cultura occidental,” “Rusia al margen de 
Occidente,” “Espafia al margen de Occi- 
dente,” “Europa al margen de Occidente,” 
“Tberoamérica al margen de Occidente.” 
“Puritanismo en la conciencia norteameri- 
cana,” and “Catolicismo y modernismo en 
la conciencia iberoamericana.” Zea’s ideas 
are frequently at variance with those of 
facile Panamericanists, whose surface op- 
timism fails to consider fundamental bar- 
riers to  inter-American understanding 
which the Mexican thinker perceives. 
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studies, and whose formidable nature he 
emphasizes so convincingly. 

3. Rosario Castellanos, Balun Canan 
(1957, 292 pp. Boards. 20 pesos). No. 36 
in the Letras mexicanas series, this is the 
first venture in prose of a young Mexican 
poetess. A series of cuadros or scenes of life 
in Balin Canin (Maya name of Comitan, 
Chiapas), the author ably communicates 
the life of the place as rembered by a little 
girl. Thus there are present many undoubt 
edly autobiographic clements, incidents 
both violent and pacific in the lives of both 
the white and Indian inhabitants, dialogue 
well suited to the region and the different 
levels of its society, subjective and objec 
tive conflicts among the principal characters 
of the book, and, finally, a prose style 
which one critic believes will incorporate 
“la autora entre Jos buenos novelistas 
mexicanos.” 

R.G. M. 


Ensayo sobre Daniel Riquelme.—En el 
No. 377 de la revista Atenea que publica 
la Universidad de Concepcién, Chile, viene 
un acabado ensayo de Raul Silva Castro 
sobre Daniel Riquelme, el autor de Baio 


la Tienda y otras obras. 

Produccién dramdtica.—Para citar sdlo 
algunas de las obras dramaticas de autores 
nacionales que han estado de actualidad en 


los escenarios de Chile, mencionaremos 
entre otras Las Pascualas de Isidora Agui 
rre; El Prestamista y La Torre de Marfil 
de Fernando Josseau y Mama Rosa de Fer 
nando Debesa. 

Libro critico.—E] escritor y critico sueco 
Arthur Lundkvist, hace va algtin tiempo, 
realizé un viaje por Latinoamérica y como 
habla perfectamente el espanol, pudo con- 
vivir intimamente con escritores, artistas e 
intelectuales de estas latitudes. Ultima- 
mente publicé el libro El Continente Vol- 
canico en el que hace un agudo anilisis de 
la poesia chilena actual, a la par que se 
muestra muy bien informado. Tiene pala- 
bras acertadas sobre Neruda, Rokha, Juven- 
cio Valle, Rosamel del Valle, Nicanor Pa- 
rra, Gonzalo Rojas v otros. Lundkvist pre- 
para una Antologia de la Poesia Sud- 
americana”. 

Nuevos nombres y nuevos libros.—Carlos 
Ruiz Zaldivar, profesor, periodista y poeta. 
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acaba de publicar su tercer libro. Antes 
habia escrito en 1955 el Romancero Heroico 
de Aconcagua, después en 1956 la Ed. 
Voragine le publicé Ancla de Soledad. 
Ahora han sido un éxito las Estampas San- 
felipenas del Pasado en el que el poeta se 
nos presenta como un cronista de su tierra 
ee dej6 el verso para incursionar airo- 
samente por la prosa anecdética. 

San Felipe, Chile Eucentio ARAYA 


Gabriela Mistral en la “Revista de Edu- 
cacion.”—La Revista de Educacion, é6rgano 
oficial del Ministerio de Educacién Publica 
de Chile, en sus nimeros 69, 70 y 71, esta 
dedicada a recordar a la poetisa Gabriela 
Mistral. Trae una interesante recopilacién 
de los homenajes rendidos a la excelsa 
poetisa. Entre los mas interesantes podemos 
citar el del Rector de la Universidad de 
Chile, don Juan Gomez, el de Gerardo 
Diego, el de German Arciniegas, etc. Hay 
en la Revista también una valiosa Minia- 
tura Antoldgica. 

“La Luna era mi Tierra.”—Jorge Délano 
(Coke) y Enrique Araya son quizas los 
dos humoristas de la literatura que mavor 
éxito tuvieron en los afos recién pasados. Se 
han publicado seis ediciones de La Luna 
era mi Tierra de Enrique Araya, y pasa por 
ser uno de los libros mas leidos actualmente. 

Quoted without comment.—” . . . Hemos 
de imponernos la necesidad de salvar Ja 
poesia chilena, combatiendo la retérica ob- 
scurantista, la mediocrizacién del verso en 
manos del propagandismo, la estéril acumu- 
lacién de simbolos falsos que no obedecen a 
necesidad intelectual, sentimental o histé- 
rica, la produccién mecanica de imagenes, 
adjetivos y nombres que tapan con orna- 
mentos preciosistas la ausencia de lo genu- 
inamente poético. 

“.. .—Y, finalmente, hemos de iniciar en 
el campo del ensayo y de la especulacién de 
las ideas, un movimiento que vaya al en- 
cuentro sistematico y profundo de las rafces 
chilenas en nuestra amalgama cultural, para 
que logremos entender a nuestro pueblo en 
ésta, su hora de crisis, con ideas y palabras 
de hoy, y no con una filosofia y una litera- 
tura que caducaron hace cincuenta afios.” 
{Fernando Alegria in Ercilla, Santiago, 29 
enero 1958.] 

R.G.M. 
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“Lose grandes libros de Occidente.”—The 
latest book by this notable Argentine pro- 
fessor, writer of fiction, and essayist bears 
the foregoing title and is published by the 
enterprising Mexican firm of Studium 
(1957. 312 pp. $2.50). If one glances first 
at the cover, where y otros ensayos is omit 
ted from the title, then next at the title page 
bearing names like Zorrilla de San Martin, 
Azorin, and Lynch, one may wonder with 
some amazement if such as these make up 
Enrique Anderson Imbert’s list of the 
world’s most significant authors. But of 
course the book's title comes from the first 
essay, which questions the selection of the 
Great Books of the Western World com- 
piled by educator Robert M. Hutchins and 
others. The Argentine critic very under- 
standably objects to the basis on which the 
works were chosen—philosophical content, 
instead of artistry and aesthetic quality. The 
value placed on the last two concepts 
should make the reader realize immediately 
that they constitute the chief criteria by 
which Anderson Imbert judges a work and 
that they set the tone for the remaining es 
says. These pieces do not necessarily have 
anvthing to do with “grandes libros de oc 
cidente,” but, rather, consist of those bril- 
liant impressionistic studies and personal, 
extremely original observations for which 
the author has achieved fame and for which 
his devoted and admiring students at the 
Univ. of Michigan will always remember 
him. 

The wide scope of Anderson Imbert's 
aesthetic interests is displayed in this col- 
lection. Countless aspects of art are treated: 
literature, including the novel, drama, 
poetry, and essay; painting, as in the piece 
“Leonardo segtin Freud”; even the cinema, 
as in “Kafka en el cine” and “O. Henry en 
el cine”—only music is conspicuously ab- 
sent. Accustomed as one is to think of An- 
derson Imbert as a critic and professor of 
Hispanic literature, one may be surprised 
at his wide reading in English and North 
American literature, evidenced by essays 
touching on, among others, Shakespeare. 
Tane Austen. Poe, Thomas Hardy. and 
Tennessee Williams—the last certainly not 
one of his favorites. Familiarity with Italian 
and French literature. too, is demonstrated 
in essavs like “Luigi Pirandello,” “E} taller 
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de Marcel Proust,” and “El neoclasico An 
drés Bello y el romantico Victor Hugo”; and 
with classical, in “Antigona: de Sotocles a 
Anouilh,” “ ‘Las aves’ de Aristofanes,” “Pla 

ton y el arte de discutir,” and “El Socrates 
de Maxwell Anderson.” The selection in 

cludes both Peninsular and Spanish Ameri 

can subjects, of all periods, from La Celes- 
tina and Calderén to Garcia Lorca, from 
Ercilla and Ona to Giiraldes, Palma, and 
Alfonso Reyes. The essays vary in length 
and comprehensiveness, too, ranging from 
mere sparkling comments, like “Cervantes 
and Saint-Pierre,” to the forty-three page 
critical study of Tabare, with its biography 

of Zorrilla de San Martin, and to the almost 
equally complete biographical and critical 
essay on Benito Lynch. 

The “Advertencia” warns the reader that 
“entre ensayo y ensayo no hay conexién,” 
except for that common stamp imprinted by 
the author's familiarity with literature. Per 
haps, however, another bond holds together 
this wide assortment — Anderson Imbert's 
constant desire to explain the “interioridad” 
of the work of art, an effort strikingly suc 
cessful on p. 168, for example, where the 
very opposing ideas of existence manifested 
by Ibsen, Chesterton, Hardy, and Shaw are 
compared. The author belongs, of course, 
to the group of critics that frequently de 
lights in getting within the work to study 
it as an entity in itself, independent of time 
and place, independent of everything except 
that almost indefinable element, art. 

The writer's students enjoy his fascinat 
ing habit of introducing the discussion of 
certain literary figures, those whom Ander. 
son Imbert has met personally, with a brief. 
but extremely vivid, impressionistic word 
sketch of the authors’ physical appearance. 
The reader, too, should appreciate the finely 
chiseled, occasionally devastating portraits, 
such as those of Azorin, Juan Ramén Jimé 
nez, Lynch, and Aleixandre. With these 
touches the critic reveals his talent as a 
writer of fiction, as well as a scholar. 

Grandes libros de occidente contains dis- 
tinguished examples of the now neglected 
genre of the essay. These contemporary 
ones (the majority written during this dec- 
ade, according to the dates given at the end 
of each) will interest primarily the person 
long versed in literary manners, for most of 
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them delicately insinuate instead of belabor- 
ing with explanation. Perhaps more en- 
thralling than those classified by the “Ad- 
vertencia” as a “riguroso analisis de textos” 
are the highly subjective ones. 

FREDERICK S. STIMSON 
Northwestern Univ. 


“Aullido.”—Recently Allen Ginsberg’s 
unrestrained, naturalistic poem How! 
caused a small uproar in our literary circles 
and achieved the distinction of being tem- 
porarily banned in San Francisco. Fernando 
Alegria, a chileno who teaches Spanish at 
Berkeley, California, knows the poet and 
has this to say about Howl to his fellow 
countrymen: “En su poema, brutal y san- 
griento, pero fundamentalmente honesto, 
captaran los chilenos una maravillosa vision 
en planos superpuestos del mundo norte- 
americano de hoy, con todas sus contradic- 
ciones, sus tiernas v patéticas jornadas, sus 
feroces injusticias, sus tragicas bondades, 
sus capitales de negra perdicién, sus ciegas 
aldeas, su oeste magnifico y viril, mexicano, 
indio v sajén, crucificado por voraces petro 
leros cinematograficos: su juventud her 
mosa y pervertida, cuando no hermosa y 
santa, pero siempre heroica.” Prof. Alegria 
has also translated the poem into Spanish, 
notwithstanding his recognition of the “ob- 
staculos insalvables.” His translation is 
good, and if it is sometimes inaccurate he 
explains that his purpose is to put “el texto 
inglés junto al espanol para invitar al lector 
a que, en los casos de duda, ensaye sus 
propias interpretaciones.” [Santigao: Fdi- 
ciones de la SECH, 1957. 36 pp.] 

R.G.M. 


“Pneuma.”—This is the title of a book by 
Alberto Rembao, distinguished editor of La 
Nueva Democracia, which is subtitled Los 
fundamentos teoldgicos de la cultura. The 
basic nature of the book is thus disclosed 
and further evidence of its religious orien- 
tation mav be gleaned from its last chapter, 
“La realidad protestante en la América his- 
panica.” It was published in 1957 by the 
Centro Evangélico Unido. México, D.F. 
But the author’s widely-ranging mind and 
broad knowledee of the world prevent him 
from devoting his pages exclusively to theo- 
logical matters. Readers of Hispania will be 
especially interested in Chapters IT and TIT. 
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pp. 49-109, in which there are wise and 
varied reflections on Hispanic cultural 
themes, both Spanish and Spanish Amer- 
ican, on “Hispanidad,” on the inter-pene- 
tration of Hispanic and “Saxon” America, 
on “el meollo ancestral de la mexicania,” 
etc. Altogether a balanced, mature series of 
meditations which make rewarding reading. 


R.G.M. 


Biblioteca popular.—The PAU announces 
that over three million copies of its Funda 
mental Education pamphlets, with 57 dif- 
ferent titles, have been distributed in Latin 
America since the program was initiated in 
1951. Booklets such as the one on tuber- 
culosis have served a double purpose: not 
only are they very useful as basic readers 
for teaching reading to the illiterate, but 
the information contained in them has done 
a great deal to bring home forcefully to the 
uneducated the need for improving sanitary 
conditions and taking advantage of existing 
elementary scientific knowledge on such 
techniques as contour plowing, etc. 

“Antologia MCC, 1956.”—Mexico City 
College contributed to the Séptima Feria 
Mexicano del Libro by issuing a volume 
bearing the title mentioned. It is a collec- 
tion of studies, essavs and poems by dis 
tincuished members of the MCC faculty 
and the contributions are printed in both 
Enelish and Spanish versions. Some idea 
of the interesting and varied contents of the 
445-nage volume can be gained from the 
Table of Contents: Rodolfo Ahumada G.. 
“Descartes vy la relacién de los suefios con 
el problema de la realidad”; Antonio Ala- 
toore, “Breve historia de un problema: la 
mexicanidad de Ruiz de Alarcé6n”: Tuan M. 
Lone Blanch, “Sobre el valor gramatical de 
la interjecciones”; Marv D. Parsons, “La 
biblioteca del college: :Almacén de libros o 
laboratorio?”; Fmma Susana Speratti Pifie- 
ro. “Insistencias tematicas en la obra de 
Horacio Quiroga”; Enrique Anzures R. 
“Someras consideraciones sobre urbanidad y 
educacién”; Lvle C. Brown, “Los liberales 
mexicanos v su lucha en contra de la dicta- 
dura de Porfirio Diaz. 1900-1906”: Paul V. 
Murrav. “Veracruz v los veracruzanos vistos 
nor viaieros ingleses vy norteamericanos”: 
Flena Picazo de Murray, “La ensefianza del 
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espanol a los norteamericanos en Mexico 
City College”; John M. Ryan, “La historia 
del libre cambio como estudio de Real poli- 
tik”; Benjamin Brisefio Castrejon, “Estudio 
del sistema nervioso en su funcidén regula 
dora del conjunto cromatoférico de Caras- 
sius Auratus L.” 

R.G.M. 


Spanish Silk Textiles —A handsome re 
cent publication of the Hispanic Society of 
America is Florence Lewis May's Silk Tex- 
tiles of Spain. Eighth to Fifteenth Cen- 
turies (New York, 1957. 286 pp. 161 il- 
lustrations in black and white and 6 in full 
color. $14.00). The Society, through a se 
ries of studies by its staff members, is en- 
gaged in presenting various aspects of the 
culture of Spain. The author based her 
scholarly research in this old Spanish art 
principally upon the collection of silk tex- 
tiles in the Hispanic Society's museum, but 
she also examined important collections in 
a number of Spanish cities. This beautifully 
illustrated, attractively bound book makes a 
valuable addition to the University library's 
Hispanica. 


R.G.M. 


Spanish Culture.—Two volumes of a 
magnificent 7 volume series, Historia de la 
cultura espatola, edited by Juan Petit, and 
running the gamut from primitive times 
through the 19th century, are El siglo 
XVIII by Regla y Santiago Alcolea, 
and El siglo XIX by Juan Mercader. Each 
volume, 8 x 10% inches, has 160-200 pages 
of text and 280 to 320 illustrations, many 
of them in full color. They offer a complete 
picture of each century as shown by all the 
visual arts. The illustrations are not only 
abundant but expertly taken and assem- 
bled: Protagonistas, Vida y costumbres, La 
ciudad, La casa, El templo, El aconteci- 
miento publico, Fl sujeto publico, El sujeto 
privado, Fl progreso, El romanticismo, EF] 
arte. The publisher is Editorial Seix Barral 


of Barcelona. 
The Choate School D. D. Watsu 


Carrasquilla’s first centenary (1858-1958). 
—Weeks of careful planning, publicity 
and such preliminary functions as a mesa 
redonda attended by German Arciniegas 
and other distinguished Colombian men of 
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letters, culminated in a four day homage to 
Tomas Carrasquilla from January 16-19, 
1958. The commemorative exercises which 
had been arranged by a Junta Pro Cente- 
nario and were enhanced by the participa- 
tion of both ecclesiastical and civilian digni 
taries as well as representatives of the Acad 
emies and Universities took place partly in 
Medellin and partly in Santodomingo, 
Carrasquilla’s patria chica. The first two 
days Cincluding the novelist’s birthday on 
January 17) were highlighted by cere 
monies in the paraninfo of the University of 
Antioquia, with addresses by Padre Felix 
Restrepo and Professor Emilio Robledo, a 
function at the Club Unidn featuring a dis 
course by Ricardo Uribe Escobar, a Ponti 
fical Mass in the Cathedral of Medellin and 
an oration by Eduardo Zalamea Borda, well 
known essayist and journalist, in the San 
Pedro Cemetery, Carrasquilla’s final resting 
place. The centenary celebration continued 
on Saturday and Sunday in Santodomingo 
with a Semipontifical Mass in the Parish 
Church and ceremonies held in Carras 
quilla’s birth house, in the recently founded 
school which bears his name, as well as in 
the Biblicteca del tercer piso, a public li 
brary which Carrasquilla helped to establish 
around the turn of the century. A gala ban 
quet, the unveiling of a plaque and a statue. 
as well as a fiesta popular complete with 
bull fight in Santodomingo’s central square, 
rounded out the impressive schedule of ac 
tivities. 

An attractively bound centenary edition 
of Carrasquilla’s Complete Works Cin two 
volumes) has been published (Medellin. 
Fditorial Bedout. 1958) to commemorate 
the event. 


Univ. of Toronto Kurr L. Levy 


Excerpted without comment.—From Ibé- 
rica, 15 January 1958, are these quota- 
tions from an article by Juan de Toledo 
called “El Teatro Acosado”: “La vida es- 
panola de hoy, en general, tiene mucho de 
teatro... . . Es interesante comprobar como 
dentro de este clima tan teatral, el verdadero 
teatro nacional . . . se nos aparece maltrado, 
acosado y emplebevecido hasta un I{mite in- 
concebible. Se puede decir que aun no ha 
podido fraguar un auténtico dramaturgo 
que exprese la situacién espiritual y el cuer- 
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po fisico del héroe espanol de hoy. Los po- 
cos poetas dramaticos que han Ilegado a los 
escenarios tuvieron que luchar de manera 
terrible y denodada contra un clima oficial 
verdaderamente insoportable. . . 

Pero la verdad es que al teatro no ha 
llegado ningun resquicio de libertad. Todo 
lo mas que se tolera es el chiste que puede 
decir el clown de un circo sobre la carestia 
de la vida. El teatro de costumbres esta to- 
talmente abolido Yo se soporta por la 
censura mas que un teatro evasivo, poetico. 
.. . Este teatro esta muy bien representado 
por Edgar Neville y Lopez Rubio . . y por 
Victor Ruiz Iriarte. . . . Un teatro a los 
Linares Rivas 0 a lo Benavente no se com 
prende hoy... . 

Sin duda, los dos mas extraordinarios dra 
maturgos de esta hora son Buero Vallejo y 
Alfonso Sastre, por su talento, sus realiza- 
ciones y su gran significacién. De hecho 
tienen dos o tres obras muy buenas. Pero lo 
cierto es que las mejores estan guardadas, 
en espera del permiso de la censura. . . . 

Se cuenta con dos escenarios oficiales: el 
Teatro Espanol y el Teatro Maria Guerrero. 
Pero en éstos se representan unicamente las 
obras que gustan a esta pequena corte 
madrilena, con especial mencién el teatro 
caducado, el clasico o el barroco, el teatro 
de sus conviviencias. . . La mayoria de los 
autores europeos de postguerra no son aqui 
conocidos, como tampoco los espanoles, 
hecho mas extraho aun. . . . Ni aun nos 
han servido los dramaturgos catdélicos es- 
panoles, de aliento moderno. . . Se debe 
decir que también estos catélicos mas re- 
cout asimismo esperan un cambio de 
régimen politico para poder manifestar su 
espiritu creador.” 


Juan Ramon Jiménez.—In early January 
an exhibition in honor of Juan Ramén 
liménez and his late wife, Zenobia Cam- 
prubi, was opened by the Director General 
de Archivos y Bibliotecas in the Sala Atala- 
va in Madrid. The core of the exhibit is the 
collection of sketches done by Gregorio 
Prieto for the forthcoming edition of Juan 
Ramén’s Fl Zaratdn, which is to be issued 
in commemoration of the opening of the 
Biblioteca Municipal de Moguer. 
Vanderbilt Univ. H. Roserts 
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Quoted without comment.—“Mario Gill, 
provisto de bibliografia suficiente para sos- 
tener la verdad del tema que le ocupa, 
senala con valentia las causas y circunstan- 
cias por las que, a través de la historia, 
Mexico no ha rechazado en Ja forma debida 
las agresiones, amenazas, invasiones, etc., de 
que le han hecho objeto nuestros buenos 
vecinos norteamericanos. Retfiriéndose a la 
resistencia que los patriotas nacionales vie- 
nen oponiendo, desde hace mas de un siglo, 
contra el espiritu de anexién o de la pene- 
tracion economica que han Ilevado adelante 
los capitalistas de los Estados Unidos, Gill 
apunta, con desesperada ironia, que: ‘Nues- 
tra historia, a partir de la Independencia, 
es la historia de nuestra terca reistencia a 
“dejarnos salvar por el Imperialismo.” En 
este reportaje—anticipa—se hablara de todos 
esos intentos frustrados por nuestra culpa. 
Lo extraordinario es la paciencia de nues- 
tros vecinos que, pese a nuestra agratitud, 
insisten una y otra vez a lo largo de un siglo 
en hacernos felices. En ningun momento 
nuestros buenos vecinos se han olvidado 
de nosotros; nunca nos han dejado de la 
mano esperando pacientemente que seamos 
razonables algun dia y aceptemos su tutela 
definitivamente, proteccién bondadosa: 
— el momento en que al fin nos 
echemos en sus brazos, arrepentidos de 
haber estado frustrando en buena parte su 
‘destino manifiesto.’ En efecto, el autor na 
rra ‘todos esos intentos frustrados por nues- 
tra culpa;’ en las paginas de su trabajo van 
apareciendo los nombres de Juarez, Ocam- 
po, Madero, Suarez, Aguilar, Cardenas. 
etc., y sus luchas contra los Santa Anna, los 
Huerta, que representan le traicién y la 
cobardia, la infamia y la ambicién. Hablan- 
do de Santa Anna y su entrevista con el 
Presidente norteamericano Jackson, el afio 
de 1836, Mario Gill supone que: “Cuando 
Jackson conocié a Santa Anna y tuvo con 
él un acuerdo secreto, debe haber dicho lo 
que posteriormente dijeron los hombres de 
la Casa Blanca de Somoza, el de Nicara- 
gua: ‘jEs un hijo de p. . . pero es nuest- 
ro!’” [From Mauricio de la Selva’s review 
of Mario Gill's Nuestros buenos vecinos 
(México: Edit. Paralelo, 1957) in Cuader- 
nos Americanos, Enero-Feb. 1958.] 


R. G. M. 
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“Versiones espanolas de ‘animus y ‘ani 
ma’.”"—This recent monograph by Dr. 
Margherita Morreale describes the varied, 
frequently interlocking, meanings occur- 
ring in the semantic group animo-anima 
alma, plus kindred terms that have allied 
themselves historically with this group: 
talante, seso, voluntad, corazon, etc. The 
text of the study was originally read at the 
1955 MLA meeting, and now appears amp- 
lied with notes, a six-page bibliography, 
and numerous quotations trom Latin, Ital- 
ian and Spanish sources (76 pp., Universi 
dad de Granada, 1957). 

The semantic terrain available for ex- 
ploration of the above terms and related 
vocabulary would appear to be almost limit 
less. The author charts a course through 
four centuries, from Berceo to Boscan, 
utilizing texts which “permite mirar_ si- 
multaneamente hacia el campo latino y el 
vernaculo.” They include a translation by 
Lucena (Libro de vita beata), Mena’s adap- 
tation of the Iliad trom Latin sources, a 
1525 version of the Enquiridion, and works 
by Alfonso and Juan de Valdes. 

The existence, parallel and distinct, of 
the two etyma in Classic Latin contrasts 
with the fusion and confusion of the pair in 
tracts of the Church Fathers. The feminine, 
however, “Ilevada en alas de la fe cristiana,” 
soon came to predominate; the uninter- 
rupted life of dnima-alma is carefully traced 
in various contexts, the author using the 
terms as mirrors in which to reflect the 
mentality of a given age and its reactions 
to these concepts. The study illustrates well 
the penchant of medieval Romance for ob- 
jectifying, for breaking down the abstract, 
the speculative, into what is tangible, what 
“exists.” (The soul and its flight, a theo 
logical notion of the highest order, is 
caught and given flesh in Berceo’s palom 
biella.) The case history of dnimo suffers 
in comparison. Rarely used before the 14th 
century, the totality of its Classic meaning 
partially eclipsed by alma itself and a bar 
rage of marginal concepts (corazén, seso, 
espiritu, etc.), it enjoyed a brief vogue in 
16th-century Humanistic terminology as a 
“new” designation for the temper and spirit 
of a new age. It has generally survived. 
however, as simply “esfuerzo” “impulso.” 
Penn. State Univ. H. Tracy Srurcken 
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“Sainte Marie de Guadaloupe.’—A book 
in French, celebrating the patron saint of 
Mexico, and designed so that it may be read 
aloud in short passages. Written by Prot. 
Arséne Croteau of Fairheld Univ., it tells 
chronologically the incidents in the story 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe in simple, often 
poetic language for French readers who 
may not be entirely familiar with the sub 
ject. There are a number of handsome illus 
trations of images of the Virgin, the Basilica 
of Guadalupe, and street parades in honor 
of the saint. There is a prefatory note by 
the late Archbishop of Mexico, Luis Maria 
Martinez. (Fides: Montreal and Paris, 
1956, 236 pp.). 

R. G. M. 


Perez Bonalde.—This Venezuelan t 
(1846-92) Juan Antonio Perez Bonalde is 
the subject of “Unos datos mas sobre Juan 
A. Pérez Bonalde,” Boletin de la Academia 
Venezolana Correspondiente de la Es- 
panola, Abr.—Dic. 1956, pp. 31-74, by 
Prof. Ernest A. Johnson, Jr., of Amherst. 
This is an exhaustive research into the bi- 
ography of the writer, his original works 
and translations, and includes a bibliogra 
phy of the poet's publications and critical 


works about him. 
R. G. M. 


Sender's new novel.—This Spanish novel 
ist, whose reputation dates from the last 
days of the Spanish monarchy, has always 
been characterized by a vigorous touch, a 
typically Spanish realism, and a mastery of 
narrative. These attributes, plus certain 
lyric notes and abstract qualities, are to be 
found in his long and engrossing Los cinco 
libros de Ariadna (New York: Ibérica, 
1957, 584 pp. $3.50. Paper). In this ironic. 
often imaginative story of the Spanish Civil 
War, told in the testimony of two wit- 
nesses, Ariadna and Javier, before “la 
XXVIII asamblea mundial de la OMECC.” 
Sender mixes what must have been his own 
experiences with others which are certain 
lv not autobiographic and yet which seem 
to be. Such is his power to evoke “reality” 
and carry his readers along with him. A 
Spanish critic has said of this novel: “Es 
un volumen que enriquece la bibliografia 
de nuestra guerra, tan escasa en valores 
fundamentales. No se parece a ningiin 
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otro. La originalidad del arte de Sender se 
muestra aqui en su madurez.” 
R. G. M. 


krancisco de Aldana’s *Poesias.’ —Recent- 
ly edited with notes and introduction by 
tlias L. Rivers, this is Vol. 143 of the 
Clasicos castellanos (Madrid: —_Espasa- 
Calpe, “La Lectura’, 1957, lv + 150 pp.). 
The selections of works by Francisco de 
Aldana are those given in the Madrid 
edition of 1591, with some few differences 
which are indicated in each case. The 
spelling is modernized when it does not 
effect the sound-values of the verse. The 
Madrid edition depends on the first edition 
of 1584 at Milan. Francisco's brother, 
Cosme de Aldana, was editor of the texts, 
but he presented them in a disorderly way. 
Rivers collects them by genres: Sonnets, 
Songs, Epistles, Poems in octava and Cop 
las. Within this plan, the compositions fol- 
low one another in thematico-chronological 
order when possible. 

In the introduction Rivers relates Al- 
dana’s fortunes with the critics. He notes 
that among Spanish critics, Aldana, after 
being regarded as an excellent poet by 


those of his own and subsequent century, 


was later forgotten, apart from a scanty 
reference in Mayans. Aldana, however, has 
achieved a revaluation in this century, to 
which José Maria de Cossio and Antonio 
Rodriguez Monino have contributed great- 
ly. Karl Vossler devotes a chapter to him in 
Poesie der einsamkeit in Spanien. 

The biography of Aldana, which Rivers 
also includes, is that of a poet whose initial 
ideas were formed in Italy. This first stage 
‘which reflected neo-Platonist hedonistic 
paganism gradually changed to asceticism 
when, after Flanders, Aldana arrived in 
Spain to serve Philip II. In this transition 
the fundamental piece is the “Epistola de 
Arias Montano”. ‘ the first period Sonnet 
XII is perhaps the most significant. 

Aldana was a man of arms and letters. 
but despite having fought in the battle of 
St. Quentin and died beside King Sebas- 


tian, his fame rests on his poetry. 


Luis Alberto Sanchez, Escritores repre- 
sentativos de América (Madrid: Gredos, 
1957 Biblioteca Romanica Hispana: Estu- 
dios y Ensayos No. 33, 2 Vols. 319 pp. each 
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vol.). This selection of the author's choice 
of 50 writers runs from Alonso de Ercilla 
down to the present time. He gives in each 
case a brief biographical sketch and a list 
of works. Living writers are excluded. Vol. 
1 is concerned with the colonial period and 
has indexes and a select bibliography. 

Edgar Neville’s Mi Espana particular 
(Madrid: Taurus, 1957. 193 pp. 60 pts.), 
is a literary account of an itinerary through 
Spain with personal observations on region- 
al cooking. 
Univ. of Virginia Georce EpBERG 

Quoted without comment. — “Nuestra 
politica interamericana de los ultimos diez 
anos se ha fundado en un concepto de 
miedo basado en la guerra fria, en lugar de 
aquel llamamiento enérgico prodemocracia 
que animo nuestras relaciones interamer- 
canas en los dias de la segunda guerra 
mundial y que gano para nosotros el mas 
calido afecto y admiracion que hemos tenido 
en América Latina desde nuestra guerra de 
Independencia. Esto me conduce a una 
refleccion sobre el concepto de nuestra 
responsabilidad respecto a América Latina 
y respecto al plc 

“Historicamente es cierto que el curso de 
la democracia en América Latina asciende 
y desciende con la nuestra. Las grandes 
corrientes de ascenso © retroceso en este 
pais, pais dominante del hemisferio, corren 
a través de toda América y hacen ascender 
o descender las aguas politicas del sur. Si la 
década desde 1948 ha sido una década de 
depresion para las libertades en América 
Latina, admitir que también ha 
sido para nosotros una época de retroceso 
democratico. La época de McCarthy en los 
Estados Unidos esta descendiendo y la 
democracia en América Latina esta ascen- 
diendo. El contagio de nuestro pensamiento 
— es siempre una realidad vital 
Nuestra responsabilidad consiste en sostener 
en alto el estandarte de nuestros ideales 
democraticos que también significan la re- 
sistencia a toda clase de dictadura y una 
negativa a transigir con toda clase de tira- 
nias. Si hubiéramos tenido perfecta unién 
entre las acciones y las palabras hubiéramos 
dado valor moral a las seca democraticas 
del sur y les hubiéramos robustecido sufi- 
cientemente a esos pueblos cautivos para 
salvarse, hace ya mucho tiempo. 
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“Sin embargo eso no absuelve en nada 
a los gobiernos democraticos de América 
Latina en sus responsabilidades en estos 
ultimos diez aos. Desde 1948 la Asocia 
cién Inter-Americana por la Democracia 
la Libertad y la Liga Internacional de los 
Derechos del Hombre, asociaciones consul 
tivas de las Naciones Unidas, han presen- 
tado proyectos tras proyectos a dicha orga 
nizacién sobre la supresion de los derechos 
humanos en los paises sometidos a dicta 
dura en América Latina. Quiza por un 
erréneo acuerdo comun o por algun sentido 
equivocado del ‘decorum’ internacional, nin 
gun gobierno de América Latina, ni el mas 
democratico, se aventuré a levantar su voz 
publicamente sosteniendo esas protestas 
trente a los organismos intergubernamen- 
tales, sin embargo muchos representantes 
de esos gobiernos han formulado indignadas 
protestas contra las represiones comunistas, 
pero ¢por qué se hace el silencio frente a las 
represiones igualmente odiosas en las dic 
taduras de Espafia y América Latina? 
silencio frente a la injusticia es virtual- 
mente aquiescencia. 

“Cierto que es un momento para la 
reflexion, pero también lo es para la resolu 
cién. Frente a lo que parece ser la vispera 
del fin de las dictaduras es necesario estar 
prevenidos contra futuros brotes posibles. 

“El camino no parece demasiado dificil 
porque los paises democraticos de América 
Latina constituyen hoy una _ decidida 
mayoria en la Organizacion de los Estados 
Americanos. Esta organizacién regional 
debe dar un paso audaz, él puede condu- 
cirle a ser un ejemplo de asociaci6n mun- 
dial: estableciendo métodos de protesta y de 
ejecucién al menos podemos crear un cauce 
de apelacion para los pueblos bajo la dicta- 
dura. Debemos también, sin demora, aco- 
meter el proyecto de un Tribunal Inter 
americano de Derechos Humanos con 
poderes propios que den fuerza a sus de- 
cisiones. Asi la proteccién de las libertades 
civiles y politicas en nuestra América 
podrian llegar a ser una realidad y un 
ejemplo para el mundo. 

“:No seria posible también a esta Or- 
ganizacién Interamericana, aprovechando la 
ola creciente de la democracia, volver a 
examinar vy definir el concepto de soberania 
nacional que tan a menudo es sinénimo de 
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inmunidad para injusticias internas? EI 
nuevo mundo debe resolverse a demostrar 
ante el viejo mundo que esta creando un 
nuevo orden internacional, donde la pro- 
teccidn del hombre, la garantia de sus 
libertades sociales, econdmicas y_politicas 
sean la razon de la existencia de la coope 
racion internacional. Asi el hemisferio 
americano podra convertirse en el arquetipo 
de una verdadera Comunidad de Pueblos 
encaminada a una mas amplia soberania, 
cuyo ultimo interés es la libertad del espiri 
tu humano.” [Frances R. Grant, “Vispera 
del fin,” Ibérica, Feb. 15, 1958. } 

R. G. M. 


“Adonais’: A Poetic Landmark.—Of the 
four most significant literary genres in 
Spain, poetry, drama, novel and essay, it 
may be safely said that poetry in present 
day Spain ranks higher than the other 
three. Whereas neither the novel or the 
drama has produced any single outstanding 
writer in post-war Spain, despite the few 
recognized names known in each held, 
poetry, however, has won a position of 
respect throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world. 

To encourage creative production and 
to honor the best intellectual work, Spain 
at this moment of its literary history is 
straggling through the most irritating maze 
of give-away prizes, not however, a la 
americana, with vacuum cleaners and 
“What's in the House” awards, but with 
several millions of pesetas at stake. These 
literary awards are so numerous that by 
now they may run close to the two hundred 
figure. One finds prizes offered by pub 
lishers, the “aynuntamientos,” certain gov 
ernment departments, private individuals, 
non-profit cultural foundations, news- 

apers, even cafés and department stores. 
Most of these awards are given annually 
for the best specific type of work, either to 
a novel, a play, an essay, a single poem or 
collection of poems, and other composi- 
tions. Perhaps the most coveted prizes in 
Spain are the Nadal for novel, Sésamo for 
short story, Lope de Vega for drama, and 
in poetry definitely the Adonais, with the 
Boscan perhaps trailing. 

The Adonais prize was founded in 1944 
and three books of poetry had to share its 
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honor; José Suarez Carreno’s Edad de 
hombre, Vicente Gaos’ Arcangel de mi 
noche, and Alfonso Moreno’s El vuelo de 
la carne. This award was suspended after 
these unexpected triple winners, and re 
sumed in 1947 when José Hierro won the 
prize with his Alegria. From 1949 on the 
awards became more regular, honoring that 
year Ricardo Molina for his Corimbo. In 
successive years they have been bestowed 
on: 1950; Juan Garcia Morena, Dama de 
soledad; 1951: Lorenzo Gomis, El caballo; 
1952: Antonio Fernandez Spencer, Bajo 
la luz del dia; 1953: Claudio Rodriguez. 
Don de la ebriedad; 1954: José Angel 
Valente, A modo de esperanza; 1955: J. de 
«Bengoechea, Hambre en forma de elegia; 
1956: Maria Elvira Lacaci, Humana voz. 

In addition to the main prize, second 
and third prizes are also given. These 
prizes are called “accesit,” and the works 
so honored frequently become winners in 
later contests. As in the cases of popular 
prizes of other genres, the number of un- 

ublished poetical compositions submitted 
bor the Adonais prize is extremely high, 
considering the qualifications 
for the winning work. As many as two 
hundred manuscripts have often been re- 
ceived. All Spanish-speaking authors of the 
Hispanic world and the Philippine Islands 
are eligible. The greatest number of candi- 
dates are, in this order, from Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Valencia, and Andalucia. In for 1956 
contest the north of Spain had one repre- 
sentative from Santander; Peru was the sole 
representative from Spanish America. 

The coveted awards of the Adonais 
prizes have had considerable influence in 
the betterment and further encouragement 
in the field of Spanish poetry. By virtue of 
its high standards Adonais has brought to- 
gether and consolidated the creative works 
of diverse segments, both in Madrid and in 
the provinces. In the various regions of 
Spain, away from the big centers of popu- 
lation, one finds literally hundreds of young 
poetically-inclined men and women  or- 
ganized into clubs, oftentimes with their 
own periodical. If not before, when these 
writers arrive in Madrid or other cities with 
an armful of unpublished poems, they be 
come potential candidates for the Adonais 
awards. 
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It is not necessary to win an Adonais 
prize to make the grade. The Adonais or- 
ganization also recognizes poetical talent 
through the publication of poems in 
pamphlet form. These pamphlets have be- 
come an open door to unknown poets, such 
as Rafael Morales, Suarez Carreno, Vicente 
Gaos, Bousono and others. The “Adonais 
Collection,” as these periodical publications 
are usually called, was the brain child of 
poet José Luis Cano. They first appeared in 
1943, one year before the establishment of 
the famous prize, at the most critical period 
of the new generation of Spanish poets, 
when a new outlet was desperately needed. 
The first publications were financed in 
their beginning by Juan Guerrero Ruiz, 
proprietor of Editorial Hispanica, until 
1946, when several poets, Aleixandre, 
Damaso Alonso, Cano, Munoz Rojas, and 
Bernabé Fernandez Canivell, among others, 
supported its editorial activities until 1948. 
At this year RIALP purchased all rights 
and has continued its publication up to the 
present. Cano has been the director of the 
Adonais pamphlets since their inception, 
and these now number some 150. The 
number of copies per issue is steadily in- 
creasing and so are the subscriptions 
throughout the Spanish-speaking world 
and in the United States. The Adonais 
group is definitely composed of young men, 
post-war writers, who have, nevertheless 
found encouraging collaboration and moral 
support from older and recognized poets. It 
is one of the few smoothly-run, rivalry-free 
intellectual organizations of present-day 
Spain. 

Univ. of Illinois (Chicago) Jost SANCHEZ 


Asturias in Brazil._—Miguel Angel As- 
turias, the Guatemalan novelist, visited Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo at the end of 
1957. He was cordially received, just as a 
Portuguese translation of his novel El 
Serior Presidente was being published. 


G. M. M. 


Rio Branch of Aguilar.—_The Madrid 
publishing firm of Aguilar has opened a 
branch in Rio de Janeiro in order to pub- 
lish thin paper editions of Brazilian works 
on the spot. Such editions are projected for 
the works of Cecilia Meireles, Cornélio 
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Pena, José Geraldo Vieira and Jorge 


Amado. 
G. M. M. 


Honoring a Brazilian Publisher.—Pub- 
lishing in Sao Paulo dates from this century 
only but already rivals that of Rio de 
Janeiro. A special issue of the Boletim 
Bibliografico Brasileiro was dedicated in 
November 1957 to the head of one of the 
most active publishing houses in Sao Paulo, 
José de Barros Martins. In twenty years, 
the Livraria Martins has developed from a 
small bookshop into a publishing house, 
best known for the illustrated ss fon of 
its Biblioteca Histérica Brasileira, other col- 
lections, such as its Biblioteca de Ciéncias 
Sociais, and its editions of Aluisio de Aze- 
vedo, Guilherme de Almeida and other 
Brazilian writers. In 1956 the firm acquired 
its own building, the Edificio Mario de 
Andrade, Rua Rocha, 274, in Sao Paulo. 

G. M. M. 


Critical Edition of Fagundes Varela.— 
The complete works of the Brazilian Ro- 
mantic poet Fagundes Varela have been 
critically edited by Miécio Tati and E. 
Carrera Guerra in three volumes (Poesias 
completas, Sio Paulo, Companhia Editora 
Nacional, 1957). Varela is best known as 
the author of a long poem on the mission 
work of the Jesuit Anchieta among the 
Brazilian Indians, Anchieta ou o evangelho 
nas selvas. He also wrote for Mexican inde- 
pendence, the abolition of slavery and the 
establishment of the republican regime in 


Brazil. 
G. M. M. 


A Czech Lusitanist.—Through lectures, 
artiles and translations Dr. Zdenek Ham- 

js, who teaches at Prague University, 

as aroused lively interest in Brazilian and 
Portuguese literature in his homeland, 
Czechoslovakia. His own enthusiasm dates 
from 1948-49 when he read Camées’ Lusiads 
in an older Czech translation. Since then 
he has translated the epic himself, as well 
as lyric poems by Camées, and novels by 
Eca de Queiroz, Ferreira de Castro, Jorge 
Amado, Alves Redol and Leado Penedo. The 
8,000 copies of Camées’ Lirica and the 10,- 
000 of Eca’s Maias were quickly sold, to 
the amazement of his Portuguese friends. 


Hampejs translation of the Lusiads is about 
to be republished in an illustrated edition. 
He has also contributed a fifty page history 
of Portuguese literature to a Czech diction- 
ary of literature, and plans further transla- 
tions of Eca, Gil Vicente, Garrett, con- 
temporary Portuguese tales, and of Lopes 
and Saraiva’s new voluminous Histéria de 
Literatura Portuguesa, “without mentioning 
Brazilian literature,” as he remarked to 
Manuel Ferreira. Hampejs, by the way, is 
only twenty-nine years old and has never 
had the privilege of traveling to Brazil or 


Portugal. 
G. M. M. 
O Comércio do Porto.—This Oporto 


newspaper continues to publish an admir- 
able Gacaes supplement every two weeks. 
In 1957, the seventh year of its publication, 
it ran special issues on the philosopher 
Sampaio Bruno, the satirist Fialho de 
Almeida, The Art of Engraving in Portu- 
gal, the painter Columbano, and on Christ- 
mas Eve, a survey of contemporary Spanish 
poetry, undertaken by the Portuguese poets 
Eugénio de Andrade and Jorge de Sena. 
Special issues on Brazilian poetry and on 
the poetry of the Presenca group were 


planned for 1958. 
G. 


Afonso Arinos Elected._Two writers 
from Minas contended for the vacancy in 
the Brazilian Academy of Letters, created 
by the death of José Lins do Rego. On 
January 24, Afonso Arinos won the seat 
over Guimaraes Rosa by 27 to 10 votes. 


G. M. M. 


Brazilian Guitar Music.—The Guitar Re- 
view has devoted its No. 21 (1957) to 
Brazilian music. It contains articles by 
Martha O. Nelson, “An introduction to the 
folk music of Brazil,” R. Gladstone, “An 
interview with Heitor Villa-Lobos,” and 
the singer Olga Coelho, “The guitar in 
Brazil, some reminiscences.” These are fol- 
lowed by musical scores: modinhas by Villa- 
Lobos and O. Lorenzo Fernandez, “Mara- 
catu” by Valdemar Henrique, “Pescador da 
barquinha” by Brasilio Itiberé, “Serenata 
da Saudade” by Laurindo Almeida, and 
“Dentro da noite” by Inara S. de Iraja. (40 
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pages. New York 22, 409 E. 50th St. $1.50; 
abroad $1.10.) 
G. M. M. 


The Minas Conspiracy on the Screen.— 
An episode of the Inconfidéncia Mineira of 
1789, the rebellion of students against the 
director of the School of Mining in Vila 
Rica, is pictured in Rebelido em Vila Rica, 
the first Brazilian color motion picture. The 
picture was made on the spot by the broth- 
ers Geraldo and Renato Pereira, with Maria 
Dorotea Antunes, “Miss Minas Gerais de 
1957,” in the role of Marilia de Dirceu, the 
girl made immortal by the poems of Tomaz 


Gonzaga. 
G. M. M. 


Homage to Herndni Cidade.—A well de- 
served homage was rendered Hernani 
Cidade, retired Camdées Professor at the 
University of Lisbon, when Vitorino 
Nemésio, Director of the Faculdade de 
Letras presented him with a 500-page 
homage volume, contributed by his stu- 
dents, colleagues and friends, in December 


1957. 
G. M. M. 


Portuguese Overseas Literature.—The 
Agéncia Geral do Ultramar in Lisbon dis- 
tributed the following literary prizes in 
1957: the Camilo Pessanha Prize to Geral- 
do Bessa Vitor for his poems of Cubata 
abandonada; the Fernao Mendes Pinto 
Prize to Manuel Ferreira for his tales of 
Morabeza; the Jodo de Barros Prize to L. 
Ferrand de Almeida for A diplomacia por- 
tuguesa e os limites meridionais do Brasil; 
and the Frei Joao dos Santos Prize to Luis 
Silveira for his Ensaio de iconografia das 
cidades portuguesas do ultramar. 


G. M. M. 
Aquilino Ribeiro in the Academy.—The 


Portuguese Academia das Ciéncias in Lis- 
bon elected to its membership a first class 
writer, the generally admired novelist 
Aquilino Ribeiro. In his turn. Mestre 
Aquilino broke a precedent by making his 
maiden speech before the Academy in a 
business suit. He ended his speech as fol- 
lows: “The Academy to which I now be- 
long, thanks to the honor which you illus- 
trious gentlemen have conferred upon me, 
will have to be not just a treasure house of 
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wisdom but a fortress that defends and 
challenges boldly. To it will fall the task, 
as its implicit obligation and by the force 
of the river of time that carries everything 
along, of becoming in every way possible 
the guardian of culture, with the indis- 
putable right to the freedom of thought and 
the freedom of expression. What will re- 
main of the world of today unless it be the 
beauty created by artists? Everything—laws, 
principles, privileges, public works—will 
half a century from now have become mere 
jetsam, and only a fool or a blind man does 
not feel it or see it. In the year 2000 the 
socialisation of man will have been accomp- 
lished; space ships will carry man from 
planet to planet; the earth will yield abun- 
dant bread for all; science will have solved 
the various problems with which we are 
afflicted. Why should men continue to kill 
each other? Why should they keep perse- 
cuting one another with their petty hates?” 


Pascoaes-Unamuno Correspondence Pub- 
lished.—The letters exchanged by Teixeira 
de Pascoaes and Miguel de Unamuno be- 
tween 1905 and 1934 have been edited as 
Epistoldrio ibérico, with studies by Joaquim 
de Cavalho and Manuel Garcia Blanco 
CNova Lisboa, Angola, 1957). 

G. M. M. 


Death of a Historian.—Basilio de Magal- 
haes died in Lambari, Brazil, at the age of 
eighty-three, in December 1957. His writ- 
ings include an essay on Bernardo Gui- 
maraes (1926), O Folclore no Brazil (1928) 
and Expansao geografica do Brasil colonial 


(1935). 
G. M. M. 


Beca “Leo S. Rowe” para universitarios 
latinoamericanos.—Washington, D.C. 
(PAU)—La recepcién de solicitudes para 
la beca conmemorativa “Leo §S. Rowe” 
recientemente fue abierta en la Unién 
Panamericana para los candidatos interesa- 
dos en el préximo afo académico que 
comienza en Septiembre de 1958. 

La beca, institufda por la Sociedad Pan- 
americana de los Estados Unidos, en me- 
moria del desaparecido Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 

uien por espacio de 20 anos fué Director 
> la Unién Panamericana, cubre los costos 


de un ano de estudios para un estudiante 
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graduado de alguna universidad _latino- 
americana en la Facultad de Ciencias 
Politicas de la Universidad de Pennsylva- 
nia, donde el Dr. Rowe fue profesor. La 
beca cubre gastos de matricula mas 1.500 
délares para Ja manutencidn del estudiante 
durante los 9 meses que dura el periodo 
de clases. 

Los requisitos son: 1) ser nacional de 
uno de los estados miembros lationameri- 
canos de la Organizacién de los Estados 
Americanos; 2) poseer titulo universitario 
de una institucion de ensefanza superior 
de Latinoamérica, y 3) tener 
académicos sobresalientes. Se dara preferen- 
cia a aquellos candidatos que dominen el 
inglés y no hayan salido al extranjero. 

A fin de difundir sus beneficios por todo 
el contiente, la beca se entregara cada ano 
a un candidato de un pais diferente. Hasta 
la fecha ha sido otorgada a estudiantes de 
Argentina, Brasil, Costa Rica, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, México y Pert. Se otorgé por pri 
mera vez 1948. Hasta el presente se han 
invertido 18.000 délares en los 9 estudi- 
antes, considerando los gastos de matricula. 

La oficina de Intercambio Educativo de 
la Unién Panamericana ofrece formularios 
e informacién detallada a los interesados y 
les insta a comunicarse por correspondencia. 


G. T. C. 


Notes on Spanish literature.—The Plane- 
ta Prize of 100,000 pesetas for 1957 was 
awarded to the novel La paz empieza 
nunca by Emilio Romero, by a committee 
headed by the academician don Wenceslao 
Fernandez Flérez. There were 21 pre-select- 
ed entries. 

Martin de Riquer, Historia de la litera- 
tura universal, Vol. 1, (Barcelona: Noguer, 
1957. 576 pp. 400 pts.) Martin de Riquer 
and José Maria Valverde have started out 
in collaboration to give an extensive ac- 
count of world literature throughout his- 
tory. It is to consist of three volumes, which 
will cover: oriental literatures that were 
early projected upon Europe, Humanism 
from the Renaissance to Romanticism, and 
the present time. Vol. I is by Riquer alone; 
Vol. II will be in collaboration; Vol. III by 
Valverde alone. The authors’ object is to 
keep to a narrative style which is easy for 
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the reader to follow without lowering the 
critical tone. This is fully achieved in Vol. 
1. It represents excellent synthesis because 
actually the exposition of the literary genres 
and subjects often emerge with a projection 
that goes beyond the historical periods. 
Surely it was not an easy task for the 
mediaevalist to renounce particular points 
of his special field, and though the chapters 
on the poetry of the troubadours and that 
devoted to Raymund Lull are written with 
a wealth of detail they do not deviate from 
the stream of the narrative. The first vol 
ume ends with Antonio de Guevara. 

Univ. of Virginia Gerorce EpBerc 


Semantics Conference.—The 1958 Con 
ference on General Semantics will be held 
in Mexico City, Aug. 24-27, 1958, with 
Mexico City College as the inviting institu 
tion. Sponsoring organizations are the In. 
ternational Society tor General Semantics 
and the Institute of General Semantics. 
Papers are accepted from both professional 
scholars and nonacademicians and may be 
presented in Spanish or English, and ar 
rangements are being made for interpreters 
and translators to be present at the meeting 
so that discussion may be bilingual. Pre 
liminary regisrations and further inquiries 
about the Conference may be addressed to 
Dr. John Elmendorf, Mexico City College. 
Km. 16 Carretera México-Toluca, México 
10, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


Gaucho Poetry.—In Historia (Buenos 
Aires), Jul.-Sept. 1957, there is a lengthy 
essay by Ricardo Rodriguez Molas entitled 
“La primitiva poesia gauchesca anterior a 
Bartolomé Hidalgo.” The study, heavily 
documented, concludes that despite suc 
earlier didlogos as those of Juan Gualberto 
Godoy and P. Francisco de Paula Casta- 
feda, “[Bartolomé] Hidalgo fué el verda- 
dero creador del género. Su claridad, el 
empleo de palabras usadas en la campaia 
y otras conlihides especiales ponen a este 
autor en el primer puesto de nuestros poetas 


gauchescos.” 
R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—“To those 
optimistic persons who still hope that a 
great movie will some day issue from a 
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great book, a discouraging report: it was 
recently reported that the well-publicized 
Mike Todd was asked if his ‘Don Quixote’ 
would follow the book. ‘Book?’ replied Mr. 
Todd: ‘I don’t read books—just synopses.’ 
This may, of course, give way to a whole 
new trend and publishers can have a new 
slogan: ‘You've seen the movie, now read 
the synopsis.’ ” [The Commonweal, Jan. 17, 
1958, p. 397.] 


Princeton Univ. Perer G. 


Summer Placement.—The Advancement 
and Placement Institute is publishing a 
Summer Placement Directory with a sec- 
tion for students who wish to do trainee 
work at that time. Box 99G, Greenpoint 
Station, Brooklyn 22, N.Y.; $2.00. 


Ten Centuries of Spanish Poetry.—This 
is a paper-bound reprint (Grove Press: 
$2.45) of the excellent anthology arranged 
by Eleanor Turnbull and Pedro Salinas, 
and published under regular covers by the 
Tohns Hopkins Press in 1955. The general 
layout was organized by don Pedro before 
his untimely death in 1951; Fleanor Turn 
bull finished the work, supplied a number 
of translations herself, and provided suc 
cinct introductions to each section—many 
from Salinas’ own previous works, and some 
by the eminent scholar, don Damaso Alon- 
so. Combining as it does the Spanish 
originals together with good translations 
into English. it is a valuable addition to 
the library of everyone interested in fine 
poetry, whether they are experts in Spanish 
or not. It covers the period from the very 
beginning to the Generation of '98. Inci- 
dentally, the poetry contemporary with 
Pedro Salinas, has been treated in another 
anthology by Eleanor Turnbull, Contem- 
porary Spanish Poetry. 

G. 'T. ¢ 


Ouoted without comment. — (Chalke 
says:) “. . . IT want you to study Spanish.” 

“T will.” she cried gladly; “T hear it isn’t 
hard at all.” 

“Not hard?” he demanded. “Where do 
vou hear that? It is the most punctilious 
laneuage in existence. You would have to 
understand every formality of the race to 
speak it correctly. You'd have to know the 
Moors as well as the Christians. And in 
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Cuba you would have to know the tropics 
and a large part of Africa as well.” [From 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s The Party Dress 
(New York, 1930).] 
Hamilton College — Leavirr O. Wricutr 

Asociacion de Exalumnos Sanmarquinos. 
—E] 25 de noviembre de 1957, después de 
mas de cuatro siglos de fundada Ja Uni 
versidad de San Marcos, se organiz6 por 
primera vez en Lima, Pert, la Asociacién 
de Exalumnos Sanmarquinos. Los represen- 
tantes de las 56 promociones que asistieron 
al acto de instalacién eligieron al insigne 
médico Carlos Monge y al historiador Luis 
Antonio Eguiguren para que se hicieran 
cargo de la presidencia y de la secretaria de 
la junta provisional. 


Exito editorial en el Perti.—Bajo la direc 
cién eficiente y dindmica del joven poeta 
Manuel Scorza se realizé en diciembre del 
ano pasado un nuevo festival del libro bara 
to. Este es el tercero que organiza desde 
1956. Los dos tien tn llevé a cabo con 
la ayuda del Patronato del Libro Peruano y 
el subsidio de varias casas comerciales. Esta 
vez la casa editorial limefa Mejia Baca- 
Villanueva puso en circulacién 500,000 
ejemplares de diez importantes obras de la 
literatura hispanoamericana. Las ediciones 
especiales de 50,000 ejemplares cada una 
incluye titulos tan conocidos como Martin 
Fierro, por José Hernandez; Los de abajo, 
por Mariano Azuela; Dofia Barbara, por 
Rémulo Gallegos; Cuentos de amor, de 
locura y de muerte, por Horacio Quiroga; 
Huasipungo, por Jorge Icaza; Matalaché, 
por Enrique Lépez Albujar: y Fl mundo es 
ancho y ajeno, por Ciro Alegria. Los ulti- 
mos tres autores viajaron especialmente a 
Lima para la inauguracién del festival. Es 
encomiable la labor de divulgacién cultural 
que se estA realizando por medio de estas 
ventas directas al ptiblico de libros espe- 
cialmente editados para venderse a un 
precio bajo. Gracias al subsidio de parti- 
culares los libros que se vendieron en los 
dos primeros festivales tuvieron el precio 
de tres soles ($0.16) el eiemplar. Los de 
este ultimo festival se estén vendiendo a 
cuatro soles el ejemplar CLibrerfa Juan 
Meifa Baca. Azdngaro 722, Lima, Pert). 
En los tres festivales que hasta hoy Scorza 
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ha organizado ha puesto en circulacién 
750,000 ejemplares de 30 titulos hispano- 
americanos, cantidad considerable si se 
tiene en cuenta que casi la mitad de los 7 
millones de peruanos todavia son analfa- 
betas. 

E. Cuanc-Ropricuez 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 


Cambridge Univ. Press. on South Ameri- 
ca.—This latest of the Reader’s Guides, on 
South America, is directed primarily toward 
the non-expert, and includes several books 
on each of the countries, plus a few on the 
whole continent. It lists mainly British pub- 
lications and selects those that its editor, 
George Pendle, considers most interesting, 
regardless of whether thev are the most 
modern and up to date. C. U. Press, 32 
East 57th St., N.Y. 22; $0.75. 


“Orfeo” for June, 1957.—Orfeo continues 
its policy of poviding an outlet for native 
literary talent. Both poetry and creative 
prose seem a bit too rhetorical; noteworthy 
is the gruesome tale by Violeta Lépez 
Suria: El Gusano. 


“Metdfora” for Sept.-Oct., 1957.-A good 
issue of this interesting review. Worthwhile 
are: Desercién de los intelectuales, by En- 
rique Mesta; Una razdén aplastante, short 
story by Ramén Rubin. 


Activities of the Univ. Nacional del 
Zulia (Venezuela).—The Jan.-March, 1957, 
issue of Ciencia y Cultura celebrates the 
completion of the first year of this publica- 
tion. Excellent photographs for some of the 
scientific articles. On the cultural side the 
emphasis is primarily on the past: Rafael 
Maria Baralt, Mozart, the novel Zarate 
(1882). Jestis Alfonso Ferrer writes a 
touching poetic tribute to Gabriela Mistral. 
Issue No. 7 contains additional insights 
into the work of Baralt, by Drs. Humberto 
Cuenca and J. A. Borjas Sanchez; an article 
on Gabriela Mistral by César David Rin- 
cén; one on César Vallejo, and three of 
Vallejo’s poems. The Univ. has published 
the collected poems of Guillermo Trujillo 
Durdn, under the title Prisma—works of a 
gentle, old-fashioned style, replete with 
classical allusions. Also, El Correo Nacio- 
nal, a facsimile reproduction of the first 
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newspaper of el Zulia, May-Nov., 1821— 
interesting reading on current event minu- 
tiae of the liberation era. 


Varia.—Revista Universitaria CUniv. 
Nac. del Cuzco) for 2nd semester of 1956 
(pub. July, 1957), contains a memorial to 
the Inca Garcilaso on the 340th anniversary 
of his death, by Alfredo Yépez Miranda. 
Also a long and interesting series of notes 
on literary figures by Luis Nieto. The con- 
tinuation of the collection of Autores cuz- 
queiios (El Padre Hordén, Tomo ww, by 
Narciso Aréstegui), is unfortunately marred 
by a great number of typographical errors. 

Mexico This Month, although frankly a 
publication for prospective tourists, does 
contain good pictures of the country, and 
the editors have an excellent sense of 
humor. Some points of interest: September, 
1957—unusual pictures of daily life in the 
capital; October—the Oaxaca-Bonampak re- 
gions; November—explorers’ guide to treas- 
ures on land and sea; December—Christmas 
angels from the various provinces. 


Centroamericana is a journal dedicated, 
as shown by its title, to the culture of 
Central America, somewhat on the style of 
PAU’s Américas. It is divided into sections 
for the several countries, and contains good 
photos, literary articles and a smattering of 
current events. Well worth while looking 
into. Editor: Carmen Sequeira, Chimalpo- 
poca 34, México, D. F. 

G. T.C. 


Ouoted without comment.—In the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times of January 2, 1958 there 
appeared the following item: “Here's a tip 
to start off the New Year. Mike Todd is on 
the verge of pulling another coup—signing 
Ingrid Bergman for his next movie, ‘Don 
Quixote.’ That would give him an all-star 
cast of Fernandel, Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Vivien Leigh and his own wife, Liz Tay- 
lor.” The item quoted was in Irv Kupcinet’s 
column, a regular feature called Kup’s Col- 
umn. 

Univ. of Kansas City Bernarp Dutsey 


Dutch bibliography on Portugal.—A bib- 
lography of 1622 Dutch books and articles 
on Portugal and her overseas territories 
Clanguage, literature, history, geography) 
was published in the Netherlands in 1957, 
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according to an announcement by Martinus 
Nijhoff, P.O. Box 269, The Hague (Neth- 
erlands). Obtainable directly from Nijhoff 
for $3.30, this list is likely to refer Luso- 
philes to many valuable items overlooked in 
the more accessible Hispanic or English 
bibliographies. Exact title: W. Kloosterboer, 
Bibliografie van Nederlandse publikaties 
over Portugal en zijn overzeese gebiedsde- 
len; x1v and 231 pp. 

Leo Pap 


State Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y. 


United States Investments in the Latin 
American Economy.—This report gives the 
complete results of a new survey of United 
States direct private investments in Latin 
America, showing their contribution to the 
economies of these countries resulting from 
their foreign exchange earnings, local ex- 
penditures for wages, taxes, and materials, 
capital investment programs and employ- 
ment afforded. 1957. 194 p. il. $1.75. Avail- 
able from the Supt. of Documents, Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

R.G.M. 


Novelas chilenas.—E] Premio Nacional 
de 1957 lo ha obtenido un joven novelista 
con su primera novela. El autor, José Man- 
uel Vergara, a quien recuerdo haciendo 
preguntas serias en clase de filosofia hace 
unos diez anos; la novela Daniel y los leones 
dorados (Editorial Del Pacifico, Santiago). 
Narracién psicoldégico-religiosa, al estilo del 
inglés Graham Greene; buceo inteligente y 
artistico en la vida contemporanea, acusa 
una precoz maestria de pensamiento y de 
estilo. Gabriela Mistral celebraba, en uno 
de sus articulos que la novela y el cuento, 
en Chile, con Barrios, Marta Brunet, Oscar 
Castro, Maria Luisa Bombal y unos pocos 
mis, estuviera definitivamente superando el 
criollismo descriptivo, endémico en His- 
panoamerica. La novela intelectual de 
Vergara confirma esa evolucién de nuestros 
mejores narradores. 


Sdlo un hombre y el mar (Editorial del 
Pacifico, 1958), de Guillermo Blanco, es 
una coleccién de cuentos de un escritor 
nuevo, ya galardoneado en concursos de 
Chile, Pera y México. Un estilo postvan- 
guardista, como el de Oscar Castro o el del 
maestro venezolano Uslar-Pietri. “Ese poéti- 
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co amor de Cristiana—dice en uno de sus 
cuentos—se fue enmoheciendo de prosa. . .” 
La prosa de Guillermo Blanco no enmohece 
nunca: siempre elegante y poética, siempre 
sugerente de cosas vivas, hondas y temblo- 
rosas. 

Al mismo tiempo, sin embargo, se han 
publicado otras dos novelas, Las viejas amis- 
tades de Carlos Leén y Un pobre hombre 
de Juan Tejeda Cambas Edutorial del Pa- 
cifico, 1958). En ellas el relato sigue fiel al 
realismo galdosiano del siglo xtx. Y a despe- 
cho de eso, especialmente Tejeda tiene tal 
convincente manera de narrar, queen so- 
brios trazos, entrega viva la monotonia pro- 
vinciana en que se mueven los protagonis- 
tas, aquellos “hombres comunes” que no 
pudo encontrar Papini y que ha pintado 
magistralmente Mallea. 

Otra publicacién reciente de la misma 
Editorial, en su Coleccién Plenitud, nos 
trae un nuevo libro de Marcela Paz: 
Papelucho detective. La serie de Papelucho 
ha tenido un merecido éxito y a pesar de la 
reincidencia en cuatro libros sobre las aven- 
turas del mismo personaje, un chiquillo que 
no es “picaro,” sino un nifio moderno ultra- 
sensible, ha de quedar como clasicos de 
nuestra psicologia infantil. Desde FI nitio 
que enloquecié de amor de Eduardo Barrios 
y Nitto de Iluvia de Benjamin Suberca- 
seaux, no se habia realizado un milagro 
como éste. El estilo naturalmente poético y 
auténtico de un nifio que descubre este 
mundo de los grandes. La autora es una 
madre y una arista. 


“Introduccion a la historia de America’ :— 
Las Ediciones Cultura Hispdnica, de Ma- 
drid, acaban de publicar esta obra del pro- 
fesor Jaime Delgado, quien confiesa que 
hace sélo unos anos se ha preocupado del 
proceso americano y trabajé sobre este tema 
para sus oposiciones a la catedra de Historia 
en la Universidad de Madrid. Otros no lo 
confiesan. Delgado es uno de los pocos, y 
de los primeros, historiadores jévenes es- 
pafioles que ha estudiado seriamente la his- 
toria hispanoamericana. Este ensayo inteli- 
gente es una filosofia de la historia de la 
América Espafiola. 


Gabriela Mistral.—Al cumplirse el primer 
aniversario del trance de Gabriela de His- 
panoamérica se acaba de publicar el primer 
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volumen péstumo, con prosas recopiladas de 
Gabriela: Recados contando a Chile, Selec- 
cion y prélogo de Alfonso Escudero O.S.A. 
(Editorial del Pacifico, Santiago de Chile, 
1958). Esta seleccién de articulos publica- 
dos en varios periéddicos americanos y es- 
panioles, es tel tomo tv de las Obras selec- 
tas que esta publicando la misma editorial. 
El tomo u corresponde a Desolacion y el v1 
a la primera edicién de Lagar. Estos Reca- 
dos, recogidos con acierto, dan a conocer a 
los admiradores de la poesia de Gabriela, la 
clasica y moderna tersura de su prosa, cas- 
tiza y viva, apasionada y llena de recuerdos 
emocionados de gentes y cosas de su patria. 
“Cuenta” a sus poetas: Pedro, Prado, Mon- 
daca, Magallanes, Neruda, Juvencio Valle 
y otros; habla del pais y de sus hombres, 
desde el Arzobispo Errazuris al grupo folk- 
lérico de los “Cuatro Huasos”; interpreta la 
geografia animal, vegetal y humana, de su 
tierra y su mar y nos da algunos de los mas 
sabrosos trozos de su prosa “teresiana.” 

Vassar College Carios D. Hamittron 


Gabriela Mistral.—The second book of 
the Indiana University Poetry Series to be 
translated from the Spanish—the first was 
The Gypsy Ballads of Garcia Lorca — the 
Selected Poems of Gabriela Mistral makes 
available in English some of the Chilean 

xetess’ finest and most emotional verses: 
es poems about motherhood, children, and 
love. (Translated with an introduction by 
Langston Hughes. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Press, 1957. 119 pp. 
$3.00) By far the greatest number of poems 
selected for translation by Hughes come 
from Desolacién and Tala. They run the 
gamut of emotions, proceeding from desper- 
ate, tormented, bitter verses by way of cradle 
songs, naive children’s rhymes, and voiced 
affection for the South American soil, sim- 
ple folk and things to compositions express- 
ing the haunting loneliness of a missing 
country, the forlornness of a stranger, or the 
pursuit into cosmic space of the unattain- 
able. The relatively simple words, the clear 
imagery, and the hidden implications of the 
originals are successfully retained in the 
translations. In general, Hughes translates 
sensitively and capably. Yet, he is the first 
to admit candidly a male’s inability to com- 
prehend to the fullest those poems which 
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teem with feminine intensity. This collec- 
tion is representative of the whole of Gab- 


_riela’s poetry and thus makes available to 


those unable to read Spanish some of the 
finest verse ever to come from the pen of 
Chile's winner of the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature. All who are acquainted with Gab 
riela Mistral’s poetry will perceive the 
Rarely in or in nuance does 
beauty and faithfulness to the original. 
Hughes’ voice fail to ring clear and true. 
Indiana Univ. Harvey L. Jounson 


Also worth noting.—Theodore Huebener, 
“The Schools of Puerto Rico,” High Points, 
Dec. 1957, a short, favorable appreciation, 
the result of a recent visit. Francisco Ro- 
mero, “La serenidad de Pedro Henriquez 
Urena”; Fermin Estrella Gutiérrez, “Ga- 
briela Mistral, Maestra”; Arturo Torres 
Rioseco, “E] ultimo viaje de Gabriela,” La 
Nueva Democracia, Oct. 1957. Tabaré J. 
Freire, Javier de Viana, modernista (40 
pp.) and José Enrique Etcheverry, Horacio 
Ouiroga y la creacién artistica (44 pp.), 
both studies published by the Dept. of 
Iberoamerican Literature of the Universi 
dad de la Republica, Montevideo. Tad 
Szulc, “Television's Progress in Brazil.” 
New York Times, Jan. 26, 1958. Camilo 
José Cela, “Recuerdo de Pio Baroja;” Ricar- 
do Paseyro, “El mito Neruda” (a highly 
negative judgment of Neruda as a poet): 
Luis Alberto Sanchez, “Lima, 1957”; Salva 
dor de Madariaga, “La familia hispanica en 
la familia universal,” Cuadernos, FEnero- 
Feb. 1958. Pedro Miguel Obligado, s;Oué es 
el verso? (Buenos Aires, 1957, 64 pp.), No. 
35 in the Editorial Columba’s “Coleccién 
Esquemas,” this is an excellent, concise ex- 
position of poetry. Nathan L. Whetten, 
“Needed Sociological Research in Latin 
America,” Southwestern Social Science 
Ouarterly, Dec. 1957. Marco Pitchon, ed., 
José Marti v la comprensién humana (La 
Habana, 1957), a handsomely bound and 
profusely illustrated homenaje to Marti in 
three languages, Spanish. French and Fne- 
lish. Sponsored by the Bené Berith Mai- 
monides of Havana, the book is a collection 
of varied international testimonials to the 
Cuban patriot. an anthology of his pensa- 
mientos, and includes a number of photo- 
eraphs relating to his life. Alfonso Reyes 


(Vida y obra, Bibliografia, Antologia), a 
monographic edition, separately bound, of 
the study of Reyes recently published in the 
Revista Hispanica Moderna (New York: 
Hispanic Institute, 1957. 112 pp. $3.00). 
Eugéne Kohler, ed., Antologia de la litera- 
tura espanola de la edad media and An- 
thologie de la littérature espagnole du 
moyen age. No. 3 in the Textes bilingues 
series issued in 1951 by the Librarie C. 
Klincksieck of Paris, these companion vol- 


Rio Escondido. Almost 2 hours. B. & W. 
Rental: $35.00. Spanish (with English in- 
troduction). Distributor: Clasa - Mohme, 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. (also 
1219 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.) 
Evaluation committee: Dr. A. Michael De 
Luca, Mrs. Lucrecia Lopez, both of Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, N.Y. The educational 
value of this film lies in its portrayal of the 
Mexican national effort to improve attitudes 
on education, hygiene, local government 
and social justice. The theme is patriotic. 
The backgrounds both of setting and char- 
acter are rather violent. 


Death in the Arena. 10 minutes. B. & W. 
English, Distributor: Institutional Cinema 
Service, 1560 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Evaluation committee: Dr. George C. S. 
Adams and Robert C. Carner, Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. This 
film consists of scenes of the bullfighter 
Manolete in action in the bull ring. Superb, 
authentic shots display the torero’s skill and 
courage and great popularity. One scene 
shows the goring which causes his death. 
Suitable for college audiences, this is ex- 
cellent as background material illustrative 
of this controversial sport, but it is of no 
merit from the standpoint of language. 


Carmen. 20 minutes. B. & W. Distributor 
and Evaluation. Committee: as above. 
Singing in Italian except one number in 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N. Y. 
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umes contain the Spanish originals of a se- 
lection from literature between 1140 and 
1500, and the French translations. The 
Spanish volume has a glossary (Old Span- 
ish-Modern Spanish), a map of Spain, and 
preliminary notes to each of the selections. 
The notes are repeated in the French vol- 
ume, and it is interesting to observe that the 
text in each volume has the same number 
of pages—387. 

R.G.M. 


Conducted by Marian Tempieton* 


French. Although the singing is good, the 
sound reproduction and acting are only 
fair. This is suitable for high school or col- 
lege audiences as general background but is 
of little or no value for Spanish classes. 


Vamos al Pertti (Part 1: El Peri; Part II, 
Lima. Each part, 10 minutes, color. Sale, 
$1.00. each part; rental, $5 each part. 
B. & W. sale only; $50 each part): Span- 
ish. Distributor: International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. Evaluation committee: Maria I. 
Riddle, Cecilia Bruce, M. J. Howard, Eagle 
Pass High School, Eagle Pass, Texas. Part 
I, El Perti, is a comprehensive survey of 
the geogranhy, history and culture of the 
country. We are amazed by the engineering 
marvels of its railway system and fascinated 
by the beautiful views of the Andes, pic- 
turesque llamas, ruins and impressive In- 
dians. Part II, Lima. is a good follow-up. 
We visit the beautiful city with a well- 
informed guide. the narrator. As he points 
out the beautiful buildings, monuments and 
other spots of special interest, he evokes the 
historv, the arts and customs of days gone 
by. Many of the customs persist, such as 
the religious procession in honor of El 
Sefior de los Milagros and a civil ceremony 
on Indenendence Day. As we look at the 
modern housing projects and playgrounds, 
we realize that Lima has made tremendous 
strides in two decades. We learn, too, about 
the favorite snorts there. We agree with 
the narrator that the Peruvian rhythm of 
life is less hectic than ours. 
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A well-prepared Guidebook by Carlos 
Castillo, University of Chicago, is provided 
for use with both parts of this film. It in- 
cludes the text, suggestions for using it, 
vocabulary and exercises (questions, gram- 
mar and vocabulary exercises and transla- 
tion from English to Spanish). One of the 
reviewers used the Guidebook with her first 
and second year high school classes as 
preparation for better comprehension and 
appreciation of the film, as a stepping-stone 
to discussion of other related material on 
Peru and other Spanish American countries 
and as a means of teaching vocabulary and 
usage. Results were positive and were 
achieved with as much pleasure and enthu- 
siasm as might have been generated by a 
game. 


Sun and Dust. 2 parts, 23 minutes each. 


CHAPTER NEWS 
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Color. Rental: $8.50 each part, sale, $175. 
each. English. Distribution: International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Evaluation committee: Doro- 
thy Dodd, Quincy Senior High School, and 
Father Neal Naveny, Quincy College, 
Quincy, Ill. This strikingly beautiful film is 
of travelogue type, with emphasis on Indian 
life and country scenes. The trip begins at 
Laredo and goes, by way of Shaina. 
Jalapa, Puebla, Oaxaca, Guanajuato and 
Guadalajara to the Guatemalan border. In- 
digenous arts, such as weaving and pottery- 
making, are focal points. Interestingly pre- 
sented also are the processing of vanilla and 
coffee. In color and clarity of sound the 
film is excellent. Pupils learned much about 
Mexico from the film. Schools would ap- 
preciate it with commentary in Spanish in- 
stead of English. 


Conducted by 


J. Cuarmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


1957 DALLAS BREAKFAST MEETING 


One of the largest groups ever to attend 
a Chapter Breakfast meeting assembled De- 
cember 28 at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in 
Dallas. Some 125 delegates and members 
from 33 Chapters all over the United States 
as well as from the one Canadian Chapter, 
Southern Ontario, were on hand. In addi- 
tion, representatives of Mexico City Col- 
lege, Mexico, were in attendance, giving 
the meeting a truly international atmos- 
phere. Approximately half of the reports 
were given in Spanish by native speakers 
or others extremely fluent in the tongue of 
Cervantes. 

The meeting began on an optimistic note 
when it was announced that three new 
chapters had been formed during 1957: 
South Carolina, Connecticut, and Georgia. 
Representatives of all three groups were on 
hand and gave enthusiastic reports on the 
organizational meetings of their respective 


*Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


Chapters. Miss Margaret Horton, Erskine 
College, told of the organization of the 
South Carolina Chapter on May 17 in 
Rock Hill, S.C. Miss Ruth Sedgwick, 
Mount Holyoke College, and Robert G. 
Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, told of the 
formation of the Connecticut Chapter on 
November 16 at Yale Univ. Luis Leal, 
Emory Univ., and Miss Betsy Horne, Mor- 
ris Brown College, both recounted the form- 
ing of the Georgia Chapter on December 7. 

Following the reports by the delegates of 
the newly formed Chapters, the roll call of 
all Chapters was read with almost all re- 
sponding either through a personal delegate 
or by letter. The BALTIMORE Chapter 
answered by a letter from its president, 
Frederick Dedmond. The BRAZOS Chap- 
ter was well represented, as were all the 
Texas Chapters, by Joe Slater, Betty Bartz, 
Andrea McHenry, Clara Gregory, Rosa- 
monde Williams, and Marjorie Bourne, 
who spoke of an ever increasing interest in 
Spanish in the Houston area and of chap- 
ter participation in the national Spanish 


contest. The BUCKEYE Chapter had as 
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delegates Byron A. Wilson, Robert Kirsner 
and Ruth B. Clausing, who told of His- 
panic activities in the central and southern 
areas of Ohio. The CHICAGO AREA 
Chapter reported on many and varied proj- 
ects through its official delegate, Violet 
Bergquist. These activities included a fiesta, 
a tour of the Art Institute, several Spanish 
movies, and an overflowing treasury. Other 
CHICAGO AREA members attending the 
breakfast were José Sanchez, A. Gallegos, 
and Agatha Cavallo. The FLORIDA Chap- 
ter bad as its official delegate Mrs. Marjorie 
Dillingham, who related some of the high- 
lights of the four meetings held last year by 
her group. She was seconded by Heberto 
Lacayo and Graydon S. DeLand, also of 
the FLORIDA Chapter. The three yearly 
meetings of the FRONTERAS Chapter, 
which includes the southern part of New 
Mexico, were recounted by Mrs. Lyman R. 
Moore, Donald R. Wilcox, Erslinda Cha- 
vez. Social activities as well as cultural and 
educational serve to heighten interest in the 
Chapter. 

John E. Englekirk in his usual genial 
manner, told of the “ebullient inaction” of 
the GALVEZ Chapter but hinted at much 
greater things to come. Dr. Ralph White 
was another member of the Galvez Chapter 
in attendance. HUDSON VALLEY Chap- 
ter sent Wesley Childers to the Dallas meet- 
ing to report on the group's many projects. 
DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS was represent- 
ed by its president, J. Cary Davis, and by 
Ernest Howard, and Dorothy Dodd, A Pan 
American festival held in April is an im- 
portant part of the Chapter’s program. 
Although Miss Fdith Allen was the official 
delegate of the INDIANA Chapter, several 
other members of that most active group 
were present at the breakfast, Hazel Whise- 
nand, Margaret Coombs, and Laurel Turk. 
Miss Allen reported on the Indiana chapter 
scholarship program made possible by a 
larce surplus in the treasury. 

Domingo Ricart of the KANSAS Chap- 
ter spoke glowingly about the joint meeting 
of the Kansas Chapter with the Univ. of 
Kansas’ annual Cervantes Day, an event 
that brings hundreds of students and teach- 
ers from all over the state to the K.U. 
campus each spring. Other Kansas chapter 
members at the breakfast were Agnes 
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Brady, Dorothy Gardner, Eugene Savaiano, 
Helen M. Johnson, Lillian A. Wall, and 
J. Gerald Markley. LLANO ESTACADO 
Chapter, covering the Panhandle area of 
Texas, was well represented. by its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Minnie Ray Swofford, and by 
Scotti Mae Tucker, Faye L. Bumpass, A. 
B. Strehli, John C. Dowling, Ruth Bur- 
chett, and Velia Shiflett. Mrs. Swofford 
related some aspects of the Chapter’s an- 
nual Fiesta which attracts students and 
teachers from some 50 schools covering a 
large area of Texas and New Mexico, and 
demonstrating realia used in connection 
with the Fiesta. A. W. Woolsey of the 
host chapter, LONE STAR, frankly stated 
that the primary concern of his group for 
1957 had been preparing for the meeting 
of the national association, a job which ob- 
viously had been well done. Other mem- 
bers of the Lone Star Chapter attending 
the breakfast meeting were J. L. Gerding, 
Elenita Patton, Mary B. Rood, Francis 
Pascal, Philip Smyth, Juanita Cowan, Paul 
Allen, Louise Bomar, Orline Clinkscales, 
Adelle Clark, Jerome Moore, and J. Clark 
Jenkins. Florence Bonhard of LOS 
ANGELES informed the breakfast meet- 
ing that her group was far from inactive 
and that they carried on a joint program 
with other language groups in the Los 
Angeles area. Harold Lionetti, also of the 
Los Angeles Chapter, concurred in her re- 
marks. Edith Dotv, of the MICHIGAN 
Chapter, told of TV programs in Spanish 
in her state and the method of their pres- 
entation. The MINNESOTA Chapter, ac- 
cording to its delegate, T. B. Irving, has a 
relatively small membership but holds two 
lively meetings each year. Jeannette M. 
Robbins, Bernita Isley, Velma Shelley, and 
Tohn G. Inman, all of the MISSOURI 
Chapter, told of the two meetings they 
hold each vear. generally alternating be- 
tween the two big cities of the state, Kansas 
Citv and St. Louis. Teresina Danese, of 
the NEBRASKA Chapter, indicated to the 
breakfast meeting that her Chapter has the 
custom of holding a single meeting a year, 
in Lincoln. Although small in numbers, the 
group has an interesting and active pro- 
gram. 

Tames Couch reported on the many ac- 


tivities of the NEW ENGLAND Chapter 
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which include the noted Spoken Spanish 
Contest, and a workshop on audio-visual 
aids. Emilio Guerra brought out the fact 
that New York City is now one of the 
largest Spanish speaking cities in the world 
and in behalf of his Chapter, NEW YORK 
CITY, invited all ahaeais to attend the 
1958 annual breakfast meeting to be held 
in the Hotel New Yorker. Nicholson 
Adams, speaking authoritatively as official 
delegate of the NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapter, bemoaned the small capital in 
the group's treasury, but pointed with 
sg to the hundreds of North Carolina 

igh school students participating in the 
national Spanish contest and to the Chap- 
ter's newsletter. Helen F. Cutting also rep- 
resented the North Carolina Chapter. 
NORTHERN OHIO was represented by 
Mary Weld Coates, who told of continued 
interest in the study of foreign languages, 
especially Spanish, around the Cleveland 
area. Edith Bach Norman spoke in behalf 
of the NORTHWEST Chapter, and indi- 
cated that in her opinion this Chapter cov- 
ered too large an area and really should be 
divided. Nevertheless, they hold four meet- 
ings a year and carrv on a very active pro- 
gram. O. Alden Smith was the official dele- 
gate of the OKLAHOMA Chapter and he 
told of strong support for language study in 
the Tulsa public school system. Zella Bell 
and J. Chalmers Herman were other repre- 
sentatives of the OKLAHOMA Chapter. 
PENNSYLVANIA Chapter was_ repre- 
sented by Mrs. Margaret M. Ramos who 
recounted a few of the many phases of the 
program carried on by her group which 
usually meets in Philadelphia. 

From the Pacific Coast, and delegates of 
the SAN DIEGO Chapter, were Margit 
W. MacRae and Jane M. Hubbard. Mrs. 
MacRae indicated the great extent to which 
Spanish was being taught in the elemen- 
tary grades in San Diego and the manner 
in which the San Diego Chapter cooperates 
with other language groups in promoting 
Joint Language Day. Although Dallas was 
a far niece from the Canadian border, the 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO Chapter was 
represented in the person of Jack Parker. 
who told of a very active program carried 
on bv his organization on a budget of 
$10.00 a vear. By working closely with 
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other chapters, the Southern Ontario 
group has been able to hear some very dis 
tinguished speakers. The Easter meeting is 
always a highlight of the year’s activities. 
Carey S. Cranttord, delegate and president 
of the TENNESSEE Chapter, refused to 
be outdone by other speakers who referred 
to their states as the Sunshine State, Gold- 
en State, Empire State; he simply intro- 
duced himself as official delegate of the 
Moonshine State. His Chapter had had an 
especially fine meeting during the year at 
which John E. Englekirk was the guest 
speaker. Several members of the TEN- 
NESSEE Chapter present were Gerald E. 
Wade, James A. Swain, Consuelo Betoret 
Paris, Eduardo  Betoret-Paris. Another 
Texas Chapter, TRANS-PECOS, reported 
through Esther Brown that it was especial- 
lv happy to number among its members 
the 1957 president of the national associa- 
tion, Carl A. Tyre. The Trans-Pecos Chap- 
ter is trying to make a conscientious effort 
to solve the problem of the bilingual stu 
dents in regard to the Spanish contest. The 
TEXAS Chapter, still another branch of 
the AATSP in the state of Texas, was rep- 
resented by J. J. Woolket and Mrs. Mar 
guerite Sledge, who told of manv interest- 
ing and varied meetings. The VIRGINIA 
Chapter had as its delegate Carmen L. 
Rivera who spoke on the language tradi 
tion in the Dominion State. D. Lincoln 
Canfield. admittedly not an official delegate 
of the WESTERN NEW YORK Chapter. 
spoke in behalf of his Chapter and, de- 
lighting the whole assembly with his usual 
wit and erudition, brought the chapter re- 
ports to a conclusion. Thereupon, two 
guests from Mexico City College, Elena P. 
Murray and A. Gonzalez Arauzo, were in- 
troduced. 

Although the AATSP has Chapters in 
most areas of the country and in Canada, 
and new Chapters are continually being 
added to the roster, a number of national 
association members who have no local 
Chapter affiliation were on hand at the 
Dallas breakfast meeting. Perhaps their 
great interest in the association and the 
present absence of a Chapter in their locali- 
ties will be conducive to the formation of 
still more chapters in the future. Some of 
these people and the areas they represent 
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are: Ruth Reed and Harry Lund, Edin- 
burg, Texas; Colley F. Sparkman, Jackson, 
Miss.; Ann Liebst, Cedar Rapids, lowa; 
Kessel Schwartz, Fayetteville, Arkansas; 
Frank R. Jackle, Phoenix, Arizona; Evelyn 
E. Uhrban, Brookings, South Dakota; 
Richard W. Winslow, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. 


FOUR NEW CHAPTERS 
ORGANIZED 

A Connecticut Chapter of the American 
Association of the leachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese was formed at a mecting 
held November 16 at Yale Univ. Thomas 
G. Bergin, Chairman of the Department of 
Spanish, Italian and Portuguese, extended 
a welcome on behalf of the University. 
José J. Arrom, Professor of Spanish at Yale, 
was the speaker at the morning session, 
taking as his subject “El descubrimiento de 
América narrado por un humanista del 
renacimiento.” ‘The afternoon lecture by 
John Hoag of the Yale Art Department on 
“The architecture of the Erasmian human- 
ists in Spain’—with excellent slides—was 
planned to complement that of Prof. Ar- 


rom, the two lectures furnishing a most 
rewarding program and setting a high 
standard of excellence at this initial meeting 
of the Connecticut Chapter. Letters of 
congratulation were read from Carl A. 


Tyre, President of the AATSP; Laurel H. 


Turk, AATSP  Secretary-Treasurer; J. 
Chalmers Herman, Chapter Adviser of the 
National Association. An invitation extend- 
ed by A. Croteau and Rev. ¥. Leeber on 
behalf of Fairfield Univ. to hold the spring 
meeting there was accepted. The following 
officers were elected: C. Malcolm Batchelor 
of Yale Univ., President; Rev. Victor E. 
Leeber of Fairfield Univ., Vice-President; 
Mrs. Rosa Maria Panico, Whalen Junior 
H.S., Hamden, Secretary; George C. Cush- 
man of the Choate School, Treasurer. 
The GEORGIA Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese was organized and a constitu- 
tion adopted on December 7, 1957, at a 
luncheon meeting on the Emory Univ. 
campus. The charter members represented 
Agnes Scott College, Berry College, Emory 
Univ., Emory Univ. at Oxford, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Morris Brown 
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College, Shorter College, The Univ. of 
Georgia, The Westminster Schools, and 
several high schools of the state. The fol- 
lowing members were elected officers for a 
two-year term: president, Bruce R. Gordon, 
Emory Univ.; vice-president, Robert Wil- 
son Allen, Emory Univ. at Oxford; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes 
Scott College; corresponding _ secretary, 
Richard L. Holloway, Sandy Springs H.S., 
Fulton County, Georgia. Miss Betsy W. 
Horne, Morris Brown College, and Luis 
Leal, Emory Univ., were named delegates 
of the Georgia Chapter at the national 
meeting in Dallas. The interesting pro- 
gram ot this first meeting consisted of an 
entertaining and instructive talk by Pro 
fessor Leal relative to the importance of 
Spanish in this region at present and the 
recent development of Spanish instruction 
in the public schools of Georgia; this was 
followed by the showing of an excellent 
film of typical scenes in Spain, demonstrat- 
ed by Walter D. Kline. 

Under the guidance of Mario B. Ro- 
driguez an ARIZONA Chapter was or- 
ganized at a meeting held at the Univ. of 
Arizona, Tucson, on January 24, 1958. 
Officers of the newly formed group are 
Dwight Chambers, president; Timothy 
Brown, secretary-treasurer; and Faith Frik- 
art, corresponding secretary. The new 
ee expects to enroll members from the 
whole state of Arizona and has plans for a 
meeting in the fall in Phoenix. Dwight 
Chambers, the new president, was for a 
number of years a member of the Kansas 
Chapter and brings to his new office a wide 
range of experience which should go far in 
—- excellent Chapter in Arizona. 

Kentucky, which has become famous for 
its Foreign Language Conference on the 
campus of the state university, has broad- 
ened its scope with the organization of a 
KENTUCKY Chapter of the AATSP. An 
organizational meeting was held on Febru- 
ary 1 at the home of Dr. Alberta Wilson 
Server, in Lexington. Officers elected for 
the new Chapter are Dr. Server, president, 
and Dr. Fortuna Gordon, secretary-treasurer. 
Plans were made to hold a luncheon of the 
Chapter on April 25, the date of the For- 
eign Language Conference at the Univ. of 
Kentucky. An invitation was extended to 
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AATSP members from other Chapters to 
attend the luncheon and to give sugges- 
tions for the development of the new 
Chapter. 


REPORTS OF THE CHAPTERS 


The first meeting of the BALTIMORE 
Chapter for the current scholastic year took 
place in conjunction with the Modern 
Language Association of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association, Friday, Octo- 
ber 11, 1957. The chapter was fortunate to 
secure the services of Senor Manuel Cajal, 
Agregado Cultural of the Embajada de 
Espana, Washington, D.C. Seftor Canal 
delivered an illustrated lecture, “Una Vista 
de las Grandes Ciudades Espafiolas.” He 
displayed a wide selection of slides showing 
different aspects of Spain. 

The FLORIDA Chapter had its annual 
meeting on November 22 and 23 at the 
Florida Southern College campus, Lake- 
land. There were approximately 44 mem- 
bers of the organization in attendance. The 
new officers of the Chapter are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Vice-President, Mrs. Hel- 
en F. Campbell, Fort Pierce, Fla.; The Sec- 
retary, Charles F. Winton, and the Treas- 
urer, Peter Mendoza, Jr., were retained as 
officers for the ensuing year. 

The NEBRASKA Chapter held its an- 
nual meeting on Macao 9, 1957, in 
the Student Union of the Univ. of Ne- 
braska. The business meeting took place in 
the morning and after an interesting lunch- 
eon meeting, the afternoon was given over 
to thought-provoking talks and discussions. 
Mrs. Katherine Brown was named Contest 
Chairman for the Chapter and Miss 
Teresina Danese, of Lincoln H.S., war 
named delegate to the annual breakfast 
meeting in Dallas. Speakers on the program 
were Inez La Una Hollingsworth, of the 
Univ. of South Dakota, who had as her 
topic, “The ‘Do-Good’ Element in the Com- 
edies of Alejandro Casona”; William 
Maehl, of the Nebraska Wesleyan Univ.. 
who discussed “An Historical Analysis of 
Contemporary Spain”; and Boyd Carter, of 
the Univ. of Nebraska, who spoke on “El 
mexicanismo de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera.” 
A panel of high school teachers presented 
a discussion of the topic “What Every Good 
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Spanish Student Should Know”. Those 
composing the panel were: Hazel Hanna, 
Fern McVicker, Rev. John C. Auer; and 
Carl Smith. Officers elected for 1957-58 
were Gordon Ferguson, Dana College, 
president; Carl Smith, Aurora H.S., vice 
on, Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Ne- 
raska Wesleyan Univ., secretary-treasurer. 
The joint meeting of the NORTH 
CAROLINA Chapters of the AATF and 
AATSP was held Saturday, the nineteenth 
of October, 1957 at Wake Forest College, 
Winston Salem, North Carolina. W. C. 
Archie, Dean of the College and Professor 
of French, made the welcoming address. 
“Foreign Language as a Tool for the Inter- 
national Official” was the subject of a 
speech made by Ann Blumenfeld of Louis- 
burg College. In the absence of Neal Dow 
of Duke Univ., Miss Lucy Ann Neblett of 
Meredith College discussed the “Progress 
Report” for the committee on a “Basic Sy! 
labus for Foreign Language Instruction in 
North Carolina.” Following a recess, the 
NORTH CAROLINA Chapter of AATSP 
had its separate meeting at which P. N. 
Trakas of Davidson College, president of 
the Chapter, presided. R. L. Predmore of 
Duke Univ., talked on “Impressions of 
Spain—1956-1957.” The nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Miss Lucy Ann Neb 
lett, James Y. Causey, and the chairman, 
Miss Mary Schickedantz, presented the 
slate of officers for the year 1957-58: Au 
gustus Miller, Duke Univ., as President; 
Walter Heilman, Wake Forest College, as 
Vice President. No nomination for Secre- 
tary-Treasurer was necessary. These two 
candidates were unanimously elected. 
The VIRGINIA Chapter under the 
leadership of Frank E. Snow of Roanoke 
College, Salem, has had a very successful 
two-year period. In addition to a very 
gratifying increase in membership, the 
chapter has had the benefit of sr 
meetings which have been an inspiration to 
those who attended. In Virginia, there is a 
very close relationship between the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Association of Vir- 
ginia and the two am of AATF and 
AATSP. Most members are affiliated with 
two of these groups and many with all 
three. The Modern Language Association 
meets always in the fall in Richmond, 
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Virginia, in conjunction with the Virginia 
Educational Association. This organization 
fosters the interests of French, German and 
Spanish. In the Spring, various colleges 
take turns in entertaining the Virginia 
chapters of AATF and AATSP for a joint 
meeting. Again the cooperation and team- 
work of the groups are in evidence. Al- 
though the business sessions are separate, 
the luncheon hour is followed by a speaker 
in each language and often a demonstra- 
tion or dramatic number is provided by the 
language department of the institution act- 
ing as host. These visits to various colleges 
over the state are of special interest to the 
high school teachers who are responsible 
for the preparation of those who will enter 
these colleges. In this way, all concerned 
become acquainted with the aids and de- 
vices used in language instruction such as 
Language Laboratories, Audio-Visual aids, 
etc. These personal contacts of the college 
professors and high school teachers form a 
valuable liaison of goodwill and better un- 
derstanding between the secondary schools 
and colleges. 


El 16 de dieciembre el Capitulo de 
WASHINGTON tuvo su reunién de 
Navidad, y como huésped de honor al Prof. 
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Orricoza Vieyra, Cartos, “El Principe 
Constante” de Calderén de la Barca. 
México: Antigua Libreria Robredo, 1957. 
216 pp. 

This bask is a sequel to the author’s 

Los méviles de la comedia en Lope, Alar- 

con, Tirso, Moreto, Rojas, y Calderdn, 

Universidad Nacional de México, 1954, 

which was reviewed in Hispania, xx, no. 2, 

May, 1957, and in the Hispanic Review, 

xxi, no. 2, April, 1957. He returns to his 

attack on the long series of detractors of 

the Comedia and their followers in histories 
of literature and manuals. They have kept 
alive an incorrect and unjust appraisal of 

* Publishers and authors are requested to send 


books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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Robert Ricard de la Sorbona. El ilustre 


catedratico dié una densisima y muy aguda 
conferencia sobre “La evolucidn espiritual 
de Galdés” que se publicara en Les Lettres 
Romanes. La reunion se celebré con mucha 
concurrencia de protesores y diplomaticos 
en Trinity College. El Capitulo distribuyo 
una bibliografia esencial de las obras del 
Prof. Ricard sobre la historia y la literatura 
de Espana, Portugal, y la América Latina. 
The annual meeting of the WESTERN 
NEW YORK Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese was held on October 25th at 
the University of Buffalo Campus. A Mexi- 
can film entitled, “Lluvia Roja,” adapted 
from the prize winning novel by Jesus 
Goytortia Santos was shown, and com- 
ments on the novel were presented by Miss 
Ernestina Planas, Instructor of Spanish at 
D’Youville College. A short business meet- 
ing followed the presentation of the film. 
Mr. Albert R. Sutter presented a slate of 
the nominating committee which was 
unanimously accepted. Officers for 1957-58 
are: Miss Sarah M. LaDuca, president; 
Sister Marie Christine, G.N.S.H., vice- 
president; Mrs. Fred Heuser, recording sec- 
retary; Miss Anita Montero, corresponding 
secretary; Mr. Joseph Narganes, treasurer. 


Conducted by Irvinc P. Roruserc* 


the Comedia down to our day. He contends 
that the enormous production of the Co- 
media has encouraged superficial generali- 
zations and borrowed opinions originatin 
among our French cousins. One ne, 
adverse criticism is that the emphasis on 
action in the plays leaves no room for depth 
and development of character. The char- 
acters are therefore all of one piece, cast in 
the same mold. Another adverse criticism 
has been that the Comedia rings its con- 
stant and unvarying changes on just a few 
themes: love, honor, faith and loyalty. The 
study of character disappears. At the same 
time the Comedia follows an outdated 
formula, with no human or universal 
appeal. 

Against these criticisms our author reacts 
strenuously. The dynamism of the action is 
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in itself a manifestation of character, not a 
defect. The characters must be analyzed in 
action. The Spaniards were extroverts, posi- 
tive in thought and action, not prone to 
self-analysis and doubts. The Comedia 
leans on action for the development of 
character. A study of the moviles underly 
ing the action will prove that the characters 
are well-rounded, complex and alive. As 
for the limited list of themes, love, honor, 
faith, loyalty, with which the Comedia is 
often summarily dismissed, they should 
have been studied as moviles in each indi- 
vidual character of each individual play. 
If so studied the characters will have depth, 
complexity and development. All the ia 
acters animated by love are not cast in the 
same mold. Parenthetically, the situation 
here reminds me of the statement often 
quoted: that the number of plots in world 
literature is limited to a few ke Within 
the limits of the definitions of the terms 
used this may be true. However, it does not 
dispose summarily of world literature. 
Finally our author points out that plays of 
the Golden Age have been put on the 
boards before the general public in differ- 
ent climes and periods up to the present. 
This proves that they possess human and 
universal values. 

The author's recipe for just appraisal of 
the Comedia is his theory of the moviles. 
They are the motive forces, springs of ac- 
tion, urges, impulses which motivate the 
actions of the characters. They may be re- 
ligious, philosophical, moral, _ -vchological., 
social, political. They will pe external 
to the character, or internal. As an example 
the author gives under four heads a tabula- 
tion of the character of Fernando in the 
Principe Constante: the external and in- 
ternal mdviles which actuate Fernando and 
the external and internal actions which 
manifest his character. In order further to 
prove his point he makes with a vengeance 
a detailed analysis of Fernando in accord 
with the theory of the médviles, often speech 
by speech and at times line by line. This is 
accompanied by quotations, numerous ref- 
erences and abundant documentation. The 
various mdviles are indicated by asterisks in 
a running account of the action. The detail 
here is an attempt to point out the possibili- 
ties of the study of character which have 
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often been neglected in the past. 

All admirers of the Comedia should be 
grateful for this impassioned and scholarly 
defense of its eternal values. The student 
will have an antidote against secondhand, 
arbitrary, and traditional criticisms. The 
book quotes chapter and verse and takes a 
stand for independent analysis and criti- 
cism and for more thoughtful and leisurely 
reading, devoid of snap judgments. 

Univ. of Arizona. Joun Brooks 


Pet, Mario and Vaquero, Etoy, Getting 
Along in Spanish. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. 225 pp. $2.50. 

Mario Pei's efforts at popularizing lan- 
guage have been many. The present vol- 
ume is one of a series of Holiday Magazine 
Language Books, all of which follow a uni 
form pattern: a brief history of the lan- 
guage (primarily external history and dif- 
fusion); a phrase section of over one hun 
dred pages arranged in twenty-four classih 
cations and accompanied by a_ phonetic 
transcription; a brief grammatical outline; 
English-foreign and foreign-English end 
vocabularies. 

The Spanish volume, unfortunately, suf- 
fers from some of the same defects that mar 
so many of our school grammars, to wit, 
an occasional mixture of dialects; a failure 
to distinguish between what is useful for 
speaking and what is required merely for 
recognition Cespecially in the grammatical 
digest); confusion of sound and spelling 
in the phonetic transcriptions; perpetuation 
of time-honored statements of grammatical 
principle which are no longer useful or 
valid in the light of syntactical researches; 
inadequate handling of meaning discrimi- 
nation in the English-Spanish end vocabu- 
lary. 

A few illustrations of these shortcomings 
may given. The mixing of dialects is 
shown, for example, by the preference for 
ceceo, ascensor, autobiis, tortilla ‘omelet,’ 
on the one hand, and on the other, the use 
of boleto for billetes, cuadra for manzana, lo 
for le, patata and papa side by side, and 
likewise, automdvil, coche, and carro. The 
grammatical digest, inadequate in several 
respects (e.g., reflexive verbs, imperfect vs. 
preterit, por vs. para, relative pronouns) 
offers no suggestion as to what the user can 
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dispense with if his purpose is “getting 
along” in simple conversational situations 
Ce.g., el cual is given and el que is omitted; 
both imperfect subjunctive forms are given 
as “almost completely interchangeable”). 
Perpetuation of grammatical statements no 
longer accurate or helpful may be seen in 
the treatment of ser and estar (permanent 
vs. temporary) and the position of adjec- 
tives Cpostposition is usual). The phonetic 
transcription does not take into account the 
linking of words or the effect, for example, 
of assimilation. Thus the voiced sibilant in 
buenos dias and buenas noches in contrast 
to buenas tardes is not indicated, nor the 
bilabial nasal in con permiso or enviar. The 
transcription of 7Dénde esta? as “DOHN- 
deh ehs-TAH” is not in accord with the 
spoken language. Inconsistencies appear in 
the treatment of phoentics: fricative d is 
mentioned in the grammatical outline but 
not represented in the phonetic transcrip- 
tions; attention is called to the dental rather 
than the alveolar character of Spanish t 
and d, but Spanish ch, l, n, p, and x are 
disposed of with “approximately as in Eng- 
lish.” Examples of inadequate handling of 
meaning discrimination in the end vocabu- 
lary are as follows: “become hacerse, po- 
nerse;” “about de, alrededor de;” “any 
algun, cualquier;” “boat el barco, el buque, 
el bote;” far lejos, lejano;” “would Use con- 
ditional of verb.” 

The user of this book will certainly be 
much better equipped than Almudena in 
Galdos’ Misericordia or Hachi Omar in 
Baroja’s Paradox Rey. He won't sound like 
a native, however, and he'll make some 
mistakes. But the tourist will have at his 
disposal hundreds of useful phrases. And 
so, despite the criticisms contained in this 
review, the tourist, especially on a short 
trip, will probably “get along.” 

Oberlin College Norman P. Sacks 


Ropricuez, Mario B., The Spirit of Span- 
ish America. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 183 pp. 

Seldom does a second year college read- 
ing text enthuse, even less, perhaps, one 
designed for the beginning second year 
students. Although only the test of class- 
room use can give the final judgment, The 
Spirit of Spanish America seems destined 
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to come close to achieving a happy result. 
This will be especially true for those teach- 
ers who feel that their students should have 
early acquaintance with recognized authors 
of the Spanish world. But this book is more 
than an anthology of pretty prose. It has 
unity of purpose: to communicate the es- 
sence of Spanish American reality as Span- 
ish American writers themselves perceive it. 

Professor Rodriguez has planned well. 
He has selected for portrayal fundamental 
problems and events relative to that civili- 
zation, he has sought out passages in the 
works of well-known writers that adequate- 
ly represent the themes chosen, and he has 
prefaced each section with a page of perti- 
nent, explanatory remarks. Nothing is bet- 
ter than the section titles themselves to re- 
veal the comprehensiveness of the coverage: 
“The Dream of the New World,” “The Old 
World ‘Meets the New,” “The Fusion of 
Two Cultures,” “Religious Heritage,” “Co- 
lonial Society,” “The Ideal of Independ- 
ence,” “Unfriendly Nature,” “Revolution,” 
“The Dictator,” “Poverty,” “The Indian 
Today,” “The Struggle for Social Justice,” 
“Growth of the City,” and “The Rising 
Generation.” Special mention should be 
made of this last lesson, since it is an indi- 
cation of the scope of Professor Rodriguez’ 
reflections concerning the Latin American 
scene. Titled “Los muchachos,” it is a de- 
lightful and understanding sketch Cand 
apology) of the life, foibles, paraphernalia 
and slang of present-day teenagers (coca- 
colos at cocanitas) in Bogota, Colombia. 
It is followed by a short glossary of its own 
for us incunables. 

The choice of the reading material is 
felicitous and to the point. In most cases, 
the authors’ names will quickly suggest to 
teachers the work from which the selections 
were taken: Alberto Guillén, Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla, 
Enrique Rodriguez Larreta, Ricardo Palma, 
Juan Montalvo, José Eustasio Rivera, Mari- 
ano Azuela, Rafael Arévalo Martinez, Ja- 
vier de Viana, Ciro Alegria, Baldomero 
Lillo, Arturo Cancela, except, of course, the 
unnamed editorial writer of the Bogota 
magazine Semana. In making the selection 
of the texts, Professor Rodriguez has been 
guided, and sensibly so, not by the new or 
the unusual, but rather by what best gen- 
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erally typifies each theme, and specifically 
by what comes closest to suggesting the 
underlying attitudes and reactions of Span- 
ish Americans to their unique reality, be it 
colonial or national, material or spiritual. 
The original texts have been adapted and 
simplified, of course, but without loss of 
individuality and flavor as far as a second 
year student is concerned. 

At the end of the book the author has 
provided oral and written exercises (ques- 
tions, idioms and translation) which cor- 
respond closely to each text. In addition to 
the customary Spanish-English glossary, a 
shorter English-Spanish one A a is ap 
pended. The questions are pertinent and 
capable of promoting real understanding of 
the reading material, the idioms are old 
and valuable friends that need constant 
cultivation, and the compositions for trans- 
lation into Spanish Cusually short para- 
phrases of the text) should also serve to 
strengthen the student's control over the 
passages read. Little recourse to the Eng 
lish-Spanish glossary should be necessary. 
Both end vocabularies were carefully pre- 
pared; no omissions were noted. 

Intended to be used immediately if the 
student has a knowledge of the “minimum 
essentials of grammar,” this reader is based 
on an assumed vocabulary corresponding to 
the first 1000 of Keniston’s list Sa a num- 
ber of Spanish-English cognates. The trans- 
lation of words, idioms and expressions that 
might offer special difficulty is given in 
footnotes on first occurrence, and irregular 
verb forms are listed separately in the end 
vocabulary. Technically well made, The 
Spirit of Spanish America has easy-to-read 
print, ample margins, numbered lines, a 
dozen suggestive, high-quality illustrations 
(plus one on the cover). The maps inside 
the front and back covers encompass all of 
Spanish-speaking America. Only one typo- 
graphical error was noted (Cp. 87, 1. 14). 

Professor Rodriguez is to be congratulat- 
ed for having provided not only interesting, 
but also significant and stimulating reading 
for beginning second year college students. 
True to the title he has chosen, he has 
captured no little of the Spirit of Spanish 
America. 


Washington Univ. Craupe L. Huter 


El Abencerraje y la hermosa Jarifa. Cuatro 
textos y su estudio por Francisco Lopez 
Estrada. Madrid: Publicaciones de la Re- 
vista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 
1957. 442 pp. 

The chief purpose of this volume is to 
make readily available the four primary 
versions of the Abencerraje story till now 
scattered and not easily accessible: the ac- 
count in Antonio de Villegas’ Inventario, 
Parte de la Corénica del Inclito Infante don 
Fernando que gano a Antequera, the inter- 
calated episode in the 1561 Diana and the 
brief Historia del Moro y Narvaez, Alcaide 
de Ronda, least important of the four. This 
service alone is more than suflicient to justi- 
fy its publication. 

Though they are placed in the last part 
of the book it is advisable that the texts be 
read before the nine-chapter, three hun- 
dred page study which precedes them in 
order to follow the discussion with more 
awareness. This opens with an attempt to 
establish the relationship of the versions to 
one another. Professor Lopez Estrada here 
makes a plausible case for the priority of 
Villegas’ artistically best of 
the group, arguing that it must have al- 
ready been written by 1551, the date ap- 
pearing in the privilegio of the 1565 Me- 
dina del Campo edition of the Inventario 
corresponding to the time when its author 
initially requested permission to print the 
work. However, the assumption can be 
maintained only if we grant that the tale 
originally formed a part of the collection 
and that the Ser Giovanni Fiorentino paral- 
lel (the story of the old wayfarer) comes 
from a manuscript source antedating the 
publication of the Pecorone in 1558, or had 
an independent diffusion previous to or 
contemporaneous with the novella. It may, 
incidentally, be observed with reference to 
the latter alternative that the thematically 
similar example from Luis Milan’s Corte- 
sano (1561) is chronologically a bit tardy 
to be of much validity. There is, further- 
more, no way of determining to what ex- 
tent the picture would be altered if we 
could recover the lost Toledo 1561 or 1562 
edition of El Moro Abindarrdez y la Bella 
Xarifa, earlier than the Inventario and 
Diana pieces in the opinion of Gayangos 
(prologue to Libros de Caballerias, BAE, 
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txxvim). Nevertheless, on the whole, at 
least for the time being, there is no reason 
why we cannot go along with Professor 
Lépez Estrada’s thesis. 

Back of the first three versions, closely 
linked in word and content, is very likely 
an unknown archetype, as postulated by 
Meérimée (BH, xxx, 1928, 180), or an early 
form of the storv by Villegas himself, as 
posited by Bataillon (Hommage a Ernest 
Martineche. Paris: 1939, 178). But who- 
ever penned the narrative must have been 
a highly learned individual thoroughly 
steeped in Renaissance scholarship in gen- 
eral and in Moorish tradition in particular, 
a background which helps to transform the 
little masterpiece so deceptively simple and 
straightforward on the surface into a su- 
prisingly complex mechanism. In view of 
this, the major portion of Professor Lépez 
Estrada’s book is devoted to a consideration 
of the various cultural facets that have 
moulded it into a unique work of art. It is 
perhaps the most admirable feature of the 
entire study. Although one of the protag- 
onists, Rodrigo de Narvaez, is a real histori- 
cal personage. there is not documentary 
proof that either he or a member of his 
family have had anv connection with the 
Abencerraie. Indeed, suggests Lépez Es- 
trada with implied irony, the Antequerano 
aleaide most likely involved in this relation- 
ship might verv well have been a declared 
enemy of the Narv4ez’, Alonso de Aguilera. 

As can be seen, the study does not pre- 
tend to solve all the problems that stem 
from the Inventario story or its variants, 
but decisive forward steps are taken in a 
number of directions. It mav be said that it 
has successfully attained its objective in the 
sense that the increased knowledee which 
it has offered us has led to a sharpened 
appreciation. 


Northwestern Univ. G. 


Riccio, Guy J., Introduction to Brazilian 


Portuguese. Annapolis: The United 
States Naval Institute, 1957. Paper, 
lithoprinted. ix, 299 pp. $4.50. 

This textbook of grammar and conversa- 
tion contains a presentation of Portuguese 
pronunciation: 25 lessons. with a review 
lesson following each group of five; an 
extra lesson with verb forms and a few 
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points not in the first 25; vocabularies and 
an Index. Some items in Lesson XXVI are 
not essential for self-expression but are use- 
ful, like the tu and vos verbforms (ad- 
visedly omitted earlier); others are infre- 
quent or can be expressed in more common 
ways. 

The section on “Pronunciation” depends 
on the instructor as a model for speaking 
and to guide the student in understanding 
the “Index to Pronunciation.” The latter 
offers English words with pertinent letters 
underlined to illustrate Portuguese sounds, 
but the student will need the instructor's 
explanations for some of these. Even so, 
the word “demon” is not quite equivalent 
to the unstressed -e of grande: a closer ex- 
ample might be the unstressed e of “event.” 
And has anv Portuguese z the sound of 
English “see”? 

Each of the first 25 lessons consists of 
reading material, a list of words used for 
the first time, a section on grammar, and 
exercises in the use of vocabulary, transla- 
tion of sentences to Portuguese, practice in 
grammatical details, a short free composi- 
tion or oral statement on a given topic, and 
conversation questions. Review lessons add 
further drill on verbs, vocabulary, grammar 
and idiomatic expressions, and conversation. 
The author savs that each lesson will take 
two class hours (periods>). with perhaps 
three each for Lessons XVITI and XIX, 
and one hour for each review. Thus the 
book requires 57 periods exclusive of Les- 
son XXVI. 

The approximately 1,500 words of vo- 
cabulary include a good many terms in 
common oral use, a few slanev words, and 
such up-to-date terms as “flving saucer” 
and “jet plane.” Obviously. frequency 
counts have been ignored in the laudable 
effort to make the material more interesting 
and contemporary, in keeping with the 
emphasis on conversation. A few terms 
from armed forces vocabulary are included. 
but in moderation. 

No beginning grammar can please everv- 
one in all details, but there seem to be 
fewer objections to the contents of this one 
than is ordinarily the case. Perhaps the 
command forms have been postponed over- 
long (Lesson XVID) in view of their fre- 
quency in use; perhaps more explanation of 
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the English present perfect equivalent of 
the Portuguese preterite (p. 96) might 
have been advisable, though further clari- 
fication is given in Lesson XXII. Lacking 
opportunity to prove the book in class, and 
judging kde cen reading it, the reviewer 
is inclined to recommend its contents to 
teachers, who will find their students’ in- 
terest awakened and held. 


Unfortunately, the contents are better 
than their container. Flimsily put together, 
to judge by the sample for review, the 
cover quickly detached itself in merely 
handling for reading, and the spine cracked 
in several places as the book was held open 
at pages between fascicles. The type, on the 
other hand, is clear and neat, with extreme- 
ly few misprints, and the cover itself is 
attractive in navy blue with gold lettering. 
But a book that costs $4.50, even in these 
days of high prices, ought to last longer 
than a few hours. This one will not last a 
semester, apparently, let alone an academic 
year. It is a pity that so promising a text 
is not offered in a sturdier format. 
Washington and Lee Univ. L. L. Barretr 


Frores, Ancet, ed., Masterpieces of the 
Spanish Golden Age. New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 1957. xxix, 395 pp. 
Paper. $1.45. 

As though it were ineluctable natural 
law, the lot of the anthologist is never a 
completely happy one, and this dull fortune 
is compounded when his anthology is one 
of translations. Every compiler of antholo- 
gies can serve only his own discrimination 
and hope that this will impart to a wide 
public the character of the literature con- 
cerned. By and large, the editor of this 
volume has made the point that the Gold- 
en Age of Spanish letters is not to be identi- 
fied exclusively by the name Cervantes. 

This book is not a smérgasbord of literary 
apogees but a concentrated offering made 
up of six full selections translated by sev- 
eral people: The Abencerraie (Angel 
Flores); Lazarillo de Tormes (Mack Hend- 
ricks Singleton); The Life and Adventures 
of Don Pablos the Sharper (Singleton and 
“divers hands”); Fuente Ovejuna (Flores 
and Muriel Kittel); The Trickster of Se- 
ville CRoy Campbell); and The Great 
Theater of the World (Singleton). The 
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emphasis on genre is, obviously, on the 
prose of the picaresque novel and on the 
comedia. The stress on special qualities falls 
on decadence, moral license, and Castilian 
pride and justice. Here it will not be our 
intention to raise the customary questions 
about the editor’s choice of masterpieces but 
to comment intramurally, as it were, on 
what has emerged, not on what might have. 

Most of the Introduction is a competent 
summary of the background of the writings 
selected. It is written—wisely—from a com- 
parative literature point of view and is os- 
tensibly directed at an audience that does 
not have the facility to read the original 
Spanish. However, in the book’s prefatory 
matter, which includes a chronology and a 
bibliography, one is occasionally aware of a 
confusion in purpose. General readers and 
the students of the “World Literature” 
courses, for whom it is hoped this will be 
an assigned text, will draw small utility, let 
alone interest, from the list of salient 
picaresque novels which are not available 
in English. Other items in the Introduction 
require attention. The Lazarillo is marked 
as a sure portent of the collapse of the 
Spanish empire, and appended to this opin- 
ion is the thought: “No wonder its anony- 
mous author has been accused of being a 
pupil of Erasmus!” The reference to Eras- 
mus—an unmotivated, dangling idea—is 
sudden and presupposes familiarity with 
the direction of his influence in Spain. One 
encounters, too, such epithetical devices as 
“this Spanish Swift,” “this seventeenth- 
century Wilhelm Meister,” in the para- 
graphs devoted to Quevedo. The Bibliogra- 
phy, a commendable invitation to learning, 
is in the main too specialized and with its 
“References in Other Languages” extends 
beyond the ken and resources of the in- 
tended reader. 

The translation of The Abencerraje 
should prove a delightful new experience 
for the reader of English. Its artful artless- 
ness has been handsomely conveyed and it 
makes an impressive first selection. The 
Lazarillo does not quite come off in trans- 
lation. If one may be permited the expres 
sion, it is too impeccable; and though it is 
economical when the Castilian is not and 
is rendered with directness, it does not 
achieve the singularly common touch of the 
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original. When Lazarillo finally contrives 
to desert his blind man and leaves him 
“medio muerto,” his exultant “jOle! jole!” 
seems several shades more triumphant than 
“Goody, goody!” 

The problems of Englishing the con- 
ceptismo style of El Buscén are mostly re- 
and one may enjoy a fluent, percep. 
tive translation which frankly omits “a few 
very difficult phrases in the original ver- 
sions. . .” The frequent juego de palabras 
is boldly and imaginatively met; and there 
is here a notable comprehension of char- 
acter as well as style. 

The prose translation of Fuente Ovejuna 
runs swift and true to Lope’s tempo and in 
no way diminishes his greatness. The ten- 
sions, the breaking-point, and the invinci- 
ble dignity of the peasant village are pre- 
served in this version. Not so felicitous are 
the verse translations of Lope’s songs. 

There are many instances when the 
rhymed couplets of The Trickster of Seville 
match the crackling vitality of Tirso’s Span- 
ish, but the attempt at a technical achieve- 
ment tends to be distracting. However, the 
effect is not unmitigated, for there are also 
ab ab patterns, blank verse, and prose. The 
use of verse in this translation creates 
exigencies that weaken the cumulative 
force of Tirso’s technique. Don Juan's 
defiant line “;Qué largo me lo fidis!” beats 
persistently throughout the play, but in 
this version it loses something of its dra- 
matic foreboding when it must meet the 
immediate demands of the passage in which 
it occurs. Thus in the first act we read: 
“Well on the credit side I am /If you 
extend my debt till then; / And stretch my 
credit out so lengthy / You'll wait till death 
to punish me.” And again: “Well in credit 
T must be / Tf not till death mv recokoning: 
lucky me.” The word “trickster” in the 
title is rather a problem. One thinks of Tyl 
Fulenspiegel and the entire community of 
picaros as tricksters, plaving jokes and 
cheating. but not necessarily adding seduc- 
tion to fraud and deception. 


The last selection, The Great Theater of 
the World, is a free translation in which 
Calderén’s tremendous grasp of his medi- 
um does not at all suffer. His modernity 
may confound today’s undergraduate, 
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which is all the more reason for its in- 
clusion in this anthology. 
Univ. of Connecticut Invinc P. RoTHBERG 


Tesoro de Lecturas. Edited by Sturgis E. 
Leavitt and Sterling A. Stoudemire. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1957. ix, 
252, liii pp. $3.90. 

This is an anthology or omnibus reader 
intended for the intermediate course. Al- 
though primarily designed for reading 
Spanish it may also be used as the basis 
for conversation and oral and written com- 

sition. There are forty exercises each 
liatel on four or five pages of the text. 

The volume includes a novel (abridged), 
a novelette, a play, short stories, and es- 
says. These are, in the order of difficulty as 
determined by the editors, Camba: Selec- 
tions, Palacio Valdés: La hermana San 
Sulpicio, Los Quinteros: La vida intima, 
Bécquer: La cueva de la mora, Palma: El 
alacrén de fray Gémez, Blasco La 
barca abandonada. and Latorre: El finado 
Valdés. With the exception of the last, 
these authors have had a wide and well 
merited use in North American classes. 
The “novelette” of Latorre easily ranks in 
excellence with the other selections. It is an 
appealing, even a moving, character sketch 
of a humble office worker and his activities 
on behalf of oppressed Chilean miners. It 
is the most difficult of the selections, but 
the student will find it well worth his ef- 
forts. Each of the authors is presented with 
a half page introduction in English. 

The merit of the volume is not in the 
novelty of the selection but in the attractive 
format and the high quality of the editorial 
work. The type used in the vocabulary is 
much larger and clearer than that common- 
Iv used in school texts. The large pages 
(15 by 28 cm.) are provided on the right 
hand margin with visible vocabulary ar- 
ranged alphabetically listing all words of 
lower frequency than the first two thousand 
of the Keniston list. A student with this 
equipment will find in the easier selections 
an average of thirty-three new words per 
page Cone new word for each ten of the 
text). In the more difficult selections there 
are fortv-five new words per page Cone in 
seven). The vocabulary load is heavy. but 
no heavier than the student usually finds in 
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our third and fourth semester classes, 
where, to be sure, several of the selections 
have been used successfully for some time. 
It is true that some students leave our 
classes after four semesters unable to read 
— of average difficulty with ease and 


easure. Perhaps what is needed is more 
help in vocabulary building, including 
word analysis and attention to roots com- 
mon to Spanish and English. The simpler 
elements of Spanish phonology can be 
taught, and it was recommended years ago 
by Professor J. Wickersham Crawford, of 
blessed memory. As a random example, the 
meaning of purialada might be quickly for- 
gotten, but if learned in the series pufiala- 
da, punal, puro, “pugnacious,” “impugn,” 
etc., it will stick in the memory. It is easier 
to learn the series than one word in isola- 
tion. 

The forty exercises are brief and practi- 
cal. Each consists of three parts: a list of 
ten idioms, then Spanish sentences illustrat- 
ing them, and ten short questions on the 
five pages covered. Whether the exercises 
are used or not, the student will find it to 
his advantage to read these lists first, since 
the idioms there treated rarely appear in the 
page vocabularies. The exercises list 344 
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different idioms. About one hundred of 
these are on the level of the first 2,000 
words of the frequency lists. On the other 
hand the exercises include 124 items that 
do not appear at all in the Keniston Span- 
ish Idiom List. However, since only one 
fourth of this List is based on conversa- 
tional material (drama), the judgment of 
the editors in assigning these to the exer- 
cises can be respected. 

As there are no grammatical footnotes, 
it is to be feared that a number of passages 
may be clumsily rendered or misunderstood 
by the student. This is especially true of 
La vida intima. For example: Si lo sé no 
salgo (p. 163), or Nosotros no empezamos 
hasta que ustedes no terminen (p. 162). I 
find no account of si “why” nor of como 
que, both common in this play. Se lo que- 
dard el patron por lo que quiera dar Cp. 
115) is either incorrect or very queer Span- 
ish. The meaning is “will get it”. I have 
noticed only one misprint, an accent mark 
lost from sf in the last line of page 145. 

Teachers and students will be grateful 
for a manageable and well edited collection 
that will save them the inconvenience and 
expense of three or four separate texts. 
Univ. of Maryland H. H. Arnorp 
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Conducted by Maryoriz C. Jounston* 


A FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM OF SPANISH ON THE SECONDARY LEVEL 


L. Guerra 
New York City Public Schools 


The United States is unquestionably 
playing a tremendously important role in 
international affairs at the present time. In 
carrying on political, commercial and cul- 
tural relations with other nations, our coun- 
try finds it necessary constantly to seek the 
services of experts and specialists who are 
equipped with an acceptable degree of skill 
in the use of foreign languages. In dealing 
with eighteen neighbor republics of the 
‘Western Hemisphere, and one European 
member nation of the United Nations, such 
competence must be in the Spanish lan- 
guage. 

‘Lhe necessary linguistic training which 
will enable our leaders to function etfective- 
ly in their chosen fields must be supplied 
by our schools and colleges. But what 
should be the chief objective of this linguis- 
tic training? In the third decade of the 
present century, the generally accepted 
chief aim of many foreign language teach- 
ers would sahilie have been: “To de- 
velop in the student the ability to read pas- 
sages of moderate difficulty with ease and 
enjoyment.” 

‘Those were the days of the publications 
of The Modern Foreign Language Study 
in which it was stated that wr per 
cent of our high school students did not 
pursue the study of foreign languages for 
more than two years, while only about 57 
ner cent of those who began the study of a 
pete language continued even through a 
second year. It was thus seen that the vast 
majority of those who began the study of 
a modern language pursued it as a two- 
vear subject at most, and had therefore only 
two years in which to develop the language 
power and to cultivate the attitudes by 
which the contribution of the subject to 
their education would have been chiefly 
determined. This fact proved to be of the 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss John- 
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greatest import to foreign language teachers 
of the “depression era’ and led many of 
them to accept the “reading aim” as the 
chief objective in the teaching of foreign 
languages, since it seemed to be the most 
realistic of the ones proposed. 

‘Then came World War Il during which 
were developed new techniques of foreign 
area and language instruction in the war- 
time college training programs. lo meet 
wartime demands, foreign language teach- 
ing in the armed services’ training programs 
was directed toward sharply dened func- 
tional ends. The experiences acquired in 
these programs made foreign language 
teachers realize that a foreign tongue could 
be learned with unprecedented speed, un 
der the proper conditions. The courses 
given were intensive and made wide use of 
native informants and mechanical record- 
ings. The results achieved in the courses 
given under the auspices of the armed serv 
ices suggested the possibility that American 
students under civilian auspices could at- 
tain, with the new techniques, a speedier 
and more thorough grasp of foreign lan- 
guages than they had been able to achieve 
when taught by traditional methods. 

Since World War II the world has been 
shrinking at a phenomenal rate. Methods 
of transportation have been greatly accele- 
rated. One may now spend the week-end 
in any of the Caribbean republics or in 
Mexico City. It formerly tooks weeks o! 
travel to reach South America. I was able 
to reach Ecuador in half a day during the 
current year. The arrival of “sputnik” and 
“muttnik” has made us realize the tremen- 
dous possibilities in the development of a 
new world much more extensive than that 
in which we have been living. 

All this has very vital implications for us 
teachers of Spanish. It makes it essential 
for us to adopt as our immediate objective 
in the teaching of Spanish the practical one 
of communication, with emphasis on the 
four communication skills: listening, speak- 
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ing, reading and writing. These skills are 
interrelated and are developed in the same 
sequence as language power develops in a 
growing child. lt should be understood of 
course, that skill in communication may be 
developed on different levels and that abili- 
ty developed in listening, speaking, reading 
or writing will help to develop ability in 
the other skills. 

The public school system of the City of 
New York in its recently published course 
of study: Modern Languages and Latin— 
Grades 8-12, states that the immediate ob- 
jective of foreign language teaching in the 
schools of New York City should be that 
of communication. It goes on to say: “This 
course of study recognizes the need for 
adapting instruction to individual differ- 
ences in ability to learn, rate of learning, 
method of learning and interest in learning. 
Since students in the same grade may also 
vary with respect to their personal aims and 
attainments, mastery aa growth are re- 


quired on each level of achievement, in ac- 
cordance with the learner's aptitude as well 
as with his total school record. Provision 
is made for ag wet to individual pupil 


needs and ability levels through a variety 
of approaches and procedures.” 

eachers in the schools of the City of 
New York have accepted as their specific 
aim in the teaching of S anish: “The pro- 
gressive development of the power: to 
understand the spoken language; to speak 
the language; to read the language; to ex- 
press in the written language, ideas within 
the limits of the pupils’ ability.” The last 
phrase: “within the limits of the pupils’ 
ability,” is important, for it makes the aim 
realistic and attainable and anticipates the 
criticisms of those language scholars who 
would deny that there is any value at all 
to the two-year course on the high school 
level, because it cannot produce accomp- 
lished linguists in so limited a time. Need- 
less to say, for the average high school 
course, it cannot be claimed that it can pro- 
duce brilliant linguists. It can, however, 
help to lay a foundation upon which to 
build further competence in the spoken and 
written language when the opportunity 
arises for the pupil to travel abroad, study 
or engage in research, or to add to his voca- 
tional competence or leisure-time pursuits. 


There are a number of activities that will 
lead to the mastery of skills essential to 
foreign language competency. Perhaps the 
basic one is that of listening, since it is the 
listening experience that precedes under- 
standing or speaking. 

The teacher who would train his students 
to develop good aural comprehension and 
pronunciation must plan to provide such 
opportunities as will give the student prac- 
tice in listening attentively and with dis- 
crimination. Naturally, it will be the teach- 
er himself most often who will provide this 
practice by pronouncing words and phrases 
or speaking and reading aloud in Spanish, 
while the student concentrates on sounds, 
intonation and speech patterns. Fortunately 
for the student in our era, it is now possible 
to broaden his listening experiences by us- 
ing tape recordings, discs, sound films, radio 
and television programs. Where the train- 
ing and experience of the teacher of Span- 
ish leaves something to be desired (as is 
sometimes the case) these auxiliary aids can 
indeed play a very important role. 

The well-trained teacher of Spanish will 
train his students to listen with comprehen- 
sion and imitate as closely as possible the 
habits of pronunciation and intonation of 
educated native speakers of Spanish. In this 
connection it is important that the teach- 
er's competence in pronunciation attain an 
pees standard if his pronunciation is 
to be closely imitated. The teacher should 
guard against speaking too rapidly and 
should speak clearly. Phonetics should be 
taught in non-technical language by com- 

aring the Spanish sound with its nearest 

nglish equivalent. The teacher may help 
his students to develop a good pronuncia- 
tion by having them practice listening, read- 
ing aloud, reading and speaking in unison, 
singing songs, reciting memorized passages 
and using the tape recorder for voice re- 
production. 

Some specific understanding and speak- 
ing activities which are found to be useful 
particularly during the first two months of 
the beginning class are: 

Naming and describing objects and per- 
sons. 

Exchanging greetings. 

Making person-to-person introductions. 
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Following directions given by the teacher 
or by a fellow student. 

Asking and answering questions. 

Repeating after the teacher, individually 
or in chorus. 


Much aural and oral training may be 
given by a modern modification of the 
Gouin series called: “Saying and Doing.” 
This consists of describing an act while 
performing it. For example: 


Me levanto 

Voy a la pizarra 

Escribo mi nombre 

Borro mi nombre 

Vuelvo a mi asiento 

Me siento 

Many variations can be introduced of 

course. Another possible exercise is that 
known as “showing and telling,” in which 
drawings, photographs and pictures are 
used. ‘These last named devices will be 
found to be especially valuable on the jun- 
ior high school level. Here the curriculum 
is generally aimed at offering exploratory 


experiences and opportunities to all pupils 
in accordance with the principles of edu- 
cational, personal and social guidance. It 


should be noted that since modern research 
indicates that there are no criteria which 
have proved entirely acceptable for select- 
ing junior high school pupils to study for- 
eign languages, it would seem advisable 
that no child be kept from such study at 
this point. The junior high school course 
should therefore be geared to meet the 
needs of pupils who are enrolled in Spanish 
classes as an exploratory experience only, as 
well as of pupils who will continue their 
study of Spanish on the high school and 
college levels. It should be based on pupil 
experiences or references to personal rela- 
tionships and situations (the family, home, 
school, etc.). Listening and speaking activi- 
ties, dialogue, conversations and brief dra- 
matizations should constitute the major part 
of the course. Much of the material can 
be developed in class through individual, 
group and class activities. 

I think that if I were to be asked why 
most people undertake to study a foreign 
language, on any level of instruction, I 
should answer that they would like to con- 
verse in it. It is therefore important that 
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the teacher use appropriate techniques to 
teach skill in conversation. Since it is neces- 
sary to give confidence to the learner and 
at the same time to build good speech hab- 
its, it is desirable to divide each conversa- 
tion unit into two parts: memorized speech 
sequences and free oral expression. 

As a first step the teacher should drama- 
tize and read a short dialogue aloud, thus 
setting the standard for pronunciation and 
intonation. The students should then be 
asked to imitate the teacher to the point 
where a satisfactory standard has been 
reached. The sentence sequences should be 
memorized by the students until the re- 
sponse is automatic. Once this has been 
accomplished, pairs of pupils should be 
asked to enact the dialogue. Of course this 
is just the preliminary stage in the teaching 
of conversation. The next step is to en- 
courage the student to learn alternate words 
and expressions and to use them in place of 
others. The ultimate aim is to teach the 
student to understand what is said to him in 
Spanish and to get him to give a reason- 
able response in Spanish, This should lead 
to the attainment of skill in free oral ex- 
pression. 

In order to attain the speaking aim the 
student must be encouraged to engage in 
many “speaking activities.” These activities 
will HB it necessary for him to recall 
promptly a memorized stock of words and 

hrases. Such words and expressions can 

> remembered readily only if they are used 
and repeated frequently. Memorization is 
the keystone of the conversational aim. 
There are many devices that may be used 
for memorization: substitution patterns, ac- 
tion series, situational sequences, etc. The 
most common memory selections are songs, 
proverbs, poems, dialogues and brief prose 
selections. 

An excellent program for the teaching of 
foreign languages with emphasis on under- 
standing and speaking has been developed 
by Mrs. Margaret V. Wojnowski in her 
Foreign Language Laboratory in the Bright- 
on High School of Rochester, New York. 
Mrs. Wojnowski’s laboratory is quite dif- 
ferent from the elaborate and costly foreign 
language laboratories in use in many of our 
universities. At a total cost of $442 Cexclud- 
ing the tape recorder) Mrs. Wojnowski was 
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able to set up a highly workable laboratory 
classroom with thirty stations. She has used 
an effective procedure in her laboratory 
classroom in developing a three-day unit of 
work as follows: 


FIRST DAY 


1. The dialogue or short reading passage 
which usually introduces each lesson in the 
textbook is put on tape, preferably by a 
native or bilingual speaker without a tend- 
ency toward a regional pronunciation. Due 
provision is made for pauses so that pupils 
may be able to repeat the text later. 

2. The teacher explains the meaning of 
the words in the dialogue and makes cer- 
tain that the students will know the mean- 
ing of what they will hear and repeat. 

3. The students put on the headsets and 
listen to the entire dialogue. They do not 
repeat the text this time as they listen and 
read silently from the text. 

4. The recording of the dialogue is plaved 
a second time and the students repeat. At 
first the teacher repeats with them. 

5. The dialogue or reading passage is 
again repeated. Pupils are asked to speak as 
though they were conversing and not read- 
ing. The teacher walks among the students, 
correcting their errors. 

6. There is a third reading of the passage 
during which the students are encouraged 
to try to repeat without looking at the text. 
7. As an assignment for the following 
day, the pupils are told to practice again 
and to be sure to know the meaning and 
spelling of the words. In the elementary 
stages the accurate copving of the dialogue 
in the foreign language may be required. 


SECOND DAY 
1. The teacher a the meaning of 


five or six questions based on the dialogue. 

2.. Pupils put on the headsets and listen 
to each question and its answer on the tape 
recorder. Each question is repeated with a 
pause to enable the student to give the an- 
swer. The correct answer is again repeated 
with a pause to allow for correct student 
repetition. 

3. Grammatical phenomena ex- 
plained and reference is made to examples 
appearing in the text. 
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4. Grammar exercises of different types 
are assigned for the third day. 


THIRD DAY 


1. The assigned grammar exercises are 
corrected. Students Seon to the giving of 
correct grammatical forms on the tape as 
they check their own work. The correct an- 
swer is repeated twice; then in the follow- 
ing pause the pupil repeats. Thus the stu- 
dent hears the form correctly, he corrects 
his work and he repeats the correct form. 
During this period the teacher walks about 
the room checking on the corrections of the 
students. A brief discussion follows during 
which difficult points are clarified. 

As part of this program, students are en- 
couraged to make recordings of their pro- 
nunciation in class, from time to time. 
They can then listen to their own pronun- 
ciation from a tape recording and later try 
to correct their errors. 

Mrs. Wojnowski’s example should prove 
to be very encouraging to secondary school 
teachers who have felt that the cost of a 
foreign language laboratory has been pro- 
hibitive on the secondary level. 

We in the City of New York are now 
planning to establish language laboratories 
in several schools on an experimental basis. 
Such laboratories will be used not only in 
connection with the teaching of our six 
foreign languages, but also in our extensive 
program in English for non-English speak- 
ing students Cof whom there are approxi- 
mately 150,000 in our schools). The labor- 
atories should also prove to be very useful 
in the speech correction program on the 
elementary and secondary te 

The limitations of space will not permit 
me to deal with such important subjects as 
the teaching of reading, writing and cul- 
tural backgrounds. These are important ob- 
jectives and should not be neglected. How- 
ever, the elementary Spanish course (which 
is the only course pursued by the vast ma- 
jority of our students) must of necessity 
concentrate at the beginning upon hearing 
and speaking Spanish, although it cannot 
be completely divorced from reading and 
writing, if only on the most elementary lev- 
els. As the student acquires skill in hearing 
and speaking, he should be encouraged to 
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read and write what he can already under- 
stand and say correctly. 

In conclusion, effective teaching of Span- 
ish on the secondary level, if it is to meet 
the needs of our modern society, must be 
guided by the hearing and s ing objec- 
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tive pursued by well-trained teachers whose 
command of the spoken language approach- 
es native proficiency and who are prepared 
to use the latest audio-visual devices and 
procedures to attain the desired objective. 


THE EL PASO SPANISH PROGRAM: GRADES ONE THROUGH SEVEN 


Cartos Rivera 
El Paso Public Schools 


For many years the El Paso Public 
Schools Spanish Program in the elementary 
ades has been called the “ideal” program. 
is has been due to many factors. El Paso 
is fortunate in having a sympathetic admin- 
istration that supports the program and pro- 
vides adequate funds to maintain it. In a 
bilingual city such as El] Paso, the Spanish 
program draws its teachers of Spanish from 
the ranks of the public schools personnel. 
These Spanish teachers are certified bilin- 
gual teachers in the classrooms, who have 
majored in Spanish. Moreover, the press 
and the parents have been ardent support- 
ers of the program and were responsible 
for initiating it and maintaining it in force. 
To discuss the beginnings of the El Paso 
Spanish program would be to review prev- 
ious annual articles published in H1spanta, 
which reported each year's work from 
grades one through five. At this time, a 
“behind-the-scenes” report in the develop- 
ment of the El Paso program is presented 
in order that those teachers of Spanish who 
wish to start an elementary school language 
rogram may learn what an “ideal” program 
a to go through in order to survive. 
When the Spanish program began in the 
first grade in El Paso seven years ago, 
twenty-five classes were set up among the 
schools of predominantly English-speaking 
enrollments. Enthusiasm was high and 
there was no problem in scheduling the 
Spanish classes during the day, since the 
first-grade schedule is a flexible one. By the 
time the youngsters were in the second 
grade, another Spanish teacher was as- 
signed to help the supervisor in carrying 
the load of Spanish classes. First and second 
graders were taught twenty minutes twice 
a week. Materials correlated with the first 


and second grade curriculum were prepared 
to teach these youngsters in Spanish, with 
the purpose of enriching their experience in 
both languages. By the time the program 
reached the third grade, six itinerant teach- 
ers were assigned to the program. Spanish 
class assignments increased for each teach- 
er, since now they were teaching first, sec- 
ond, and third grades for twenty minutes 
twice a week. e administration was 
pleased with results, and a fixed budget was 
set aside to take care of these itinerant 
Spanish teachers. Parents became so inter- 
ested in Spanish that they too asked for 
classes in order to help their youngsters. 
The whole city of E] Paso became conscious 
of the need for Spanish. 

In an effort to bring about closer liaison 
among the other supervisors, the various 
principals involved, and the classroom 
teachers, in the spring of the fourth year of 
Spanish the school superintendent assigned 
committees to work with the supervisor of 
Spanish for the purpose pf reorganizing the 
material taught in the first four grades. This 
was a step in the right direction: to involve 
as many people as possible in the program 
so that the Spanish program may become a 
part of the school’s curriculum and not an 
“added” feature. Classroom supervisors and 
classroom teachers suggested revisions, elim- 
inated parts, or changed the content and 
this resulted in a more concise effective 
Spanish manual in each grade. 

By the time the Spanish program reached 
its fifth year, the budget was beginning to 
feel a strain. It was necessary to reorganize 
personnel. Itinerant Spanish teachers were 
to be used in the first three grades; class- 
room teachers with adequate knowledge of 
Spanish were to be used in the fourth and 
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fifth grades. A survey taken of fourth and 
fifth grade classroom teachers revealed a 

eat number of Spanish majors. Only a 
ew, however, were fluent in speaking the 
language. The matter was then left to the 
principals of the schools to find suitable 
teachers among their faculties to teach 
fourth and fifth grade Spanish in their 
schools along with their regular classroom 
assignments. A workshop was held for those 
teachers interested in this assignment. This 
project failed, however, because of the 
teaching load of the classroom teacher: she 
found herself spending too much time pre- 
paring to teach Spanish. She was a class- 
room teacher first; Spanish was secondary. 
This is one of the mistakes that can be 
avoided by those interested in starting a 
language program in the elementary 
schools: teaching Spanish must be enjoyed 
by both teacher and pupil; to sacrifice Span- 
ish for other classroom subjects is a detri- 
ment to good teaching of the language; and 
in the long run, no justice is done to either 
Spanish or other sabiset matter. That fifth 
year was a struggle with the program, but 
it was a lesson to be learned the hard way. 

As a result of the failure to find enough 
competent classroom teachers to help teach 
Spanish in the fifth grade, and because of 
reduction in the budget, only seven itiner- 
ant Spanish teachers were assigned to carry 
the program into its sixth year. Wherever 
possible, first grade classes were taught 
Spanish twice a week for twenty minutes 
during the day’s schedule. The rest of the 
grades were taught once a week for thirty 
minutes. Over 10,000 children were taught 
Spanish in grades one through six by seven 
Spanish teachers and the supervisor. The 
material taught in the sixth grade, as sug- 
gested by a sixth-grade committee made up 
of the sixth-grade supervisor, a school prin- 
cipal, and three classroom teachers was 
based on areas of interest adequate to sixth- 
grade students. Such topics as those found 
in a sixth grade social studies course of 
study pertaining to pioneering, exploration 
and biography, geography and history, hob- 
bies, colonial times, and the social and cul- 
tural life of the community were incor- 
porated into the Spanish sixth-grade man- 
ual for teaching these students who had 
grades, continued in the fifth and sixth; 
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been in the Spanish program for five years. 
Reading and writing, begun in the fourth 
and “tests” consisted of filling in blanks, 
matching vocabularies, or answering ques- 
tions based on the material presented orally 
by the Spanish teacher and discussed by the 
students. The emphasis, however, was still 
on conversation. 
When a change in superintendents took 
lace in January 1957, it was rumored that 
g anish would not be taught in the schools 
of El Paso the following school year. An 
official conference with the newly-ap- 
pointed superintendent, Mr. H. E. Charles, 
confirmed this rumor. Because of lack of 
funds, the Spanish program would have to 
be discontinued in the school year 1957-58. 
The itinerant Spanish teachers would _re- 
turn to their classrooms. However, when 
the local newspaper found out the predica- 
ment of the Spanish program in the E] Paso 
Schools, editorials appeared urging parents 
to demand the continuation of the Spanish 
rogram. This action prompted the school 
ard to change its mind. Some kind of a 
plan had to be adopted in order to save the 
program. But due to the reorganization of 
the curriculum and daily schedules, Span- 
ish could not find room during the day. 
The only solution left was to offer it after 
school hours. The question of the number 
of students ‘interested in taking Spanish 
after school was solved by sending ques- 
tionnaires home last May. Much to the 
amazement of all concerned, over 10,000 
youngsters signed up for the course. A sub- 
sequent questionnaire sent out in Septem- 
ber resulted in the final number of 6000 
children who were interested in studying 
Spanish either before school or after school. 
This brought about the problem of hiring 
teachers for after school classes. A news 
item in the local newspaper, however, 
solved this problem; and the supervisor of 
Spanish and the personnel director of the 
public schools of El Paso interviewed and 
employed 55 teachers for the Spanish pro- 
gram, which began the third week in Sep- 
tember after an accelerated workshop with 
demonstrations in all grade levels of in- 
struction. Of the 55 teachers in the El Paso 
program at present, seven are regular class- 
room teachers and former itinerant Spanish 
teachers; twenty-seven are college students 
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who attend Texas Western College in El 
Paso, a branch of the University of Texas, 
and who are language majors; and twenty- 
one are former teachers, retired or away 
from the profession but free to teach one 
hour a day in the Spanish program. 

Che El Paso Spanish program has con 
tinued to enjoy success in its seventh year. 
The administrators and persons interested 
in the program believe that the new plan 
of operation is very effective. By conducting 
classes after school Cand in some instances 
before school) only those youngsters who 
are genuinely interested in learning the 
language have enrolled in the program. Bs 
holding classes after school, for the first 
time in the history of the El Paso program 
children have been grouped according to 
language ability. Teachers of Spanish are 
now able to teach Spanish based on indi- 
vidual needs of youngsters. And for the first 
time, classes are able to meet twice a week 
for thirty minutes in grades one through 
seven. 

Next vear Spanish will be offered as an 
elective in grade eight. The El Paso 
Spanish program has reached the junior 
hich school level of instruction, the gap be- 
tween elementary and high school Spanish. 
Eventually our program will reach the high 
school level, and already a committee com- 
posed of high school Spanish teachers and 
the high school supervisor has been as- 
signed to study and plan an adequate pro- 
gram of Spanish for high school when 
present elementary and junior high students 
reach that level of instruction. Time is an 
important factor in a language program, 
and time alone will tell the outcome of this 
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program begun in the first grade and in- 
tended to continue through the twelfth in 


the El Paso Public Schools. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
INTEREST 


Study Abroad. Unesco Publications Center, 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 836 p. $2.50. Also Vacations 
Abroad, 180 p., $1.00. Reference books 
containing much useful information 
about study and travel opportunities in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas. 

La historia de la tierra, su uso vy maltrato. 
Soil Conservation Society of America, 
838 Fifth Avenue, Des Moines 14, Iowa. 
20 ¢. Spanish version of Tlie Story of 
Land, 14-page pictorial leaflet. 

Trabaiadores Agricolas de Puerto Rico, 
Bienvenidos a Pennsylvania. Bureau of 
Employment Security, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. English-Span 
ish handbook for farm workers. 

Boletin Interamericano de Maiuisica. Bi 
monthly publication of the Pan Ameri 
can Union, Washington 6, D.C. 25 c. 
per copy. 

Diccionario de la literatura lationoameri- 
cana: Bolivia. Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C., 1958. 121 p. 50 c. 

Visit Nicaragua and Visit Costa Rica, 
Travel in the Americas Series, 1957. Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. 15 
c. each. 

Cémo preparar terrenos para siembras, La 
cria de coneios, Fl cuidado de la vaca, Fl 


cerdo, Biblioteca Popular Latinoameri- 
cana, Pan American Union, Washing: 
ton. D.C.. 1957. each. 
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JUST PUBLISHED — TWO IMPORTANT NEW TEXTS 


from 


The Norton Spanish Liat 


iAsi es la vida! 
A FIRST READER IN SPANISH 
By Anson C. Piper, Williams College 


A lively and thoroughly engrossing first reader in natural Spanish prose built 
around a series of eighteen carefully graded vignettes. The reading passages 
are syntactically simple but sophisticated enough to challenge the student and 
to hold his interest from the very start. Avoiding the usual “‘talking down"’ to 
beginners, each chapter deals in witty and sparkling style with some universal 
human trait or foible. 


The readings are followed by a variety of exercises and questions intended 
to develop the student’s awareness of normal Spanish usage and to increase 
his confidence in his own ability to read with ease and pleasure. 


xi + 143 pages. Notes, exercises, and vecabularv. Price $1.85 


Al buen hablador 


TEMAS DE CONVERSACION 


By Zenia S. Da Silva, New York University 
and Gabriel H. Lovett, Monmouth College, New Jersey 


A new kind of conversation text that excites the student's desire to converse 
in Spanish and makes him really participate in class discussions. The material 
has been thoroughly classroom-tested at New York University. By focusing 
on provocative topics close to the students’ own experience, the authors have 
been signally successful in drawing students across the language barrier and in 
stirring them to express their own opinions spontaneously in Spanish. 


While aimed primarily at intermediate conversation classes, Al buen 
hablador is flexible enough to be used at a variety of levels from the latter 
part of the first year through the third year of college Spanish. 


x + 209 pages. Notes, questions, vocabulary, appendix. Price $2.60 


EXAMINATION COPIES SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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Selected RONALD Books 


A Brief Spanish Review Grammar 


‘This popular textbook gives a clear and concise presenta- 

tion of the material generally accepted as essential review 

for second-year college Spanish courses. Rules are care- 

fully explained so that the student appreciates grammar as 

H. LOSS necessary for facility in thinking and reading Spanish. 
Stresses the command of basic words, idioms, and con- 

Carleton College structions. Familiar idioms of the same verb are grouped 
together for contrast and drill. and each lesson includes a 
verb review. “A clear textbook treatment; the exercises 
are very well designed.” RUDOLPH CARDONA, Western 
Reserve Unversity 186 pp. 


Spanish for Beginners 


Seconb Eprtion. Designed for the one-semester Spanish 

course, this leading textbook has been class-tested in 150 

colleges. It consists of 22 balanced lessons, all in the form 

NORMAN P. of dialogues which introduce practical situations and cul- 

SACKS tural material dealing with both Spain and Latin Amer- 

ica. Includes new and expanded exercises, general reviews, 

Oberlin College idioms, and grammatical content. “*. . . covers the subject 
as well as it can be treated descriptively."” HISPANIA. 

Illus. 282 pp. 


Cuentos de Hoy v de Aver 


Adaptable as the final reader for the first-year college 

course or as the opening reader for the second, this popu- 

lar textbook includes 18 excellent stories—each graded in 

Edited b dificulty—drawn from five centuries of Spanish and 
; y Spanish-American literature. The texts of 16 of the 
NORMAN P. stories are slightly simplified, yet in all cases, content, 
SACKS style, and flavor are carefully preserved. Contains helpful 
footnotes, exercises, cuestionarios, etc. “The choice of 

stories enables us to introduce students to literary works of 

great worth.” JosePH SCHRAIBMAN, University of 


/Ilinois. 222 pp. 


RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
IS East 26th Street. New York 10. N. Y. 
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\RE YOU SEEKING to improve vour 
present teaching position? Do vou have 
triends or students who plan to begin 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next 
vear? It so. vou and they should make 


Placement Bureau 


send $5.00 to the Director of the Bureau, 
Professor Agnes Brady. 105) Frase 
Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged bx 


vond the registration fee, but all regis 


use of the services of our Placement 
Bureau, which is in contact with school 
administrators and department heads 
throughout the country. To register, 


trants must be members of the 


registration, 


tion or must join the \sseciation upon 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Timothy Brown. Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. of Arizona, 
Marcus Allen, Morgan State Coll., Baltimore 12 

lexas —Nannette Barcus, 2029 South Houston 

Ohio) —Louis Yura, Stivers H. S.. Dayton, Ohio 


\RIZONA 
Brazos 
Buckryt 
Crcaco Arnva—Frank Naccarato, 3543 S. Wisconsin Ave., Berwyn, Ill 


lucson 


Connecricut--George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford 
Detaware—Mrs. Winona S. Botello, 606 Brandywine Blvd., Wilmington 3 
Denvern—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

Froripa—Peter Mendoza, Hillsborough H. 5000 Central Ave.. Tampa 
Fronreras (New Mexico)—Mrs. Theresa M. Alexander, Box 872, Las Cruces 
Gatvez (New Orleans )—Dorothy Maness, 948 Harding Dr., New Orleans 19. 
Grorcta—Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott Coll., Decatur. 

Hunson (N.Y. 
Inuinors ( Downstate )—Ernest Howard, Sr. H. S., Alton. 
INptana--Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 
Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 


Kentrucky—Fortuna L. Gordon, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 

Estracapo (Texas )—Mrs. Ravmond P. Swofford, 2010 34rd St.. Lubbock 
Lone Srar ( Texas)—Roberta King, 1167 N. Madison, Dallas 

Lone Beacu (Cal.)—Nanev Name, 2100 Faust Ave.. Long Beach 15 

Lone Istanp ON.Y.)—Mrs. Susan Lister, H. S.. West Hempstead 


Micnican—Jeanette Fried, Redford H. Detroit. 
\linnesora—Sister St. Teresa, Central Catholic Hl. S.. Marshall. 

Missourr—Mrs. Lela Jeanne Barr. Hl. S., Brunswick. 

Nepraska—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebraska Weslevan, Lincoln 4 

New Encrann—Mrs. Vesta V. V. Coon, Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown 7 
New Jersey 

New Yorx—M. S. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74 

Nortu Caroursa—Martha Akers, Mvers Park H. S., Charlotte. 

NorTHern Schrump, 716 E. 17th St., Oakland 6 
NortHern Ouro—F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Kent. 

Nortuwestr—Mrs. Helen Hill, 1735 W. 100th St., Seattle 77 

Oxranoma—lJessie Mae Smallwood, H. S., McAlester. 

Ornecon—Randall Crawford, 3214 N. 59th St., Portland 14. 

PENNSYLVANIA- 

San Dieco—Rose Flores, 3032 Ocean View Blvd., San Diego 13 

Soutu Carotina—Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of C., Columbia 
SouTHEASTERN Froripa—Mrs. C. M. Coats, South Dade H.S.. Rt. 1, Homestead. 
SouTHERN ONTARIO 
Tennessee—Anna McCrary, H. S., Chattanooga. 

Trxas—George D. Schade, Jr.. Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. of Texas. Austin 
Trans-Pecos (Texas )—George FE. Coté, 6158 Aztec Rd., El Paso. 
Virneinta—Louise Robertson, John Marshall H. S., Richmond. 

Wasuincron, D. C.—Carmen Andujar, 805 Russell Rd., Alexandria, Va. 
Western New York—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 
Wisconstn—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H. S., Green Bay. 


Mrs. Roberta Glatz, Bethlehem Central School, Delmar, N.Y. 


Canada —W. L. Manson, Central H. S. of Commerce. Toronto 5 
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“/ RCA VICTOR 


New World 
Spanish 


On 


RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washingion University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania 


Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director, His- 
pantc Foundation, The Library of Congress: 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American L nion: for- 
mer Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile. 


Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational fesibilits 
of the language. Vocabulary, enuncition and 
intonation are given special allention the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding 

The Textbook contains simpliticd diree- 
tions and interpretations, leasing the entre 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to Eaglish grammar, 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nuncition, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


Ideal for Home or Classroom Use: [n- 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
IMproving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
sersational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
rehesing the 
tor, Al 
Tully without supersiston because the teaching 
approach is sunple 


of teaching for the instruc: 


lome, the lessons cun be used sucecess- 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 3315 RPM AND 45 RPM 
rpm 45 rpm 


Album Album 
$11.98 


ORDER RECORDS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Preparation for Reading and Conversation 


Humor, Mystery, Adventure, Romance 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH 
ANTONIO L. MEZZACAPPA 306 pp. 


Designed for the one-semester course, this text gives full 
grammatical explanations for both Spanish and English gram- 
mar, allowing maximum classroom time for conversation, 
reading, and translation. The reading passages, lively and 
adult in style and content, develop vocabulary and add vitality 
and interest to the beginning course in Spanish. 


1957 $3.75 


SELECTED SPANISH SHORT STORIES 
ASHBURN and HERRERA Alternate Edition 
378 pp. 1957 $3.50 


Ten of the seventeen stories in this new collection are pub- 
lished here for the first time in an American text edition. 
This volume features a modified visible vocabulary, gram- 
matical footnotes, verb review section, and study questions 
in Spanish 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue ® New York 16, N. Y. 


EL CASCAJERO 


the old Spanish book mine 


| SPECIALISTS 


ONLY FOR LIBRARIES AND 


164 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


specializes in 


HISPANICA 


important scholarly books of ° 


all kinds. particularly in Span- 
ish and of Spanish or Latin- 
American interest. 


Catalogs. Spanish catalog. We 
look for books; your want list 
welcome. 


I have for sale the following valu- 
able bibliographical items which 
are hard to find and which I will 
sell at the reasonable price of $.50 
per number: 


Revista Ihberoumericana: Nos. 1-9; 
11, 13-14; 16-27. 


Revista de las Indias (Bogota): 
Nos. 1-12 (Dee. 1938-Dee. 1939) ; 
Nos. 14-18 (Feb. 1940 - June 
1940); Nos. 20-28 (Aug. 1940 - 
Apr. 1941); Nos. 30-34 (June 
1941 - Oct. 1941); Nos. 37-38 
(Jan. 1942-Feb. 1942). 


Orders should be sent to 
JOHN T. REID 


American Embassy (USIS), 
APO 285, New York, N.Y. 
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Microgroeve 


A NEW Wilmac Record — 


A real teacher's pet, this latest Wilmac record in 
Spanish! And it will be a STUDENT FAVORITE, too, the 
moment your classes hear the seven startlingly clear 
narrations in fluent Spanish about subjects as up-to- 
date and exciting as tomorrow! 


COMPLETE WITH TEXT (with extra copies available) 
and shipped insured in crush-proof carton. Order 
Catalog #CGS 108 today, and join the expanding 
ranks of many thousands of teachers using and recom- 
mending Wilmac language records. This fine 12” LP 
is only $5.95, postpaid. 


In Superb " Alta Fidelidad” 


921 East Green Street ‘©) 
Pasadena, California 
© 1958, Wilmac Recorders 


— Write for Free Descriptive Literature 
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Scarecrow 
Press 


Books 


* 


For the Teacher 
The Librarian 
Departments of 

Latin American 


THE MEXICAN BOOK INDUSTRY 
by Fernando Penalosa 


This study examines the basis and struc- 

ture of the book industry in Mexico, past 

and present, in all its phases. 

With a very extensive bibliography. 
312 p. $6.00 


* 


PARAGUAY 
by Philip Raine 
Dr. Raine, who was for years the U. S. 
Cultural Affairs Officer in Paraguay, pre- 
sents a fascinating account of the country 
and its people. 443 p. illus. $8.50 


History 
and 


Linguistics 


257 Fourth Avenue 


* 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
New York 10, N. Y. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


JUNE 30 - AUG. 6 


MEXICO 


Twelfth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
SESSION for U. S. Teachers and stu- 
dents of Spanish. 


Conversation with individual tutor. 


A variety of courses in the Spanish 
language and literature. 


Lectures in both Spanish and English 
on the different aspects of Spanish 
American culture. Post-session excur- 
sions. 


Pleasant mountain climate. Good places 
to live — accommodations in hotel or 
private home. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 
(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


SALTILLO 
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‘*The outstanding general journal 
of modern language teaching in the 
United States.’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim 
ulating and helpful articles on meth 
ols, materials, pedagogical research, 
publications and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Bos 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Published by the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Assoc 
iations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. 
Ourrent subseription, $4.00 a year. 
Foreign countries (including Canada), 
$4.50 a year net in U. 8S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


Widely used 


introductory courses 


Functional Spanish 


Wilmarth H. Starr, Alfred G. Pellegrino, and Henri A. Casavant 


University of Maine 


"As the title implies, Functional Spanish is a practical approach to language 
instruction, oral statement and aural understanding receiving the primary 
emphasis, without, however, neglecting the development of skill in reading 
and writing. As essential elements in a thorough presentation, . . . grammar 
coverage and adequate writing practice have also been incorporated into 
each of the thirty lessons which comprise this competent text. 


Each lesson unit includes (a) elements of speech and vocabulary ; 
(b) model sentences; (c) grammar; (d) exercises; (e) reading and 
speaking . . . After the teacher has gone over with the students the material 
in (a), thoroughly, the latter should then be ready for (b) where they learn 
to use the elements in (a) to build sentences. In relegating grammar to the 
third section of the lesson unit, the authors demonstrate their belief that 
language learning is primarily repetitive and imitative, rather than being 
the application of theory. The exercises of (d) logically recap.tulate pre- 
ceding material before the student undertakes the connected paragraph, 
final step in this method."’ From a review in The Modern Language Journal 


TEES Represen tative Adoptions 


Arizona State College Northwestern University 


(Tempe) Texas Christian University 
Boston College University of Delaware 
College of the Sequoias University of Illinois 
Drake University University of Maine 
Earlham College University of New Hampshire 
Fairfield University University of Omaha 
Gonzaga University University of Portland 
Harvard University University of Tennessee 
Indiana University University of Vermont 
Miami University Utica College 


New Mexico Western College 


Virginia State College 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 
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Next to living in a Spanish-speaking country - - 
the surest, most interesting way to learn 


the Spanish language and culture: 


EL CAMINO REAL 


1958 EDITIONS 


JARRETT MCMANUS 
Rooks | and 2 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto 


| 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC — 


SPANISH GRAMMAR FRENCH REVIEW 


by RAYMOND P. MARONPOT, 
Formerly Assistant Professor of Languages, Published six times a year by the 
University of Rhode Island American Association of Teachers of French 
EXCELLENT DIAGNOSTIC AID 
A COMPREHENSIVE, NEW WORKBOOK 
For use during the first year of college or during P . * 
the tale. Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
Includes many drills and testing materials to im- reviews and other material of particular 


prove language proficiency. Lessons cover idio- interest to teachers of French 
matic expressions, irregular verbs; abundance = 

aids to greater comprehension of subject. ’ — 
Progress Sheet serves as added stimulus Subscription per year $4.00 


Also available 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 
FIFTY UNITS OF 1 : 
OF GRAMMAR “Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Not a textbook but a workbook for effective lan- Sec.-Treas. Business Manager 

guage drill. Designed to correlate with classroom Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 


assignments during first year of college or first a? H 
two secondary years. Concise and helpful. Dav idson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


LATIN BY THE NATURAL METHOD— 
Books 1 and 2 — Father W. G. Most Editor-in-Chief 
SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES Julian Harris 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY Bascom Hal! 
426 South Spring Street 
Textbook Division Madison, Wisc. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS 


Just Published... 


ANEW SHORTER SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


| 


JUAN R-CASTELLANO, Duke University 
and 


CHARLES BL BROW N. Vanderbilt University 


The aim of this book is to provide a thorough review of 
the essentials of Spanish grammar, including the standard 
vocabulary and idioms. This text is offered to those 
teachers who are convinced that the results of frequency 
investigations give an indispensable minimum of mater- 
ials for mastery during the first two years of foreign lan- 


guage study. 


One of the more attractive features of the book is an 
account of an American student’s experiences in a sum- 
mer school in Spain and of his travels, couched in a 


natural, idiomatic Spanish. 


Cuestionavios, based on the Spanish text and on mater- 
ial which will encourage the beginner to speak extempore 
of his own experiences, have been prepared and placed 


for convenience at the end of the book. 


15 chapters, Illustrated, 225 pages $3.00 
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8th annual 1958 
SUMMER SESSIONS in SPAIN 


at 


UNIVERSITY of MADRID 


and 


BRUSSELS’ WORLD'S FAIR 


\deal for Students. Teachers, 
Professional People. and all 
who desire a refreshingly dif- 
ferent travel experience 


Ist Session starts JUNE 30 
2nd Session. _ starts JULY 31 


Includes single room; 3 meals daily at 
University of Madrid for 30 days; 
transfers, 5 sightseeing tours; bull 
fight tickets; tuition; choice of art, 
language, music, dancing, painting 
courses; graduation certificate; and 
college credit. Knowledge of Spanish 
not required. — 


PLUS — extra bonus All-Expense 2- 
day visit to BRUSSELS’ 1958 
WORLD’‘s FAIR. 


All This for only $175! 
OPTIONAL EXTENSION 
TOURS 
to all parts of EUROPE 
available at 
UNUSUALLY LOW COST 


(Transatlantic Air Transportation 
Extra) 


Request Folder H 
EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASS’‘N.., Inc. 
554 Fifth Ave., New York 36 
COLumbus 5-2600 


An affiliate of COLUMBIA TOURS Inc.) 


COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


French * German * Russian * Spanish 
Intensive courses at the college level 
Six semester hours of transfer credit 
Small classes, individual instruction 
Experienced native or bilingual faculty 
Friendly instructor-student relations 
Grouping in dormitories by languages 
Use of records, phonographs, recorders 
Period courses in French literature 
Training with supplementary readings 
to meet requirements for advanced 
degrees 


For Catalog, address 
Prof. John F. McCoy, Director 
Waterville, Maine 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

A quarterly cireulated widely in Latin Amer 

ica und the United States containing «articles, 

inedited doeuments, book reviews, minor 
notices, and professional news. 

Managing Editor: Lewis Haxkr 
Associate for Archives: Jousx P. 
Associate for Bibliography: FINAN 
Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; Harry 
Bernstein; Miron Burgin; Robert S. Cham 
berlain; Bailey W. Diffie: W. J. Griffith: 
Charles Gibson; Clifton B. Kroeber: C. FE. 

Nowell; John Rydjord: W. V. Scholes 
Advisory Board: Isane J. Cox, Charles 

Griffin; Clarence H. Haring: John Tate 

Lanning; Irving A. Leonard; Dana G. Mun 

ro; J. Fred Rippy; France V. Scholes; 

Arthur P. Whitaker 
Editorial Correspondence: Lewis HANKE, 

Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, 

Texas 

Business Correspondence: 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

College Station, Box 6697 
Durham, N. C. 

Subseription rates: $6.00 a year in U.S. A. 
& Canada; #4.00 a year in Pan American 
Countries; in Great Britain contaet Cam 
bridge Univ. Press; $6.60 in other coun- 
tries. 

Graduate Students anywhere : $3.00 per year. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD AIDS 


SPECIAL OFFER TO STUDENTS, TEACHERS & CLUBS 


In order to make available these fine records for your personal collections 
we are making the ay aap offer which will expire June 30th, 1958, or 
until our present stock is exhausted, whichever is sooner: 

LA VIDA ES SUENO, by Pedro Calderén de la Barca, the classic Spanish 
play performed by the Compania Espanola de Teatro Universal on 2 - 12” 
Lo's TC 200) with text Reg. $11.90 SPECIAL $7.50 

ENLIVEN YOUR STUDENTS IN SPANISH ... Easily and quickly you 
can introduce your students to their youthful counterparts in Spain. Spanish 
is brought to life. The history and customs of many lands are presented as 
exciting subjects in clear and authentic narrations with appeal to the 
American language student. Available in two volumes. 

CGS 101 (Vol. 1), CGS 105 (Vol. 2), each with a complete text... .$5.95 ea. 


Additional texts available for group listening 15¢ each. 
Also available in French - German - Italian. 


Order Now For Immediate Delivery 


Goldsmith 3 MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


401 West 42nd Street N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 


Please Note: To all orders there is a flat rate packing charge of 50¢ 
regardless of the number of records ordered; postage is additional. 


wry 


SPANISH - ENGLISH 
ENGLISH - SPANISH 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 
size edition (3 x 612). Helpful to 
teachers and adequate for all translation 
work. Equally valuable for English stu- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying English. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English 
words (60,000), elements of grammar, 
irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in 
Science, Radio, Aviation, etc. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS — $3.00. 

For Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


9 


\ 

Sp. nish “English 

DICTION AQY 
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D.C. DIVRY, Inc.. Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 
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America’s Most Interesting 


Newspaper 


EL DIARIO 


DE NUEVA YORK 
(Daily and Sunday) 


> Times the Circulation of any 


Spanish-Language Daily 
in the U. S. 


The Greatest Writers in the Spanish 


World appear regularly in 


EL DIARIO 
DE NUEVA YORK 
164 Duane St. 
New York 13, N.Y. 


8 william’ 


REVISTAS! | REVISTA 
SPANISH MAGAZINE PARADE HISPANICA 


T 
Magazines from various Spanish- MODERN A 
speaking countries in one sub- 
scription. A different Spanish lan- | Ss ts 
guage magazine each month for a | Se publica trimestralmente con el 
whole year! Your subscription, objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
besides popular magazines for the tura_hispanica. Contiene articulos, 
general reading public, will in- | resefas de libros y noticias literarias; 
clude one women’s magazine, one textos y documentos para la historia 
for children, one sports and one | literaria moderna, estudios y mate: 
movie magazine and one of liter- | riales de folklore hispanico; una bi- 
ary and cultural content. bliografia hispanoamericana clasifi- 
cada; noticias acerca del hispanismo 
All magazines illustrated. en América, y una seccion escolar 
te: after th th dedicada a los estudiantes de espafiol. 
efund in full after three months 
trial, if not completely satisfied. | 


4 dolares norteamericanos al afo; 
Subscription — One year — $4.80 numero suelto: $1.00 


Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Address orders to: Director: Angel del Rio 


Subdirector: Eugenio Florit 
EVERETT J. FELKER 
| ispanic Institute the United States 


Columbia University 
Bettendorf, lowa 435 West 117th Street, New York 
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Spanish & English 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


ESCUELA ESPANOL,\ l6 de junio a 26 de julio 1958 


Jose Mana Cabezali 
Profesor Visitante 


de Espana 
Casa espanola Cursos graduados 


Escucla de Demostracion Actividades sociales 
PLES Workshop 2627 de junio 


Para mas intormes dirigirse a 


Director of Admission 2040 Adelbert: Road 


Western Reserve University Cleveland 6, Ohio 


at your service 


COMPILED BY 
G. Winston Clarke 


This new, bilingual English-Spanish phrase book, very popular with 
travelers, is now in its fourth printing. 


Two part dialogues and authentic vocabularies cover travel 
and shopping situations in complete detail. 


Many teachers have found it to be ideal supplementary conversation 
material for everyday Spanish. 192 pp. $1.25. 
Examination copy upon request 
DANIEL HOUSE 
927 Lincoln Road, Suite 209 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
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LINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversational Method 


now offers 
2 COURSES 
in 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 


European Spanish 


NEW v American Spanish 


Steadily increasing interest of teachers and students in Spanish as it is 
spoken south of the border, especially in Mexico, is now met with the release 
of this latest Linguaphone offering. Similar in scope to the popular course 
in European Spanish, this new Course covers an everyday vocabulary in 
excess of 3000 words. The 52 recorded conversational lessons and the 2 
phonetic lessons, available on both 78 and 45 rpm unbreakable dises, are 
accompanied by a complete set of integrated texts. 

Produced in close consultation with Hispanic-American professors who have 
worked with American students, 13 cultured men and women recorded the 
lessons in the NEW American Spanish Course. These include: 

DANIEL N. CARDENAS, Ph.D. Louis GONZALEZ 

University of Oklahoma Richmond Hill High Sehool, N.Y. 
LEONARDO CALDERON DE More.os, Ph.D). SUSANA REDONDO 

Columbia University Columbia University 


PRoressor ToMAS NAvarro TomAs Victor M. VALENZUELA 
Columbia University Columbia University 


Use Linguaphone Spanish recordings in your classroom and notice the added 
interest and stimulation to learning on the part of your students. The appeal 
to EAR and EYE helps you make the study of language real and life-like, 
encourages speech and aids the memory. 


SPANISH LITERARY and 
Conversational Portuguese Sets also available 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 

INTONATION EXERCISES 
By PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has made 
aw definitive work on 5 double-faced records. Complete with textbook in 
album. 


Send for FREE booklets: 
Linguaphone Foreign Language Series English Speech Records 
Special Arrangements for Schools and Teachers 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35-058 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 
34 LANGUAGES AVAILABLE BY LINGUAPHONE 
World's Standard Conversational Method For Over Half a Century 
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SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


By Paul Rogers, Oberlin College 


A basic grammar offering the beginning student a solid foun- 
dation in authentic Spanish — hearing, speaking, reading, 
writing —- this text features a conversational style through- 
out. Twenty-nine graded dictation exercises enable the stu- 
dent to hear and write Spanish from the first day of study. 
The cuestionarios, purposely brief to sustain interest, can be 
answered with simple sentences, thereby providing effective 
class participation in conversation. There is a synoptic table 
of contents, and the text contains many original and unusual 


illustrations. 1957, 431 pages, $4.25 


LATIN AMERICA: A HISTORY 


By Alfred Barnaby Thomas, University of Alabama 


“Thomas, considered as one of the best prepared authorities 

in his specialty, makes a broad and well-documented analysis 

of all the events, vicissitudes, and struggles which have char- 

acterized the history of the 20 Latin American republics 
from prehistoric times to our day... .”” 

Translation of a Review of Oscar Kaufmann Parra, 

LA PRENSA, Mexico City 

A COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS OF LATIN 


AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT DIVIDED INTO 
FOUR SECTIONS: 


COLONIAL LATIN AMERICA —a full account of the 


Colonial period, covering both the Indian and European 
background. 


THE WARS FOR INDEPENDENCE —a study of the 


crucial nineteenth century, its revolutions and dictatorships. 


MODERN LATIN AMERICA—the growth of the middle 


class and labor as new social forces in important liberal and 
democratic movements. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS —world influence on Latin 


America — from the American and French revolutions to 
the 20th century world wars, economic depression and post- 


war conflicts. 1956, 801 pages, $6.50 


The Macmillan Compan yf 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Just Published! 


Standard Spanish Dictionary 


by Emilio M. MARTINEZ AMADOR 


Ready for you now—the MARTINEZ AMADOR STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


An important scholarly work, long a standard reference book in 
Spain, now available to American students and instructors. 


A volume of over 2100 pages, this Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish dictionary is the most complete of its kind. 


This latest revision of the dictionary is just off the Spanish 
presses, having been completely reset in clear, legible type. It 
is handsome in design and format, functional and convenient 
to use. 


A volume that makes available a wealth of useful phrases and 
idioms. These (with their translations) are listed under the 
key word. 


Home Office: Boston 16 Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. 


Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 


DG: 
HEATH 
Dollos 1 
<a> 


